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THE Editor of this volume has been induced to bring 
briefly into one comprehensive view all that relates to 
the history of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
and to its famous Self-righting Life-boat ; so that the 
general reader may find in it a subject of much interest, 
which will amply repay his diligent study. 

He has obtained for this purpose abundant materials 
from various sources, and particularly from the pages of 
the ‘ Life-boat Journal,’ which he, in conjunction with 
Captain J. R. WARD, R.N., the Institution’s Chief In- 
spector, has conducted during the past twenty-two years. 

His object will be fully attained if he shall succeed in 
placing before the British public and foreign maritime 
nations a reliable and instructive volume on all that 
concerns one of the noblest Institutions of this country. 

It has been one of his objects to exhibit the method 
by which the model of the Institution’s present Life-boat 


has been gradually arrived at, and to give by a plain 
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‘narration of facts the history of the continued efforts 
of several generations; and to indicate the slow and 
laborious process by which ultimate success has been 
achieved. 

It will be to the intelligent reader a curious study to 
observe for how long a period (it may be said for nearly 


a century) clever men of every condition and of wide 


experience sought in vain for a practical solution of the. 


idea which was nevertheless ever uppermost in their 
minds—an zusubmergible and self-righting boat. Again, 
it will be noted that the universal desire and prolonged 
attempts to solve the problem give important testimony 
to the urgent need felt for such a vessel; while the 
immense success which followed so rapidly on the estab- 
lishment in London of one central body for the whole 
coast of these islands—by which the labours of Local 
Committees, the experience and courage of our seaboard 
population, and the wealth and hearty co-operation of 
our seaports and inland towns were alike concentrated 
on the same objects—renders emphatic testimony to the 
value of a National Institution. 

There are two points in connection with the history of 
the Institution, which, inasmuch as they have operated 
silently and continuously rather than on any one con- 


spicuous occasion, do not find a prominent place in the 


al 
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following pages, but which it would be manifestly unjust 
to pass over in silence—the services of the Fourth Estate, 
and the personal intrepidity of the Life-boat Inspectors. 

With regard to the former, it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the immense assistance rendered to this Institution 
by the Press during the last twenty-five years. Some 
most thrilling and instructive articles have appeared in 
all classes of publications and newspapers on its great 
work, which threw a sunlight on its renewed labours, 
and which attracted the attention of the public, although 
at first slowly, yet surely. The success which the efforts 
of the Press contributed thus to produce has become 
so marked that the British LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
is now the Model on which other Nations have formed, 
and are still forming, similar Institutions on all the sea- 
coasts of the World. 

Again, a little reflection during the perusal of this 
work will probably suggest to the minds of most readers 
a point, to which the Editor must nevertheless bear ex- 
press testimony, namely, that the successive inventions 
and improvements of the last twenty-five years could 
not have been put before the world by the Institution, 
unless they had been tried and proved by its own 
responsible Officers; and furthermore that such trials 


(especially in the early years of the Institution’s history) 
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could not be made without great and continued ex- 


posure to hardship and peril on their part. 


_ Neither can the Editor forbear expressing his obliga- 


tions to Mr. W. R. SMITH, Chief Clerk of the Institution, 


for valuable co-operation in arranging many of the 


details of the book. 


14, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 
London, October, 1874. 
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LIFE-BOAT AND ITS WORK. 


e, i tk ** Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War.” 
MILTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SEA-FARING TRAVELLER —MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—INVENTION 
OF THE LIFE-BOAT—LUKIN’S ‘f UNIMMERGIBLE”’? BOAT—WRECK OF 
THE ‘ADVENTURE’—WOULDHAVE’S ‘*CORK BOAT ”—GREATHEAD’S 
BOAT AND ITS SERVICES—ACCIDENTS TO BLYTH, STONEHAVEN, AND 
TYNE LIFE-BOATS—LINES ON THE REDCAR OLD LIFE-BOAT. 


N this sea-girt isle of ours the warmest sympathies of 
all are constantly excited on behalf of those who 
suffer from Shipwreck ; and hence in our age it is happily 
regarded as one of the most important social duties to 
provide, so far as practicable, for the safety of the sea- 
faring traveller—to protect his ship from the electric fire, 
to light up our headlands for his safe return, and to plant 
Life-boats on the coast for his succour in the hour of 
distress. 

Important as those objects are, both nationally and 
individually, yet it is only within the ‘memory of living 
men that any real and practical attempts were made to 
promote and establish them. The thunderbolt continued 
to burst on the unprotected mast, to set fire to the ship, 
and to decimate the crew ; the homeward-bound mariner 
would furl his sail when within sight of his native shore, 
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and be welcomed to it by coal fires or tinkling bells; 
while those who suffered from shipwreck were frequently 
allowed to perish within sight of land, their countrymen 
listening to their piercing cries for help, and yet powerless 
to succour them. 

Previous to the year 1854, the NATIONAL ‘LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION, through the medium of its journal and 
other sources, had unceasingly expressed its strong con- 
victions of the utter inadequacy of all the then existing 
means for affording succour to shipwrecked persons 
around our coasts. Its Committee mourned over this 
state of things as a national discredit, believing that 
many hundreds of lives were every year sacrificed at 
the very threshold of our doors, without any of those 
strenuous efforts being made for their relief which the 
urgency of the case demanded, and which our character 
as a Christian nation loudly called for.. They also 
urged that the shipowner as the employer of the sea- 
man, and the agent for the emigrant and other passen- 
gers, should be compelled to provide every available 
means to prevent accident and to afford them security. 

The Government of the day at last became convinced 
of those facts, and made a successful effort to mect the 
evil, by means of that great shipping measure—“ An 
Act to amend and consolidate the Acts relating to 
Merchant Shipping.” This Act embodies a most com- 
prehensive system of lIcgislation for all the vast and 
varied interests involved in the immense shipping trade 
of this country ; and it has been worthily supplemented 
by the Amendment Shipping Act of 1873, a synopsis 
of which will be found in the Appendix. 

Soon afterwards the Board of Trade, as the repre- 
sentative of the Government, joined cordially with the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION in completely 
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reorganising the means for Saving Life from Shipwreck 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the Institution 
undertaking the management of the Life-boat system, 
and the Board of Trade, in conjunction with the Coast- 
guard, that of the rocket and mortar apparatus. 

We will now proceed to describe what is known as to 
the origin of the Life-boat. 

As is frequently the case with great inventions, it is 
somewhat difficult to say who was the first designer of 
the Life-boat ; for although Mr, HENRY GREATHEAD, 
a shrewd boat-builder at South Shields, has very 
generally been credited with designing and building the 
first Life-boat about the year 1789, yet it is certain that 
Mr. LIONEL LUKIN, a coach-builder in Long Acre, 
London, had designed and fitted a boat for Saving Life 
in cases of Shipwreck, which he called an “ Unimmergible 
Boat,” some four or five years before GREATHEAD 
brought forward his plan for a Life-boat. 

LUKIN was a native of an inland town, Dunmow, in 
Essex, and not a resident in a seaport ; he had neverthe- 
less learned “that by the oversetting and sinking of both 
sailing and rowing boats many valuable lives had been 
lost,’ and was thus induced to turn his attention to 
the subject in 1784. The then PRINCE OF WALES 
(GEORGE IV.) who knew LUKIN personally, not only 
encouraged him to test his invention experimentally, but 
offered to pay the whole expense of his experiments. 

It appears that LUKIN then purchased a Norway 
yawl, which he fitted up according to his plan, and which 
he tried in the Thames. To the outside of the upper 
frame of the yawl he added a projecting gunwale of 
cork, tapering from nine inches amidships, off to very 
little at the head and stern, and, in addition to this, he 


_ formed within the boat from the gunwale to the floor a 
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hollow water-tight enclosure, which gave the buoyancy 
that was required, the compartment running nearly from 
stem to stern. By these means “the vessel had such a 
power of buoyancy in its upper part ‘as to render the 
specific gravity of the whole vessel and its contents 
less than the specific gravity of the body of water it 
would displace in sinking.” In order to give it weight 
or ballast sufficient to keep it upright, the patentee added 
a false iron keel, and he increased the buoyancy of the 
boat by two water-tight enclosures, one at its head, 
and another at its stern. Upon these principles several 
Life-boats were constructed, and found “to be strictly 
unimmergible.” A patent for the design was taken out 
by LUKIN on the 2nd of November, 1785, and the spe- 
cification appeared in the third volume of the ‘ Repertory 
of Arts.’ The accompanying drawings of LUKIN’S Life- 
boat are fac stmiles of those given in the book, descriptive 
of his boat, which was published by him in 1790. 

The Rev. Dr. SHAIRP, of Bamborough, hearing of the 
invention, and having charge of a charity for saving life 
and property at sea, sent a coble to Mr. LUKIN to be 
made “unimmergible.” ‘This was done, and satisfactory 
accounts were afterwards received of the altered boat, 
which was reported to have saved several lives in the 
course of the first year of its use. 

Although the PRINCE OF WALES had been the liberal 
patron of Mr. LUKIN, yet even his influence was not 
sufficient to bring the Life-boat into notice; and Mr. 
LUKIN appealed in vain for encouragement to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to the Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House, and to various Admirals and Captains of 
the Navy. With the exception of the Bamborough 
coble, not a single Life-boat on this plan was placed at 
any of the dangerous parts of our coast. 
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LUKIN retired from business in 1824, and ultimately 
went to reside at Hythe, in Kent, where he died in 1834. 
At his request, the following inscription was engraved on 
the reverse side of his tombstone, and is still to be seen 
in Hythe churchyard: 


** This LIONEL LUKIN 
Was the first who built a Life-boat, and was the 
original Inventor of that principle of safety, by 
which many lives and much property have been 
preserved from Shipwreck; and he obtained for 
it the King’s patent in the year 1785.” 


As we have said, notwithstanding LUKIN’S ceaseless 
efforts to bring his plan of Life-boat into general use, 
hardly any efforts had been effectually made to aid the 
shipwrecked mariner until the year 1789, when the 
Adventure, of Newcastle, was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Tyne. While this vessel lay stranded on the Herd 
Sand at the entrance of the river, in the midst of 
tremendous breakers, her crew “dropped off one by 
one from her rigging,” only three hundred yards from 
the shore, and in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
not one of whom could be induced to venture to her 
assistance in any boat or coble of the ordinary 
construction. Under the strong feelings excited by 
this disaster, a Committee was appointed, at a meeting 
of the inhabitants of South Shields, to offer premitims 
for'the best models of a Life-boat “calculated to 
brave the dangers of the sea, particularly of broken 
water.” 

From the many plans which were offered to the Com- 
mittee, two were selected —one by Mr. WILLIAM 
WOULDHAVE, a painter, and the other by Mr. HENRY 
-GREATHEAD. 

The idea of WOULDHAVE’S form of boat was suggested 
to him, it is said, by the following circumstance; Having 
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been asked to assist a woman to put a “skeel” of water 
on her head, Mr. WOULDHAVE noticed that she had a 
piece of a broken wooden dish lying in the water, which 
floated with the points upwards, and turning it over 
several times, he found that it always righted itself. This 
observation suggested to him the construction of his 
model, but he does not seem to have done more than 
construct a boat which was long known at Shields by 
the name of Wouldhave’s Cork Boat. 

As regards the boat suggested by MR. GREATHEAD, 
the great novelty in it was the improvement of making 
the keel curved instead of straight; and the Shields 
Committee awarded to him the premium, and employed 
him to build a Life-boat as he had proposed, its cost 
being defrayed by public subscriptions. It was built 
at South Shields, and was launched there in January, 
1790, 

In a letter addressed to The Monthly Magazine, in 
July, 1802, by “A Son of the Tyne,” it is stated that the 
boat was not altogether on GREATHEAD’S plan, but that 
the Committee adopted his form of keel, and took the 
hint from WOULDHAVE’S model of making the boat 
more buoyant by means of cork. The boat was given 
to GREATHEAD to build, because he appeared to take 
an interest in the work, and was the only one in the 
boat- building trade who had taken notice of the 
advertisement. 

The dimensions of the boat were as follows: length 
extreme, 30 ft.; length of keel, 20 ft.; breadth of beam, 
10 ft.; depth of waist outside, 31 ft.; depth inside, to 
deck, 24 ft.; stem and stern, alike, 5? ft. high, sheer of 
gunwale, 30 in. She was fitted to pull ten oars double- 
banked with iron thole-pins, and grummets, and had a 
very raking stem and stern-post, 104 in. to 1 ft. The 
depth of main kecl was 4 in.,;withgreat camber or 
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curvature, and three sliding keels. A cork lining, 12 in. 
thick, ran fore and aft on each side, and reached from the 
deck to the thwarts; and a cork fender outside, 16 in. 
deep, 4 in. wide, and 21 ft. long, not reaching to the stem 
or stern within 4+ ft., nearly 7 cwt. of cork being fitted to 
the boat altogether. A deck or platform was laid at 
II in. above the bottom of the. keel, and there were five 
thwarts, 36 in. apart from centre to centre, at 16 in. above 
the flat, and 11 in. below the gunwale. The form of the 
boat was like that of a steamer’s paddle-box boat, with 
stem and stern alike. She had no means of freeing her- 
self of water, or of self-righting, in the event of being 
upset. 

She was at first moved along the shore upon four low 

wheels ; but another plan was afterwards adopted. Two 
wheels of 12 ft. diameter, with a moveable arched axis, 
and a pole affixed thereto for a lever, were constructed, 
and the boat was suspended near her centre between the 
wheels under the arched axis, toward each extremity of 
which was an iron pin. When the pole was elevated 
perpendicularly, the upper part of the axis became de- 
pressed, and a pair of rope slings, which went round the 
boat, being fixed to the iron pins, she was raised with 
the greatest facility by means of the pole, which was 
then fastened down to the stern of the boat. 
_ It appears, therefore, that GREATHEAD’S boat differed 
from LUKIN’S in the shape of the keel, and in the sub- 
stitution of cork for the side air-chambers. Indeed, in 
the former’s boat the peculiar nature of the curvature of 
the keel is reckoned the basis of its excellence; and it is 
owing to this very important peculiarity, which is the 
undoubted plan of Mr. GREATHEAD, that he has been 
popularly regarded as the inventor of the Life-boat, and 
entitled to a national reward. 
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Mr. WOULDHAVE died at South Shields, in 1821. 
_ His Life-boat design is commemorated in the parish 

church of St. Hilda, at that place, on a tombstone, which 
is headed by a model of a Life-boat, and bears the 
following quaint inscription, a copy of which has been 
supplied to the Editor by the Rev. GEORGE E. SHAR- 
LAND, of South Shields :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
WILLIAM WOULDHAVE 
Who died September 28th, 1821, 
Aged 70 years, 
Clerk of this Church 
and Inventor of that invaluable blessing to mankind 
The Life-boat.” 


** Heaven genius scientifick gave, 
Surpassing vulgar boast, yet he from soil 
So rich no golden harvest reap’d—no wreathe 
Of laurel glean’d nor but the sailor’s heart 
Nor that ingrate a Palm unfading this, 
Till Shipwrecks cease, or Life-boats cease to save.” 


A model of his Life-boat is also suspended to the chain 
of the chandelier in St. Hilda’s church. 

Although the Life-boat constructed by Mr. GREATHEAD 
was built in 1789, yet it performed no useful service till 
1791, when it saved the crewof a Sunderland brig which 
was stranded at the entrance of the Tyne. On the Ist 
of January it saved the crews of the ship Parthenzus of 
Newcastle, and the Peggy. In 1796 it did similar 
service to the crew of a Scottish sloop, the Countess of 
Errol; and in 1797 to the Fruzt of Friends, from Leith, 
and the Planter, from London, in which fifteen lives 
were saved. Notwithstanding these numerous acts of 
humanity, no other Life-boat was made till 1798, when 
the then Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND ordered one to 
be built at his own expense by GREATHEAD, and. 
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endowed it with an annuity for its preservation. It was 
stationed at North Shields ; and soon after it was finished 
it saved seven men from the sloop Edinburgh of Kincar- 
dine, which was wrecked on the Herd Sands. It saved 
also the crew of the brig Clo ; and in 1799 the crew of 
the ship Quzntzlan from St. Petersburg. The Duke 
also ordered a Life-boat for Oporto in 1800; and in the 
same year Mr. CATHCART DEMPSTER ordered one for 
St. Andrew’s, where, on the roth of January, 1803, it 
was the means of saving the crew, twelve in number, 
of the Meanwell of Scarborough. On this occasion the 
storm was so violent, that the fishermen could not be 
persuaded to go afloat in the boat, till Mr. DEMPSTER, 
one of the magistrates, Major HORSBURGH, and Mr. 
DAVID STEWART, a shipmaster, nobly volunteered their 
services. Owing to these and other proofs of its prac- 
tical value, Mr. GREATHEAD received many orders to 
build Life-boats, and before the end of 1803 he had built 
no fewer than ¢hzrty-one—five for Scotland, e¢ght for 
foreign countries, and eighteen for England. 

In the beginning of 1802, when two hundred lives had 
been saved at the entrance of the Tyne alone, GREATHEAD 
applied to Parliament for a national reward ; and, after 
a Committee of the House of Commons had taken evi- 
dence, and reported on the value of the invention, the 
sum of £1200 was voted to him. The Trinity House 
added £105, Lloyd’s the same sum, the Society of Arts 
its Gold Medal and 50 guineas, and the EMPEROR OF 
Russia a diamond ring. 

After such gratifying testimony to the value of Life- 
boats had been given, it might reasonably have been 
anticipated that their number would be increased rapidly 
on the coast. Such, however, was not the case. Neither 
can we find that any authentic records were kept of the 
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boats, their services, and the accidents that may have 
occurred to them. 

We find, however, a notice of the following lamentable 
accident to one of the boats, with a fearful loss of life. 
It appears that at Hartley, on the coast of Northum- 
berland, five miles north of Tynemouth, in the year 1810, 
one of GREATHEAD’S Life-boats, carried overland from 
Blyth, rescued the crews of several fishing cobles that 
were prevented landing by a high sea tumbling in sud- 
denly upon the coast, unaccompanied by wind. On 
returning towards the shore, the boat incautiously got 
too near the South Bush Rock, when a heavy sea broke 
on board, and split her in halves; the result was, that 
the whole of those on board, thirty-four in number, were 
unhappily drowned. 

In contrast to the sad result of this accident, it may 
here be mentioned that in February, 1874, the Stone- 
haven self-righting Life-boat met with an unfortunate 
accident, when four of her crew were lost. On that 
occasion she was so much damaged by being violently 
dashed by the heavy seas for hours against the large 
stones and masses of rock at the back of Aberdeen Pier, 
after she was abandoned, that it was found impracticable 
to repair her. Still the way in which the boat passed 
through this trying ordeal, which would have destroyed 
any ordinary boat in a very short space of time, demon- 
strated in a most striking manner the great strength of 
the diagonal principle of boat-building, carried out in the 
self-righting Life-boats of the Institution, and the ample 
security that is, in that respect, given to the brave crews 
who work those boats. Even in its injured condition the 
Life-boat had not lost in any great degree its powers of 
flotation. 

The original Life-boat built by GREATHEAD also 
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terminated its career about the year 1821, when it struck 
upon the rocks while proceeding out to a stranded ship 
at the mouth of the Tyne, and was destroyed ; but no 
life was lost. 

Even now several of GREATHEAD’S Life-boats, which 
are exclusively rowing boats, are to be found on the 
coast ; the oldest one is that in the possession of the 
boatmen at Redcar, it having been built in 1802. On 
seeing this fine old Life-boat, which has saved some 
scores of lives, Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
composed some years ago the following verses, which 
were afterwards set to music by CLARIBEL, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. BOOSEY & Co. : 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


The Life-boat! Oh, the Life-boat ! 
We all have known so long, 

A refuge for the feeble, 

The glory of the strong. 

Twice thirty years have vanished, 
Since first upon the wave, 

She housed the drowning mariner, 
And snatched him from the grave. 


Let others déem her crazy, 

Nor longer fit to breast 

The surge that madly driven 
Bears down with foaming crest. 
But we who oft have mann’d her, 
When death was on the prow, 
We cannot bear to leave her, 
Nor will we leave her now. 


The voices of the rescued, 
Their numbers may be read, 
The tears of speechless feeling 
Our wives and children shed ; 
The memories of mercy 

In man’s extremest need, 

All, for the dear old Life-boat 
Uniting seem to plead. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SIR WILLIAM HILLARY’S APPEAL-—~MR. THOMAS WILSON’S HEARTY 
CO-OPERATION—FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK INSTI- 
TUTION—ISLE OF MAN LIFE-BOATS—PALMER’S LIFE-BOAT—PRO- 
GRESS OF THE SHIPWRECK INSTITUTION. 


A? already stated, the important and national sub- 

ject of the preservation of life from Shipwreck on 
our coast gradually languished until the year 1823, 
when, in consequence of the frequency of the calamitous 
‘shipwrecks, with great loss of life, which took place 
every year on our coasts, and the inadequate means pro- 
- vided for the rescue of the crews, the late Sir WILLIAM 
HILLARY, Bart., published a powerful appeal to the 
nation, setting forth in forcible language the whole 
subject, and boldly asking whether Englishmen would 
quietly look on and see hundreds of their fellow- 
creatures annually perish on the shores of the United 
Kingdom, when effectual means of rescue, if supplied 
and properly used, were within reach. 

Sir WILLIAM HILLARY, had often witnessed, while 
residing in the Isle of Man, some of the harrowing scenes 
attending the loss of vessels and their crews. These sad 
scenes, working upon a generous and humane disposition, 
led him to turn his thoughts towards devising a remedy 
foran evil of such fearful magnitude. It is probable that 
the wrecks of the Government cutter, the Vzgz/ant, and 
some other vessels in Douglas Bay, in which Sir 
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WILLIAM HILLARY personally assisted in saving life, 
and the total wreck of H. M. brig Racehorse, on Lang- 
ness Point, in the Isle of Man, all of which occurred in 
the year 1822, were the more immediate causes which 
roused his energetic mind to make his vigorous appeal to 
the public. | 

That appeal was warmly responded to, for it struck a 
sympathetic chord in the hearts of too many to permit 
the subject being any longer overlooked. Still at first 
but little was done, until the latter end of 1823, when 
Sir WILLIAM became acquainted with Mr. THOMAS 
WILSON, who was then one of the representatives in 
Parliament for the City of London, and who cordially 
threw himself into the cause, feeling that there was a 
sort of claim on those engaged in foreign commerce, 
to assist in any plan for the preservation of the lives 
of those by whom that commerce was carried on. 
Accordingly, we find Mr. WILSON immediately taking 
steps to hold a preliminary meeting at the London 
Tavern, on the 12th of February, 1824, when, having 
been called to the chair, the following resolution was 
unanimously carried :— 

“That this meeting, taking into consideration the 
frequent loss of human life by Shipwreck, and believing 
that by the preconcerted exertions of practical men, and 
the adoption of practicable means, such calamities might 
often be averted, are of opinion that a National Institu- 
tion should be formed (to be supported by voluntary 
donations and subscriptions), for the Preservation of 
Life in cases of Shipwreck on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; for affording such immediate assistance to | 
the persons rescued as their necessities may require ; for 
conferring rewards on those who preserve their fellow- 
creatures from destruction; and for granting relief to 
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the destitute families of any who may unfortunately 
perish in their attempts to save the lives of others.” 

It was then arranged that a general meeting at the 
London Tavern should be convened for the 4th of March 
following, with the view to the formation of a National 
Shipwreck Institution. In the meantime, Mr. WILSON 
was successful in obtaining the consent of His Majesty 
King GEORGE IV. to become the patron of the institu- 
tion; of their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of YORK, 
CLARENCE, SUSSEX, CAMBRIDGE, and Prince LEOPOLD 
to be its Vice-Patrons; and the Earl of LIVERPOOL its 
President. The two Archbishops, the Bishops of LON- 
DON, DURHAM, BATH and WELLS, and BRISTOL, Mr. 
GEORGE HIBBERT, Mr. GEORGE LYALL, Mr. JONATHAN 
CHAPMAN, with many others of the nobility, gentry, and 
merchants in the kingdom, also gave their names in sup- 
port of the Institution, as Vice-Presidents and Members 
of Committee. On the 4th of March a general meeting, 
most influentially and numerously attended, was accord- 
ingly held’ at the London Tavern, at which the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY (Dr. MANNERS SUTTON) 
presided. 

The result of this meeting in the City of London was 
that the “RoyYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK” was 
founded, and established on a permanent basis; and it 
must have been a proud day for Sir WILLIAM HILLARY, 
Mr. WILSON, and their coadjutors, to find the cause 
they had long worked for in private, publicly and elo- 
quently advocated in the metropolis of the kingdom by 
various influential men, including among them the ever- 
to-be-revered name of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

On his return to the Isle of Man, Sir WILLIAM 
HILLARY, supported by the Lieut.-Governor and other 
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officers of the island, established in 1826 a District Life- 


boat Association. The first Life-boat, built by Mr. 
PLENTY, of Newbury, was stationed in Douglas Bay, 
another at Castletown in 1827, a third at Peel in 1828, 
and a fourth at Ramsay in 1829. Between the years 
1821 and 1846 no fewer than 144 wrecks had taken place 
on the island, and 172 lives were lost, while the destruc- 
tion of property was estimated at a quarter of a million. 
In 1825, when the City of Glasgow steamer was stranded 
in Douglas Bay, Sir WILLIAM HILLARY assisted in saving 
the lives of sixty-two persons; and in the same year eleven 
men from the brig Leopard, and nine from the sloop Fancy, 
which became a total wreck. In 1827-32, Sir WILLIAM, 
accompanied on one occasion by his son, saved many 
other lives ; but his greatest success was on the 20th of 
November, 1830, when he saved in the Life-boat twenty- 
two men, the whole of the crew of the mail steamer Sz. 
George, which became a total wreck on St. Mary’s Rock. 
On this occasion he was washed overboard among the 
wreck, with other three persons, and was saved with great 
difficulty, having had six of his ribs fractured. 

On its formation, the ROYAL NATIONAL INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE FROM SHIP- 
WRECK was nobly supported by the liberality of the 
public, its receipts during the first year of its existence 
having reached the sum of £9826 6s. 6d., and the Com- 
mittee, in their first Report, had the satisfaction to 
state that they had caused twelve Life-boats to be 
built for different stations on the coast, besides which 
thirty-nine Life-boats had been stationed on our shores 
by benevolent individuals, and Associations, not con- 
nected with the Institution. It should be added, that 
in its early days, the Institution assisted local bodies 
to place Life-boats on the coast ; and some of them 
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remained nominally in connection with it, but it did not 
undertake any superintendence or control over them. 
The Institution had also placed the mortar apparatus 
of Captain MANBY at sixteen different stations. 

It may here be mentioned that, many years after- 
wards, it abandoned, from want of adequate support, two 
important functions, namely, supplying the coast with 
the mortar and rocket apparatus, and providing for the 
wants of sailors who had been saved from Shipwreck. | 

The first of these duties is now, as previously mentioned, 
most efficiently discharged by the Board of Trade, in 
conjunction with the Coastguard; and the second is — 
admirably and promptly carried out by the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society, with the help of its. 
numerous agents on the coast. | 

In the year 1826 the late GEORGE PALMER, Esq,, 
of Nazing Park, Essex, M.P. for the Southern Division 
of that County, first became connected with the Insti- 
tution, to the interests of which he unceasingly devoted 
a large portion of his valuable time, to within a few 
weeks of his lamented death on the 12th of May, 1853. 
In 1828 his plan of fitting Life-boats was used by the 
Institution, and was only superseded in 1852 by the 
adoption of the self-righting principle. 

The services rendered by PALMER’sS boats to ship- 
wrecked persons and vessels in distress, were very great, 
some hundreds of the former having been saved through 
their instrumentality from inevitable death, and many of 
the latter from destruction. 

In the second year of the history of the Institution, 
1825-26, the receipts amounted to £2392 75. 5a, in 
addition to which there was a legacy of 41000 from the 
late JOHN HENRY HECKER, Esq., of Finsbury, making ¢’ 
a total of 43392 7s. 5d. 
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In their second Report the Committee were enabled 
to state that they had placed additional Life-boats, and. 
sets of the mortar apparatus on the coast ; and had 
established several Branch Associations. Up to that 
period the Society had contributed to the saving of 
342 lives from Shipwreck, either by its own life-saving 
apparatus or by other means for which it had granted 
rewards, 

From the next nine Reports of the Institution we 
find that its annual receipts during the fifteen years they 
embrace never reached the amount received even in the 
second year after its establishment. - The Institution 
nevertheless pursued its work on the coast as far as 
its limited means permitted, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


ACCIDENTS TO THE BLYTH, ROBIN HOOD'S BAY, AND SOUTH SHIELDS 
LIFE-BOATS—CONDITION OF THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE IN 1849— 
RESULTS OF THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTION IN TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS, 


ETWEEN 1841 and 1850 no appeal was made to 
the public on behalf of the NATIONAL SHIP- 
WRECK INSTITUTION, and it is therefore difficult to 
furnish any detailed account of its operations; but the 
records of three accidents to Life-boats, with a terrible 
loss of life, are succinctly given. 

The first was at Blyth, Northumberland, in October, 
1841. The Life-boat was pulling off against a strong 
wind, when a heavy sea struck her, causing her to run 
stern under, and to half fill with water. From want. 
of delivering-valves the boat could not free herself ; she 
became unmanageable, and fell off the wind, when a 
second sea struck her, and she capsized. On this occa- 
sion ten men were drowned. 

Again, at Robin Hood’s Bay, on the coast of York- 
shire, seven miles south of Whitby, in February, 1843, 
the Life-boat went off to the assistance of a stranded 
vessel, the Azz, of London, during a fresh northerly 
gale. The Life-boat had got alongside the wreck, and 
was taking in the crew, when, it is supposed, four or five 
men jumped into her at once on one side, when, a heavy 
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sea striking her at the same time, she capsized. Many 


' of the crew got on her bottom, while three remained 


' underneath her, and in this state she drifted towards the 


shore on the opposite side of the bay. On seeing the 
- accident from the shore, five gallant fellows launched a 


coble (fitted with air-cases as a Life-boat), and tried to 
pull off to the rescue; but she had hardly encountered 
two seas, when she was turned end over end; two of 
her crew were drowned, and she drifted ashore bottom 
up. On this occasion Lieut. LINGARD, R.N., of the 
Coastguard service, and eleven men, lost their lives, 
three men came on shore safely under the Life-boat, and 


~ some on her bottom; the other men were washed off. 


\ 
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The following deplorable accident also happened to 
the South Shields Life-boat on the 4th of December, 1849, 
when the boat, manned by twenty-four pilots, went out 
to the aid of the Betsy, of Littlehampton, stranded on 
the Herd Sand. There was a heavy sea on from the 
eastward at the time, but little wind, and a strong ebb- 
tide. The boat had reached the wreck, and was lying 
alongside, with her head to the eastward, having a rope 
fast to the quarter, but the headfast not properly secured, 
and the shipwrecked men were about to descend into 
the Life-boat, when a heavy sea, recoiling from the bows 
of the vessel, lifted the bow of the boat, and turned her 
up on end, throwing the whole of the crew and the water 


' into the stern sheets. The headfast not holding, the boat 


drove in this position, astern of the vessel, and, before 
she could recover herself, a second sea completed the 
work of destruction by throwing her completely over, 
and she ultimately drifted on shore bottom up. On this 
occasion twenty out of twenty-four (or double her proper 
crew) were drowned under the boat. On seeing the 
accident two other Life-boats immediately dashed off 
C2 
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from North and South Shields, saved four of the men, 
and rescued the crew of the Betsy. 

The boat to which this last sad disaster happened was 
34 feet long, over all, and had nearly 11 feet breadth 
of beam. It was of the shape of a steamer’s paddle-box 
boat, or nearly of the original GREATHEAD form, and had 


30 inches sheer of gunwale, and 11 inches curvature of — 


keel. It was fitted with an air-case under the flat or 
deck, 15 inches in height, which contained 224 cubic feet 
of air, with a well for water-ballast in the middle, holding 
30 cubic feet, or 17 cwt. when full. The surface of the 
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flat or deck was 20 inches above the underside of the © 
keel ; and the boat was fitted with flat top air-cases . 
around the sides. The boat had'an open well when the | 


accident happened, and when thrown on end the water- 
ballast would run out into her stern. 


It is but justice to add, and it is a fact highly honour- 


able to the port, that the Life-boats at Shields had been in 
constant use since GREATHEAD first launched his boat 


en a ee 


there on the 30th of January, 1790, and that this was — 


the first case where loss of life had happened. 


At this time (1849) the Life-boat work was in a very | 


depressed ‘state, the public having apparently lost all 
interest in it. Some of the Local Life-boat Associations 
had ceased to exist, and many of the Life-boats had been 
allowed to fall into decay; and in places where ship- 


— 
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wrecks were very rare, the boats had remained many ' 


months out of the water; so that when wrecks did occur 
the boatmen had no confidence in them, and preferred 
going off in their own craft to a wreck, which was often 
attended with most lamentable consequences. Funds 
too were often wanting to pay these brave men for their 
services, and the whole system was in such a low state 
that among all the Life-boats in the United Kingdom 
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there were perhaps not a dozen really efficient boats. The 
NATIONAL SHIPWRECK INSTITUTION with diminished 
funds had been exciting less interest from year to year, 
while the great increase of our commerce was constantly 
occasioning an increased number of casualties at sea. 

It may be interesting to know that at about this-period 
the following nineteen Life-boats were more or less in 
connection with the Institution :— 


ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 
Boulmer. Moelfre. Nil. 
Bnidlington. North Sunderland. 
Boston Deeps. Penmon. IRELAND. 
Bideford (three boats). Penrhyn. Derrynane, 
Cemlyn. Rhoscolyn. Kilmore. 
Holyhead. Rye. Rosslare. 
Llanddwyn. Scilly Islands, . Total, 19 boats. 


Its income in 1849-50 was £354 17s. 6d. in yearly 
subscriptions, donations, and dividends arising from a 
small amount of stock in the 3 Per Cent. Reduced 
Annuities, 

From the time of the formation of the Institution in 
1824 it had awarded 74 gold medallions, and- 429 silver 
medals, to officers, boatmen, and other persons, as hono- 
rary distinctions for their meritorious exertions in saving 
life from shipwreck ; and had voted pecuniary rewards to 
the amount of £6976 for saving altogether 6716 lives ; 
in addition to having expended £5500 on Life-boats, and 
other appliances, for saving life from shipwrecks on our 
coasts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RE-ORGANISATION OF THE SOCIETY IN 1850 — SERVICES OF THE 
PRESIDENT, THE COMMITTEE, AND . OFFICERS — THE DUKE OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND’S PRIZE FOR THE BEST LIFE-BOAT —NOTICE 
TO BOAT-BUILDERS—LIFE-BOAT DESIGNS RECEIVED—-THEIR EXAMI- 
NATION BY THE PRIZE LIFE-BOAT COMMITTEE—PRIZE AWARDED 
TO MR. JAMES BEECHING—GREAT EXHIBITION OF 185I—WRECK 
REGISTER AND CHART. 

“HE Committee were not insensible to the deficien- 
cies in the means of saving life in 1850, but 

the support they received was not sufficient to enable 
them to overcome their difficulties. | 
The lamentable accident to the Shields Life-boat, 
however, had the effect of calling public attention to the 

Life-boat question ; and in the sequel important results 

to the cause of humanity flowed from an event which 

at the moment was only thought of as a great calamity. 

For the mind of the nation having been once directed to 

the existing state of things, men could no longer view 

with apathy the increasing loss of life from Shipwreck, 
the many and fatal accidents to inefficient Life-boats, 
and the entire absence of any along extensive lines of 
coast in these islands. | 

One of the first effects was, that following in the steps 
of those great men who, since the days of Queen ELIZA- 

BETH, have been the pioneers of progress in humanity 

as well as in arts, science, and literature, and have thus 

made this country illustrious by its religious and civilising 
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influences, a noble band of men formed themselves into 
a Committee to make renewed efforts on behalf of the 
shipwrecked sailor. 

The late PRINCE CONSORT, with his highly cultivated 
mind, and intuitive appreciation of all that was good and 
creat, accepted the office of Vice-Patron of the Institution, 
in conjunction with the late KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
Two or three years afterwards, Her Majesty THE 
QUEEN, who had been its Patron since her accession 
to the Throne, contributed £100 to its funds; and sub- 
sequently became an. annual subscriber of 450 to the 
Society. Again, in 1860, HER MAJESTY was pleased to 
erant a Charter of Incorporation to the Institution. To 
this day THE QUEEN continues to take a warm interest 
in its welfare, which feeling is fully shared in by their 
Royal Highnesses the PRINCE OF WALES and the 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, who have each most efficiently 
presided at its Annual Meetings. 

ALGERNON, Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, the “good 
Sailor Duke,” became its President in 1851, and threw 
his whole heart into the work, which ultimately made 
his name famous throughout the world. On his decease 
in 1866, his office was filled by the present Duke of. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, who takes great interest in the wel- 
fare of the Institution, and who, in conjunction with his 
son, Earl PERCY, M.P., continues to render it valuable 
and cordial co-operation. 

Mr. THOMAS WILSON, formerly M.P. for the City of 
London, who had already been its Chairman for twenty- 
six years, and was then over eighty years old, with an 
unclouded intellect, and a zeal that knew no rest, became 
absorbed afresh in the work. 

He was seconded by Mr. GEORGE PALMER, the Deputy 
Chairman of the Society. He was about the same age 
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as Mr. WILSON, and by his intelligence and foresight 
aided in every way in his power to further the great 
and national work of the Institution ; and shortly before 
his decease, in 1853, the Committee had the honour to 
present to him its Gold Medal in acknowledgment of his 
long and most valuable services, 

In 1853 the Institution was most fortunate in enlisting 
the services of Mr. THOMAS CHAPMAN, F.R.S., Chair- 
man of Lloyd’s Register, as successor to Mr. GEORGE 
PALMER, as its Deputy Chairman. Mr. CHAPMAN has 
since then brought to bear on the affairs of the Life- 
boat Institution an amount of talent, activity, and ex- 
perience which have rarely been witnessed in a similar | 
capacity, and which have been productive of the happiest 
and most successful results to the cause of humanity. 

In 1854 Mr. THOMAS BARING, M.P., F.R.S., at Mr. 
CHAPMAN’S request, became Chairman of the Committee 
of Management, in succession to the late Mr. Alderman 
THOMPSON, M.P., who had been appointed Chairman on 
the death of his friend Mr. WILSON. Mr. BARING con- 
tinued to hold that office to the close of his life (1873), 
when Mr. CHAPMAN consented to become Chairman of 
the Committee ; and Mr. GEORGE LYALL, late Governor 
of the Bank of England, became the Deputy Chair- 
man, 

Sir EDWARD PERROTT, Bart., joined the Committee 
of the Institution in the early part of 1850. As Chair- 
man of its Sub-Committees, he has during the past 
twenty-four years rarely been absent when its sub and 
general committee meetings are held; and thus, and in 
many other respects, he has powerfully and unceasingly 
aided in building up the noble superstructure of Life- 
boat work which we now witness and admire on our 
coast, In grateful recognition of these services the 
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Committee of Management, in 1872, had the satisfac- 
tion to present to Sir EDWARD the Gold Medal of the 
Institution. 

Captain WASHINGTON, R.N., F.R.S., became a mem- 
ber of the Committee in 1851 ; he brought his great ex- 
perience and ability to bear for many years on the 
Life-boat cause, and published a pamphlet on Naval 
Architecture and Life-boats. 

The Marquis of CHOLMONDELEY, Admiral Sir 
WILLIAM H. HALL, K.C.B., Mr. W. H. HaArRTON, 
Admiral RYDER, The Right Hon. STEPHEN CAVE, M.P., 
Captain DE STE. CROIX, Colonel FITZROY CLAYTON, 
_ Sir WILLIAM CLAYTON, Bart., Admiral MCHARDY, 
Colonel PALMER, and other gentlemen have also ren- 
dered valuable services for a long period at the Com- 
mittees of the Institution. 

In 1850, the Editor was appointed, at a comparatively 
early age for so responsible an office, Secretary of the 
Institution, and from that period to the present time he 
has had the happiness to enjoy the confidence of its 
Committee of Management, Officers, and Staff, its nume- 
rous Branch Committees, and the support of the public 
in general. , 

In 1852, Captain J. R. WARD, R.N., was appointed its 
Inspector of Life-boats. His appointment and services 
have been of great benefit to the Life-boat cause. Pos- 
sessing a clear mind, considerable scientific knowledge, 
and a zeal tempered by great discretion, he has devoted 
a large portion of his life to mature the means of Saving 
Life from Shipwreck, and to promote the best interests 
of the Institution. | 

In 1862, Captain DAVID ROBERTSON, R.N., was 
appointed the Institution’s Assistant Inspector of 
Life-boats, and he has ever since discharged the duties 


‘ 
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of his responsible office to the great satisfaction of the 
Committee of Management and the Local Committees. 

In consequence of the great increase in the number of 
the Life-boats of the Institution, it was found absolutely 
necessary to appoint another Inspector at the beginning 
of the present year, and Captain C..GRAY JONES, R.N., 
was accordingly selected for that important post ; and 
he has already given promise to emulate in every respect 
his two Senior Officers, having been presented with 
the Society’s Silver Medal in acknowledgment of his 
intrepidity in the Dundrum Bay Life-boat in February 
last. 
On the reorganisation of the Society in 1850, the 
Committee undertook the immediate and more decided 
superintendence of the Life-boat work on our coasts, 
with the aid of the Local Committees at the several 
Branches, 

It was arranged that the boats should be periodically 
inspected by their own officers ; while a fixed scale of 
payments to the coxswains and crews of the Life-boats 
on all occasions of their going afloat in them, whether 
on service or quarterly exercise, was settled, in addition 
to an annual salary to the coxswains. Again, a system 
of quarterly and other Reports from the Branches to the 
parent Institution was initiated. 

Beyond all this, however, it was evident that the first 
and most obvious step to take was to introduce an im- 
proved plan of Life-boat, both as regarded external form 
and internal fittings. 

The Editor well remembers the deep interest which 
the late Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND took in the subject, 
and which resulted in His Grace’s offering a prize of 
one hundred guineas for the best model of a Life-boat, 
together with a further like sum to defray the cost of 
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building a boat on the model to be chosen—and a hand- 
bill, of which the following is a copy, was extensively 
circulated on the coasts of the United Kingdom, and in 
many foreign countries, calling attention to his offer :— 


“TO BOATBUILDERS, SHIPWRIGHTS, &C. 


“Great loss of life having occurred from time to time 
on the coast of Northumberland, and elsewhere, by the 
upsetting of Life-boats, and especially in the case of the 
Shields Life-boat in December last, whereby twenty 
pilots were drowned, notice is hereby given, that, with a 
view to the improvement of boats to be employed for 
such purposes, His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBER- 
LAND offers the sum of one hundred guineas for the 
best model of a Life-boat, which may be sent to the 
Surveyor’s Department, Admiralty, Somerset House, 
London, by the 1st day of February, 1851. 

“The Surveyor of the Navy has consented to act as 
final referee in adjudging the reward, and has named the 
following Committee to examine the models, and conduct 
the requisite experiments :—Captain WASHINGTON, R.N., 
F.R.S., Inspector of Harbours; JOHN FINCHAM, Esq,., 
Master Shipwright at Portsmouth Dockyard; ISAAC 
WaTTS, Esq., Assistant Surveyor, Admiralty, Somerset 
House ; Commander JERNINGHAM, R.N., of H.M.S. £2- 
cellent, late Inspecting Commander of Coastguard at 
Great Yarmouth, and JAMES PEAKE, Esq., Assistant 
Master Shipwright, Woolwich Dockyard. 

“And His Grace offers the further sum of one hundred 
guineas for building a Life-boat according to the model 
Which may be approved of. 

“Tt is considered that the chief objections to the pre- 
sent Life-boats, generally speaking, are :— 
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“1, That they do not right themselves in the event of 
being upset. 

“2. That they are too heavy to be readily launched, 
or transported along the coast, in case of need. 

“3, That they do not free themselves of water fast 
enough. | 

“4. That they are very expensive. 

“Tt is recommended that the models be made on the 
scale of one inch to a foot, and that they be accompanied 
by plans, specifications, and estimates. The models will 
not be detained beyond the Ist of April, in case the 
respective builders should wish to send them to the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 


“ London, October, 1850.” 


That offer was freely responded to by boat-builders 
and others from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and from France, Holland, Germany, and the United 
States of America, and the large number of 280 models 
and plans were sent in. | 

On examining the papers, it was found that there was 
a want of exact information on many points, and accord- 
ingly a circular, naming the several particulars required, 
was sent to each contributor. The answers to these 
circulars, with the original descriptions, specifications, 
and plans of the several models, made five folio manu- 
script volumes. | 

The several models and plans were deposited in rooms 
at Somerset House, lent by the Admiralty, and the 
Committee appointed to decide on their relative merits 
devoted themselves unceasingly for six months to the 
examination of them. 3 

A general review of the models soon pointed out that 
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they might be advantageously grouped according to 
their characteristic features. Thus there were several 
models in the shape of pontoons ; catamarans, or rafts, 
formed a second group ; a third group may be described 
as having for its type a troop boat or steamer’s paddle- 
box boat; a fourth as partaking chiefly of the north 
country coble; and lastly, a group composed of the 
ordinary boat in every-day use, slightly modified ac- 
cording to the nature of the coast they were intended 
for. 

After examining the models separatcly, so as to ascer- 
tain their form for pulling or sailing, their dimensions, 
capacity for holding water, area of delivering valves, 
weight, nature and amount of extra buoyancy, and trying 
experiments in the Thames on their relative stability, 
power of self-righting, and readiness in freeing them- 
selves, having also prepared a description of several, and 
added a few remarks—each model was brought forward 
in turn before the General Committee, the description 
and remarks read over, discussed, corrected, and agreed 
upon, | 

The difficulty then arose, where so many boats were 
nearly alike, of deciding on the relative merits of each. 
In order to ensure that no good quality should be over- 
looked, the Committee agreed upon those points which 
they considered the essential qualities of a Life-boat, and 
their order of precedence. A certain numeral was then 
given to each of those qualities, according to its impor- 
tance, so that the whole numbers should make up Ioo. 
It may be satisfactory to know what, in the opinion of 
the Committee, were those qualities, and the degree of 
importance they attached to them. They were as 
follows :— 
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Qualities as a rowing boat in all weather 20 

Qualities as a sailing boat . = . 18 

Qualities as a sea boat ; as stability, safety, 
buoyancy forward for launching through 


a surf, &c. ; : 10 
Small internal capacity fst water up it tthe 
level of the thwarts. : - 9 


Means of freeing boat of water feaaily . 8 
Extra buoyancy ; its nature, amount, dis- 


tribution, and mode of application - 
Power of self-righting . : ‘ . 6 
Suitableness for beaching ‘ : - 4 
Room for, and power of, carrying pas- 


sengers 3 
Moderate weight for deansacee alone choi 3 
Protection from injury to the bottom i 3 
Ballast, as iron I, water 2, cork 3... -, 3 
Access to stem or stern. ‘ 3 
Timber heads, for securing warps to 2 
Fenders, life-lines, &c. . : ‘ - 


It will be seen by the above formula that the Com- 
mittee considered it an essential requisite in a Life-boat 
that she should be a good rowing boat, and able to get 
off the beach in any weather in which a boat can live 
at sea, as, in the absence of such a power, other good 
qualities are of no avail. To this then was awarded the 
highest number ; but, as on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where the wrecks generally occur on outlying 
sands, nearly all the Life-boats go off under sail, and, as 
it was evident that some of the best models were pre- 
pared with this view, it was considered that these also 
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were entitled to be placed on a par with boats built 
chiefly for pulling ; yet, as rowing is the general rule 
around the coasts, a slight difference was made in its 
favour. 

These preliminary formula having been arranged, all 
dificulties disappeared. Each model was again brought 
forward in its turn, each of its qualities was named and 
examined in order, and the number, or proportion of the 
whole number, according to its merits, was proposed, 
agreed upon, and set down in a column. After some 
days, when many models had been examined, these 
numbers were added up, and the relative order of merit 
in the several boats established. The six boats that 
stood first on the list were then for the third time brought 
forward, and placed together side by side, their several 
points again examined, and the models carefully com- 
pared with each other. The issue was a confirmation of 
the values already adjudged, and it was ultimately de- 
cided that Mr. JAMES BEECHING, of Great Yarmouth, 
was the successful candidate for the premium offered 
for the best model of a Life-boat, he having obtained 84 
marks out of the maximum of 100. 

The result of the labours of the Northumberland Com- 
mittee, which was fully concurred in by Admiral Sir 
BALDWIN WALKER, Surveyor of the Navy, was embodied 
inan elaborate Report, accompanied by a plate of the 
Prize Life-boat, and of several of the principal boats 
brought under the Committee’s notice, of which drawings 
were prepared by Mr. JOSEPH PROWSE, then Draughts- 
man in H.M. Dockyard, Woolwich, and now the zealous 
Surveyor of Life-boats to the Institution. This Report 
was published at the sole expense of the Duke of | 
NORTHUMBERLAND, and copies of it were presented by 
him to all the competitors for his prize, to the principal 
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authorities in the United Kingdom, and to the Maritime 
Governments throughout the world. 

A selection of the competing Model Life-boats was 
_ afterwards shown on a large stand in the Great Exhibition 


of 1851, at the desire of the Committee of the Naval 


Section. The Jury of that Class in their Report to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition said in respect to them, 
“Models of these very Life-boats figure amongst the 
most valuable contributions to the Great Exhibition, and 
furnish a splendid example of liberality in the cause of 
humanity and practical science, never surpassed if ever 
equalled.” 

Together with the prize Life-boat Report above re- 
ferred to was published the first Wreck Chart of the 
British Isles. Its unique appearance excited great atten- 
tion; and to the late Admiral WASHINGTON is un- 
questionably due the credit of the first compilation and 
publication, under the authority of Government, of a 


Wreck Register and Chart of the United Kingdom. 


Wreck Registers and Charts have ever since been pub- 


lished, and are now issued annually under the authority | 


of the Board of Trade. During the past twenty years 
a complete synopsis of the annual Wreck Register has 
appeared in the ‘ Life-boat Journal,’ and the newspapers 
of the day, and such comments have largely contributed 
to mature the public mind in regard to the state of un- 
seaworthy ships and the sad condition of our seamen, 
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CHAPTER V. 


LIFE-BOATS BUILT BY BEECHING—-ACCIDENTS TO LYTHAM AND RHYL 
BOATS—LIFE-BOAT DESIGNED BY MR. JAMES PEAKE—DESIGN 
ALTERED AND MODIFIED—THE ‘LIFE-BOAT JOURNAL’—THE SHIP- 
WRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY—CHANGE OF TITLE BY THE NATIONAL 
SHIPWRECK INSTITUTION — MUNIFICENT BEQUEST BY CAPTAIN 
HAMILTON FITZGERALD, R.N.—THE BOARD OF TRADE—THE ROCKET 
APPARATUS, 


EANWHILE Mr. JAMES BEECHING constructed 

a twelve-oared boat; it was 36 ft. long, and 

was the first self-righting Life-boat ever constructed. 

He also built one on the same plan for Boulmer, on 
the coast of Northumberland. 

The first boat was purchased by the Ramsgate Har- 

bour Commissioners, and it afterwards performed many 

gallant exploits, and saved a large number of lives. In 


~ asubsequent chapter some account will be given of her 


noble services, 

He also built other boats of that class, but did not 
Strictly follow the original design. Amongst them were 
two for the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, which Society 
had placed some Life-boats on the coast. The two in 
question were stationed respectively at Lytham and | 
Rhyl; but unfortunately those boats met with lament- 
able accidents in the year 1852. 

There is no doubt that in both those cases the impru- 
dent carrying of sail was the immediate cause of the 
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disasters, their sails being more adapted for racing than 
for storm sails; besides the boats were faulty in their 
form, faulty in their fittings, and faulty in their mode of 
ballasting. The water ballast escaped by the pump-hole 
when the boats rolled, and the tank, not being full, became 
a shifting ballast, which, of course, is very dangerous 
in any boat. 

The Lytham Life-boat was 28 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 34 ft. 
deep, and had 25 cwt. of water ballast. The Rhy! 
boat was 26 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 3 feet deep, and had 
18 cwt. of water ballast. 

At the time it was generally supposed that the boats 
were built after the prize model ; but it afterwards proved 
that such was not the case, there being material diffe- 
rences between them. 

The Life-boat Committee not being altogether satis- 
fied with BEECHING’S boat had previously requested Mr. 
PEAKE, one of their number, to go over the various com- 
peting designs once more ; and after careful examination 
to embody as many as possible of the good qualities of 
‘the best plans into a new design, by which it was hoped 
the errors of BEECHING’S plan might be overcome. 

Such a boat was accordingly designed by Mr, PEAKE, 
and, by the authority of the Lords of the Admiralty, was 
built at Woolwich Dockyard at the expense of the Go- 
vernment, under Mr. PEAKE’S personal superintendence. 

The first trial of it on the coast was made at Brigh- 
ton, on the 3rd of February, 1852, ina strong south-west 
breeze. The Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND and several 
Naval Officers and others, along with a large body of 
the fishermen and boatmen of the place, watched. the 
trial with much interest. 

Its extreme length was 30 ft., length of keel 24 ft, 
breadth of beam 8 ft., and its depth 34 ft. It pulled 
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ten oars double-banked. It had side air-cases under 
the seats, and raised air-cases, 4 ft. long, in the ex- 
tremes up to gunwale height, the tops being covered 
with a good coating of cork, to prevent their being 
stove if jumped upon. In order to free the boat of any 


- water she might ship, 8 tubes closed by self-acting valves, 


_ passed through the deck and bottom. With the ballast 
_ of an iron keel of 7 cwt., the boat weighed 46 cwt. The 
_ draught of water was 15 in,, and 18 in. with the crew 


on board. It was proved by this trial— 

I. That when the boat had been hove keel up by a 
crane, she righted herself in five seconds, 

2. That when light she entirely freed herself from water 
in fifty-five seconds, 

3. That on taking the beach through heavy rollers the 
boat showed great buoyancy and stability, and brought 
her crew on shore without shipping water. 

4. That she could carry thirty persons besides her 
crew, or forty-two in all. 

Many modifications and alterations were made in this 


- boat from time to time, after the numerous trials and | 


experiments to which it was subjected, and ultimately it 
was completed and presented to His Grace, who had 
three others built similar to it at his own expense, besides 
the one on BEECHING’S design, with Transporting Car- 
tiages and Boat Houses complete, for the use of the fish- 
ing stations and shipwrecked crews on the coast of 
Northumberland. 

After these boats had been tested on the coast by 
its Inspector of Life-boats, some of them in gales of 
wind and heavy seas, during the following winter, 
the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION proceeded 
cautiously to build others on the same plan; and this 
class of boat, with certain important modifications and 
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improvements in form, it has continued to adopt upto © 
the present time—the Committee and its Officers having, 
however, incessantly laboured to introduce into the 
construction of the boats every improvement that modern | 
science and actual trials in the heaviest storms could 
suggest ; so that the Life-boat of the Institution may 
now be truly designated an omnium gatherum, and . 
cannot be looked on as any one man’s design or inven- | 
tion. | 

‘In the year 1852, the ‘Zzfeboat, or Journal of the Na- 
tional Life-boat Institution,’ was first published, with the 
view of laying before the public all the information re- 
specting the construction and establishment of Life-boats 
—the number of Shipwrecks—the exertions made to save 
Life and Property—and the prizes and medals awarded 
to those who had been most active in that noble service. 

Prior to the year 1830, the “ Royal National Institu- 
tion for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck ” was 
the only Institution for the benefit of Shipwrecked 
Seamen whose sphere of action extended over the whole 
coasts of the United Kingdom; but in that year the 
valuable Society termed the “Shipwrecked Fishermen 
and Mariners’ Benevolent Society” was founded. That 
Society, in addition to its ordinary work of relieving 
the bodily wants of shipwrecked persons, and helping 
the families of deceased members, established a few 
Life-boat Stations on the coast; but in 1853 it offered 
to hand over to the Life-boat Institution its Life-boat 
establishments, with the funds raised for their special 
support, provided the latter would alter its title, so as 
to prevent any misconception of their respective duties. 
Accordingly in 1854 “The Royal National Institution 
for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck” agreed to 
alter its title to that of “THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE- 
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BOAT INSTITUTION, FOUNDED IN 1824 FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK.” The two 
Institutions since that period have worked cordially to- 


' gether; the one in saving life, and the other in fostering 


; 


I 
Hi 


| 


——_ -- 


| 


it when saved. 3 

The year 1856 was also a very eventful period in the 
history of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. The 
late Captain HAMILTON FITZGERALD, R.N., a previous 
liberal’contributor to its funds, left it the munificent legacy 
of £10,000, and in no way restricted its application. 
The Committee, feeling deeply the confidence which this 
gallant Officer had reposed in them, decided to carry 
out his humane object by expending the whole amount, 
if necessary, in planting additional Life-boats on the 
coast. The result was a large increase in the number 
of its Life-boats, and, as a sequence, in the number of 
lives saved. 

The Institution has, since then, through the libe- 
rality of the nation, been enabled to pursue vigorously 
its great work on the coast, and has, probably, made 
the most striking and remarkable progress on record, as 
far as the history of benevolent Societies is concerned. 
It has now a noble Life-saving Fleet of 242 boats under 
its management, and has, since its formation, contributed, 
by these and other means, to the saving of upwards of 
22,000 lives from Shipwrecks on our coasts. 

It is impossible to conceive the blessings thus con- 
ferred on countless families by the preservation of so 
many human beings from a watery grave. 

And here it is only right to mention that in 1854, after 
the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, the Board of 
Trade, being anxious to assist the Institution, as before 
stated, in the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck on 
our coasts, came to an arrangement with it, whereby, on 
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certain conditions, the Board undertook to repay from 
the Mercantile Marine Fund sums expended in pay- 
ments of Coxswains’ salaries and rewards to the crews 
of the Life-boats for going out in them, either on service 
or exercise. 

Thus the Society was materially aided in its efforts to 
found new Life-boat Stations, and to improve the efficiency 
of the older establishments. 

But at the close of the year 1869 its Committee, find- 
ing that the generous support of their countrymen was 
sufficient to maintain and work their Life-boat Fleet, 
and to meet all other requirements, and feeling confident 
that they could rely on a continuance of that support, 
felt it a public duty to decline any further assistance from 
funds raised by taxation ; and while heartily thanking 
the Board of Trade for the cordial and liberal co-opera- 
tion which they had always afforded to the Institution, it 
relinquished any further assistance from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. | | 

In addition to the assistance that had been thus 
rendered to the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION by 
the Board of Trade, the efforts of that Department in 
organising Rocket Apparatus Stations on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, and in the maintenance of the 
same in thorough working order, have been unceasing ; 
and this service contributes every year, under the zealous 
management of the Officers and men of the Coastguard 
Service, to the rescue of hundreds of persons from Ship- 
wreck at places which, from their rocky nature, preclude 
the employment of Life-boats. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


” 


OUR SHIPPING TRADE—EXTENT OF OUR SEA-BOARD—A YEAR’S WRECKS 
ON OUR COASTS—LIVES LOST—SHIPS LOST—-LIVES SAVED—THE 
WRECK CHART OF THE BRITISH ISLES FOR THE YEAR 1872 
GEOGRAPHICALLY EXPLAINED, 


N order to have some conception of the character of 
the work of the Institution, we must have some idea 
of the number of the ships and amount of the commerce 
which annually reach and leave our shores, and the num- 
ber of lives and value of the property thus exposed to 
the perils of the sea. Asa rule “dry statistics” are well 
avoided ; yet some attention to the following details 
respecting wrecks on the Coast must convey to an intel- 
ligent reader the absolute necessity for the organised 
system which the Institution has now so firmly estab- 
lished, and which has resulted in sailors of all nations, 
whose ships may be unhappily wrecked on our shores, 
having such confidence in the resources for their rescue. 
So strongly is this feeling often manifested that crews 
cling to their captains and ships while there is the least 
remnant of a hope of getting their vessels out of danger, 
and even at periods when the Life-boat men know by 
long experience the imminent risk the distressed sailors 
are incurring of losing their lives. 
- We find that in the year 1873 the number of vessels 
which entered inwards and cleared outwards from the 
ports in the United Kingdom, including repeated voyages 
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was 612,211, having a registered tonnage of 102,938,262 
tons. We also learn from Returns published by the 
Registrar-General of Seamen, that on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1873, the number of British Vessels registered, ex- 
clusive of River Steamers, was 20,799, having a total 
tonnage of 5,473,932 tons, and crews numbering over 
200,000 men and boys. The value of the enormous 
commercial transactions in which these ships are engaged 
in one year is believed to represent about six hundred 
millions sterling. 

It will also be interesting to know that the sea-board 
of England and Wales is 2,000 miles in extent, and that 
the Institution has on that length of coast 181 Life-boats ; 
the Scotch Coast is 1500 miles in length, on which the 
Society has 30 Life-boats ; while the length of the Irish 


Coast is 1400 miles, on which the Institution has 31 


Life-boats, 

As regards shipping disasters on our coasts, we find 
from the last Annual Wreck Register, published by the 
Board of Trade, that the number of wrecks, casualties, 

‘and collisions from all causes on and near the coasts of 
the British Isles in the year 1872, was 1,958, with the 
loss of 590 lives. 

The number of vessels lost or damaged on these occa- 
sions was 2,381, representing a registered tonnage of 
581,000 tons, and with crews to the number of 22,757 
men and boys. 

The number of vessels wrecked in 1872 had increased 
on the previous year by 392. It should here be ex- 
plained that the number of ships represented in the 
wrecks, casualties, and collisions of the year, is greater 
than the number of actual casualties, inasmuch as in 
each of the 409 cases of collision, two or more vessels 
of course were involved. 


, 
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Of the 2,381 ships, 1,878 are known to have been 
ships belonging to Great Britain and its dependencies, 
with British certificates of registry ; and 430 are known 
to have been ships belonging to foreign countries and 
states. Of the remaining 73 ships, the country and 
employment are unknown. Of the British registered 
ships, 1,156 were employed in the British coasting trade, 
and 722 were employed in the (over sea) Foreign and 
-Home trade. Of the ships belonging to foreign coun- 
tries and states, 19 employed in the British coasting 
trade met with casualties. | 

Of the total number of wrecks, &c. (1,958), reported 
as having occurred in 1872 on and near the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, 409 were collisions, and 1,549 were 
wrecks and casualties other than collisions. | 

The bright spots of the Wreck Register are the ser- 
vices of the Life-boats of the NATIONAL ‘LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION and the Life-preserving Apparatus of the 
Board of Trade. To these, and other services in saving 
life, we were indebted for the rescue of 4,634 lives during 
the year; and no one can doubt that the larger share 
of peril and exposure fairly belongs to the crews of 
the Life-boats, the boats being mostly called on to 
render their assistance when all other kind of succour 
would be hopeless. 

The annual average number of wrecks on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom reported in 1852-71, divided into 
four periods of five years, is as follows :—1852, 1,115 ; 
1853, 832; 1854, 987; 1855, 1,141 ; 1856, 1,153. Total 
for the five years, 5,228, or an annual average of 1,045 
wrecks, 1857, 1,143; 1858, 1,170; 1859, 1,416; 1860, 
1,379; 1861, 1,494. Total for the five years, 6,602, or an 
annual average of 1,320 wrecks, 1862, 1,488; 1863, 
1,654; 1864, 1,390; 1865, 1,656; 1866, 1,860. Total 
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for the five years, 8,058, or an annual average of 1,611 
wrecks, 1867, 2,090; 1868, 1,747; 1860, 2,114; 1870, 

1,502; 1871,1,575. Total for the five years, oes or an 
annual average of 1,805 wrecks. 

The following list shows the parts of the coasts on 
which the wrecks and casualties, on and near the shores 
of the United Kingdom in 1872 happened; it will be 
seen that the greatest number occurred on the East 
Coast. The numbers are as follows :—East Coast, 885 ; 
South Coast, 276; West Coast, 516; N. and W. Coast 
of Scotland, 44; Irish Coast, 198; Isle of Man, 20; 
Lundy Island, 9; Scilly Isles, ro. 

The sites of all these disasters are clearly shown in the 
accompanying Wreck Chart, which also denotes the posi- 
tions of the Life-boat Stations of the Institution. The 
black dots which cluster all round the Chart, and which 
at certain points stand in dense groups, and then thin 
away to a single file, define the positions of the shipping 
casualties of the year 1872. They are thickest on the 
Eastern Coast. Beginning at the Firth of Forth, we 
find that the shores of that estuary have numerous dots, 
while the Bass Rock has a little group in its neighbour- 
_ hood, and there is a thin sprinkling along the coast 
till we get to Hauxley, and thence to the mouth of the 
Tyne. 

Here are the first considerable groups on this line of 
coast, followed by others off Sunderland, and at the 
mouth of the Tees, and then a considerable number 
along the rocky coast from Saltburn to Whitby. Scar- 
borough and Filey then have a group of their own, while 
Flamborough Head and Bridlington showa uaige number 
of disasters. 

The low-lying Yorkshire shore from Bridlington to 
Spurn Head shows but few wrecks, but off the Humber, 
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and along the coast of Lincolnshire as far as Theddle- 
thorpe, there is another‘heavy list of casualties. Thence 
southward to Boston Deeps, and round the Wash, they 
are not very frequent, but along the northward coast of 
Norfolk the casualties are rather numerous, A large 
group occurs just as the coast again trends to the south ; 
and all along the Eastern Counties, from Yarmouth to 
Dunwich and Misner Haven, the wrecks lie thick together. 
They are pretty frequent as we pass down to Harwich 
and along the Essex Coast, and the mouth of the Thames 
brings a large contribution to the roll of Shipwrecks. 
The coast of the Channel from the North Foreland to 
Dungeness Lighthouse, including the Goodwin Sands, 
is very thickly dotted, as usual, with the marks of 
destruction. 

Along the South Coast the calamities are compara- 
tively few. There is a small group at Beachy Head; a 
few round the Isle of Wight; Durleston and St. Alban’s 
Head are also just spotted, and a large sprinkling lies 
round the Bill of Portland. From thence the beautiful 
coasts of Dorset and Devon seem almost clear; there 
are, however, several dots off them in the Channel, and 
a few off the Start Point. We then get round to Ply- 
mouth, where they cluster again. The Eddystone, well 
marked out by its splendid Lighthouse, is no longer 
terrible; but between it and the Breakwater is a dis- 
tressing group of casualties. Then the coast is almost 
clear till Deadman’s Point is reached and the Lizard is 
almost in sight, and then groups fringe the shore up to 
the Land’s End. The northern coast of Cornwall is 
comparatively clear. There are a few round Lundy 
Island, some more near Ilfracombe, and many more as 
_ Weston is passed. As the important port of Bristol is 
approached, they largely increase, the Bristol Channel 
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furnishing one of the most dense groups in the year's 
Wreck Chart. 

Considerable numbers are also seen on some por- 
tions of the Welsh Coast. . The peninsula of Pembroke- 
shire is largely spotted round, and all along the Western 
Coast, from St. David’s Head to Carnarvon Bay, the 
wrecks of the year had somewhat increased. They 
gather more thickly again round the Isle of Anglesea; 
and then, farther north, other large groups lie outside 
the mouths of the Mersey and the Dee, and along the 
Lancashire Coast as far as Southport. Thence north- 
ward the line is simply a broken chain of single spots, 
which gather rather thicker as we near the Clyde, and 
then die away till the whole of the Hebrides show but 
four—two on South Uist, one on North Uist, and the 
fourth at Northern Stornoway; while off the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, we find that fourteen disasters 
occurred in the year; and on the North and East Coasts 
of Scotland, down to Anstruther, we count the sites of 
nearly sixty wrecks. 

On the Northern, Eastern, and South-Eastern Coasts 
of Ireland, from Lough Swilly to Cape Clear, the work 
of destruction was somewhat busy, as is shown on 
the Chart, the marks clustering around the important 
ports of Belfast, Dublin, Waterford, and Cork ; while on 
the whole of the West Coast of Ireland, which is not 
much frequented by ships, we find only seventeen 
wrecks. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OUR COAST LIFE-BOATS AND THEIR EQUIPMENT— DANGERS OF ORDINARY 
OPEN BOATS—QUALITIES NECESSARY IN A LIFE-BOAT—-MODES BY 
WHICH EXTRA BUOYANCY IS OBTAINED AND THE SELF-DISCHARGE 
OF WATER IS PROVIDED FOR. 


E will now proceed to give some further explana- 
tions of the character and specialities of our coast 
Life-boats and their equipment, and more particularly of 
the famous, world-renowned, self-righting Life-boat of the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, which has been 
pronounced by our hardy boatmen and fishermen who 
go afloat in her as the best and safest boat that was ever 
launched from our shores, 
_ Although the word Life-boat has not in itself any 
definite meaning, it is generally understood as signifying 
a boat specially constructed for saving life in storms 
and heavy seas, when ordinary open boats could not 
attempt to do so except at the imminent peril or certain, 
death to those within them. 

What, then, are the causes which make ordinary open 
boats unsafe in rough seas? And in what manner are 
those causes removed in Life-boats ? 

The principal causes of a common open boat being 
unsafe in a heavy broken sea are, its liability to fill with 
water and swamp from a wave breaking into it, or by its 
upsetting, and. loss of stability from all water within it 
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falling to one side with every motion of the boat. It is 
therefore obvious that the chief requirement of a Life- 
boat is the counteraction as far as possible of these 
defects. 

The qualities necessary in a Life-boat may be thus 
summed up—we will remark on each in succession, and 
point out how far the boats of the Institution possess 
those qualities :— 


. Extra buoyancy. 

. Self-discharge of water. 
. Ballasting. 

. Self-righting. 

. Stability. 

. Speed. 

. Stowage-room. 

. Strength of build. 


ON OM Bh WN 


Extra Buoyancy.—The chief peculiarity of a Life-boat, 
which distinguishes it from all ordinary boats, is its being 
rendered unsubmergible, by attaching to it, chiefly within 
board, water-tight air-cases, or fixed water-tight compart- 
ments under a deck, or empty casks. This property, in 
one or more of the above forms, is common to all Life- 
boats, although some possess it in an inadequate degree, 
or badly distributed. So long as the necessary space 
for rowing and working the boat, and for the stowage of 
shipwrecked persons, is not interfered with, the amount 
of this “extra buoyancy” cannot be too great. 


Extra buoyancy may intelligibly be defined as the. 


excess of floating property in any body immersed in a 
fluid, the expression of which in pounds indicates the 
number of pounds’ weight of any other body that it is 
capable of floating in addition to itself. Thus a log of 
fir timber, the specific gravity of which wood is about 
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half that of water, will float with only half its body im- 
mersed, the remaining half representing its extra buoy- 
ancy. <A piece of dry fir wood has therefore extra 
buoyancy about equivalent to its own weight. 

This important property in a Life-boat should be 
sufficient in amount to enable it to be loaded with people, 
and nearly filled with water, without its then being so 
deeply immersed as to be unmanageable. 

Especially it is essential that the spare space along 
the sides of a Life-boat, within board, should be entirely 
occupied by buoyant cases or compartments; as when 
such is the case, on her shipping a sea, the water, until 
got rid of, is confined to the midship parts of the boat, 
where, to a great extent, it serves as ballast, instead of 
falling over to the lee side and destroying her equi- 
librium, as is the case in an ordinary open boat. Barrels 
or casks, which do not conform in shape to the sides of 
a boat, but leave large interstices to be occupied by 
water, are not suitable vehicles for providing extra 
buoyant power. The north country or Greathead class 
of Life-boats, of which those at Shields may be considered 
the type, have their extra buoyancy provided by a water- 
tight deck at the load-water line, the space between 
which and the boat’s floor is formed into water-tight 
air-chambers ; water-tight compartments are also built 
along the sides of the boat, within board, sloped from 
the gunwale to the deck thereby effectually excluding 
any water shipped from settling on one side. The excel- 
lent Life-boats designed by Messrs. LAMB & WHITE, of 
Cowes, which have been extensively supplied to ships 
and yachts, and to the Coastguard, have their buoyancy 
effected by similar air-compartments along the sides, 
extending from the gunwale to the boat’s floor, but 
without any enclosed space under the deck. The large 
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sailing Life-boats on the Norfolk and Suffolk Coasts, 


which are admirably adapted to the work of going out 
to wrecks ashore on far outlying sandbanks — such 
being the special requirement of that part of the coast 
-——have very wide detached air-boxes or tanks, strongly 
_ made, to correspond in form with the boats’ sides, and 
extending from the thwarts to the floor; but they have 
no deck. The Institution’s Self-righting Life-boats have 
a water-tight deck at the load water-line, and detached 
air-boxes along the sides, from the thwarts to the deck. 
A great amount of extra buoyancy is also in these boats 
derived from large end air-cases built across their bow 
and stern, and occupying from 5 ft. to 63 ft. in length from 
the stem and stern posts to gunwale height. These cases 
are chiefly intended to provide self-righting power; but 
in the event of the boat being stove in, and the space 
below the deck being filled with water, they alone have 
sufficient buoyancy to float her. Thus, in a 33 feet 
Lifeboat the buoyancy obtained by the end air-cases 
above the line of flotation is 4} tons ; in the side air-cases 
the buoyancy is equal to 14 tons ; and the buoyant space 
under the deck is equal to 54 tons. 


Self-Discharge of Water—The second peculiar cha- 
racteristic of a Life-boat, and which is closely allied to 
the preceding, although it is not possessed by all Life- 
boats, is the capability of self-discharging in a few 
seconds any water which may be shipped by the break- 
ing over of a sea, or by a boat being suddenly thrown on 
her beam-ends. Indeed, without this property, the full 
advantage of extra buoyancy is not realised, as without 
it all water breaking into a boat must remain in her, and 
become a shifting cargo, settling more or less on one 
side or at one end, with her every motion. 
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This self-discharging power is accomplished by means 
of the water-tight deck at the load-water-line, and a suff- 
cient number of large open tubes, having their upper 
orifices at the surface of the deck, and their lower ones at 
the boat’s floor, passing through the space between the 
deck and the floor, but hermetically closed to it ; thus 
providing an open communication between the interior 
of the boat and the sea, yet without suffering any leakage 
into the air-chambers under the deck. In some Life- 
boats these tubes are kept always open; in others, 
plugs movable by hand, and having laniards or handles 
to them, are fitted, to be withdrawn on water being 
shipped, In the self-righting boats the tubes are fitted 
with self-acting valves, which open downwards only, so 
that they will allow any water shipped to pass down- 
wards, whilst none beyond a trifling leakage can pass 
upwards through them. This valve is a simple plate, 
fitting the tube at its upper end, and made to turn on an 
axis on one side of its centre, as does an eccentric wheel. 
It is so balanced as of itself to remain shut, and on the 
slightest pressure of water from below, to shut still 
closer, whilst, on water falling on it from above, the 
pressure on the larger division of the plate, being neces- 
sarily greater than on the smaller, opens it downwards. 
Valves, unless self-acting and of very simple construc- 
tion, are objectionabte; but these are found to answer 
admirably,.and some which have been fifteen years in 
use are still efficient in the Life-boats of the Institution. 

It will be at once readily understood that, as the deck 
is placed at or above the load-water-line, any water 
which is above it will be above the outside level of the 
sea with which it has through the valves and tubes a free 
- communication ; and that, in obedience to the common 
law of fluids, which binds them to a uniform level, it 
E 
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must instantly, by its own gravity, pass through the 
valves until none remains above the surface of the deck; 
or, if the boat be very deeply loaded, until the level of 
the water outside, and of that within the boat, shall be 
the same. 

This quality of self-relief of water can, of course, only 


be possessed in perfection in boats with a raised water- 


tight deck at or above the load-water-line. 

Other Life-boats have no relieving holes at all, and, 
if filled by a sea, their crews have no resource but the 
primitive, slow, and laborious process of baling with 


buckets; to do which the oarsmen must take in their 


oars, and, for a time, disable their boat. 


U 


' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BALLASTING LIFE-BOATS—-WOOD AND CORK BALLAST—YOUGHAL LIFE- 
BOAT—WATER BALLAST—-THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK SAILING 
LIFE-BOATS — ACCIDENTS TO THE SOUTHWOLD AND GORLESTON 
LIFE-BOATS,. 


BALLASTING.—A third and important property in 
a Life-boat is ballasting. An ordinary open boat 


Cannot with safety be taken into a heavy sea with metal, 


or stone, or other ballast having greater specific gravity 
than water, for if she were upset, or filled with a sea, she 
must then infallibly sink. As, however, a Life-boat is 
provided with a large amount of ertra buoyant power, she 
may with impunity have a considerable amount of ballast 
of any description within her. We may here observe that 
ballast of some kind is very contributive to the efficiency 
of a Life-boat. Not only must it add to her stability, 
and thereby to her safety, but in proportion to the 
heaviness of the sea does weight become necessary to 
insure speed, its momentum being requisite to withstand 
the blow of each succeeding breaker, and to carry the 
boat through it as it strikes her ; in the same manner that 
the fly-wheel of a steam-engine or other machine, regu- 
lates and economises the motive power, and compensates 
for its irregular or intermittent action. The north 
country or Greathead Life-boats have generally no bal- 
last, their great breadth of beam being relied on for 
E, 2 
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stability ; but some of them have water let jnto a tank, 
constructed for the purpose in the midships of the boat 
beneath the deck. BEECHING’S Life-boats were also 
ballasted with water on the same principle; but through 
a difficulty in securing the filling of the tanks, and in 
preventing the escape of the water from them, serious 
accidents, accompanied by loss of life, occurred as before 
mentioned (p. 33) to two of those boats. The Institu- 


tion’s self-righting Life-boats are first ballasted with a 
heavy iron keel, which acts as a most powerful leverage. | 
These iron keels vary in weight from 3 to21cwt. Ballast | 
formed of air-tight cases, and of cork enclosed in water- ! 
tight cases, is also used in the self-righting Life-boats — 


of the Institution, of nearly equal weight to the iron 


| 


keel. Thus a ten-oared boat, 33 ft. long, has an iron | 


keel of 8 cwt., and nearly the same weight of air-cases, 
and cases of cork stowed beneath the deck. 


| 
| 


It is difficult for some persons to imagine that wood or | 


cork can partake of the nature of ballast. It is, how- 


t 
{ 


ever, a fact that any substance heavier than air may be | 


used as ballast,a pound of cork being as much ballast as 
a pound of iron or lead. The advantage of employing 
a ballast of less specific gravity than water is, that in 
the event of a boat being stove in, and the spaces below 
the deck filling with water, the extra buoyancy of the 
material then comes into play, and prevents the boat 
from being so deeply immersed as to become unmanage- 
able. 

In February, 1858, the Institution’s Life-boat at 
Youghal, County Cork, in launching, got stove on a rock, 
and a hole was made in her floor as large as a man’s 
head: she became at once deeply immersed, and the 
water rose to five or six inches above her deck, the 
spaces beneath it having filled with water; nevertheless 


| 
| 
| 


| 
) 
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she proceeded on her mission; and her gallant crew 
rowed her two miles to a wrecked Austrian ship, and 
in the midst of a very high surf, which frequently broke 
over and filled her, she took off fourteen men from 
the vessel’s bowsprit, and conveyed them safely to the 
land. Had all her ballast been of metal, she would un- 
doubtedly have become so deeply immersed after being 
stove, that she could not have proceeded to the wreck, 
and all on board must have perished. 

As, however, a large quantity of fixed ballast causes 
great extra labour and difficulty in land transport and 
launching, water-ballast is occasionally employed. It 
1s sometimes enclosed in water-tight tanks, but more 
frequently, as in the Norfolk and Suffolk boats, is 
unconfined. 

In consequence of the liability of enclosed tanks to 
leak from decay or injury, and of the water thereby 
spreading over the whole floor of the boat, water-ballast 
has been discontinued in most rowing Life-boats. 

With the exception of three or four of the old boats 


_ on the north country plan, which still retain water-tanks, 


the only boats in the United Kingdom now ballasted 
with water are some of the Norfolk and Suffolk Life- 
boats. These boats deserve especial notice. They are 


only nineteen in number, twelve of them being exclu- 


sively sailing-boats varying from 36 to 46 ft. in length, 


and from 1034 to 12 ft. in breadth. 


As those of the larger size are unmanageable in a 
heavy sea under oars, and as they have often to work to 


_ Windward against the heaviest gales to the rescue of the 
_ ¢rews of vessels wrecked on the numerous outlying 
_ banks which exist off that part of the coast, it is indis- 
. pensable that they should be heavily ballasted, and 
| have considerable draught of water, to give them: good 


; 
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weatherly qualities. In order, then, to make this re- 
quisite provision, without involving too much weight for 
convenient launching, they are provided with water- 
ballast, in addition to having iron keels. This water is 
let in by the same apertures that serve for self-relief of 
water, the plugs which close them not being withdrawn 
until the boat has got off the beach. The quantity of 
water thus let in is very great, being in the largest boat . 
of this class not less than seven tons—which water is 
not retained in an enclosed tank, but left to fill every ° 
unoccupied space up to the level of the plane of flota- . 
tion. This unoccupied space is chiefly confined to a ; 
narrow channel of about one-third of the boat’s width. : 
Cross air-cases at bow and stern, to the level of the - 
thwarts, also confine it lengthwise. The average area of | 
these channels is about 20 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, in | 
which the water lies to an average depth of 2} ft., in 
amount equal to about 200 cubic ft., or 5$ tons. | 
A great quantity of water also settles between the . 
“timbers of these boats, beneath the side and end air- | 
cases, which cases are movable separate boxes, and | 


which cannot be made to fit so closely as to fill up 
those spaces, These boats have also iron keels varying | 
from 12 to 17 cwt. 

At first thought it would appear highly dangerous to 
have so large a quantity of water loose within a boat: 
the truth is, however, that the safety of the principle 

| 


consists in the largeness of the quantity, taken together 
with the circumstance of its being cut off from access to 
the ends and sides of the boat. If these boats were less 
heavily ballasted, they would be more lively, rising and 
falling with every motion of the sea, and the water within 
them would be constantly in motion towards the lowest 
level; but thus heavily weighted and propelled by 


i 
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powerful sails, they cut deeply through every sea instead 
of rising to it—they, in nautical phraseology, make much 
worse weather of it than a lighter and a more lively boat 
would do; heavy bodies of “ green sea” break over them 
sO as sometimes to altogether submerge their crews, 
and to hurl them from one end of the boat to the 


- other, but their stability is so great that the boatmen 


have unbounded confidence in them, and are protected 
against being washed overboard by “ridge ropes” rove 
through iron stanchions round the boat, fixed in the 
gunwales. | 

The only boat of this class belonging to the NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, which has ever upset was the Southwold 
Life-boat in February, 1858, the then most recently-con- 
structed boat of the class. She was taken out, through 
a rather high surf, for the quarterly exercise of her crew. 
On returning to shore, before entering the surf, the crew 
injudiciously inserted the plugs, and pumped out about 
two-thirds of the water-ballast. They then ran her 
under sail, with too much way, into the surf, when a sea 
overtaking her, threw her stern up; the ton and a half of 
water still in her then rushed to the bow, which became 
completely submerged, and, broaching-to across the 
surf, she immediately upset. Her masts broke off on 
coming in contact with the ground, and not being a 
self-righting boat, she remained keel up. Her crew of 
fifteen men, all having on their life-belts, in accordance 
with the rules of the Institution, were saved; but three 
gentlemen—who had gone off as amateurs, and had 
refused to put on life-belts which had been offered to 
them—were drowned, although one at least of them was 
known to be a good swimmer. Had this boat been 
full ballasted, the sea would probably have broken over 
the stern instead of lifting it, and the accident would not 
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then have occurred. She has, however, since that period 


been ballasted with blocks of wood. 

The Gorleston private Life-boat built on this prin- 
ciple also upset in January 1866, and in December 1867, 
and thirty-eight “ves were -lost out of the a thus 


endangered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SELF-RIGHTING PRINCIPLE IN LIFE-BOATS—MODE BY WHICH IT 

_ IS SECURED — BALLAST — RAISED AIR-CHAMBERS AT BOW AND 

STERN—LIMITED BEAM—LIMITED SIDE-BUOYANCY—THE OBJEC- 

TIONS URGED AGAINST THE SELF-RIGHTING PROPERTY REFUTED 

* —RESULTS OF THE ADOPTION OF THAT PRINCIPLE IN THE LIFE- 

’ BOATS OF THE INSTITUTION—ACCIDENTS TO LIFE-BOATS SINCE 
THE YEAR 1849. . 


SELF-RIGHTING.—We come now to the fourth 

property, that of self-righting if upset. This, al- 
though a most important principle, is not universal 
in Life-boats, and twenty-one out of the 242 Life-boats 
of the Institution do not possess that quality. 

Some boat-builders and others have objected to it, 
under a misapprehension that other more necessary 
qualities, and especially that of stability, are sacrificed to 
it. So far, however, from this being the case the very 
means which are employed to produce self-righting add 
to the stability of the boat, and improve her in other re- 
Spects ; and an acquaintance with the principles by which 
the self-righting property is obtained would soon dissi- 
pate any such mistaken views. | 

It is a singular fact that this property which, when 
proposed in 1850 as one of the requisites of a good Life- 
boat, was almost treated with derision by some of our 
best boat-builders, should have been acknowledged 
and publicly. exhibited at Leith by the Rev. JAMES 
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BREMNER, of Walls, Orkney, as far back as July, 1800. 
He first proposed in 1792 to enable all ordinary boats 
to self-right by placing two water-tight casks parallel to 
each other in the head and stern sheets, and by attaching 
3 cwt. of iron to the keel. A boat thus fitted was pub- 
licly tried at Leith and repeatedly righted, for which a 
piece of plate was awarded to Mr. BREMNER, and in 1810 
the Society of Arts voted him a silver medal and twenty 
guineas, Yet in 1850, half a century later, the prac- 
ticability of making a boat right herself was almost 
derided ! 

The real difference between an ordinary and a self- 
righting boat is, that whilst the former, on being thrown 
by a sea or other force on one side, beyond a certain 
angle, offers no further resistance, and cannot return; 
the latter, on the contrary, continues to oppose such a 
force in every position in which it can be placed, unless 
nicely balanced with its keel exactly above the centres 
of gravity and motion, or, in nautical parlance, “ keel up,” 
a position in which it could not even momentarily remain 
in a rough sea. | 

The self-righting power is obtained by the following 
means :—1Ist. The boat is built with considerable sheer 
of gunwale, the bow and stern being from I ft. 6 in. to 
2 ft. higher than the sides of the boat at her centre ; and 
the space within the boat at either extremity, to the dis- 
tance of from 4 to 64 ft. from the stem and stern posts, 
to gunwale height, is.then enclosed by a sectional bulk- 
head and a ceiling, and so converted into a water-tight 
air-chamber, the cubical contents of which, from the 
thwarts upwards, are sufficient to bear the whole weight 
of the boat when she is placed in the water in an inverted 
position, or keel upwards. 2ndly. A heavy iron keel 
(from 3 to 21 cwt.)is attached, and a nearly equal weight 
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of light air-cases, and cork ballast cases is stowed betwixt 
the boat’s floor and the deck. No other measures are 
necessary to be taken.in order to effect the self-righting 
power. When the boat is forcibly placed in the water with 
her keel upwards, she is floated unsteadily on the two air- 
chambers at bow and stern, whilst the heavy iron keel 
and other ballast being then carried above the centre of 
gravity, arm unstable equilibrium is at once effected, in 
which dilemma the boat cannot remain, the raised weight 
falls on one side or the other of the centre of gravity, and 
drags the boat round to her ordinary position, when the 
water shipped during the evolution quickly escapes 
through the relieving tubes, and she is again ready for 
any service that may be required of her. 

We will now point out how far any sacrifice has been 
made to secure the self-righting property. 

Its requirements are :— 


1. Ballast. 

2. Enclosed air-chambers at bow and stern, placed 
sufficiently above the centre of gravity. 

3. Limited breadth of beam. 

4. Limited side buoyancy. 


1. Ballast.—Now the first of these requirements, bal- 
last, isa positive source of safety. It necessarily increases 
lateral stability, and, by adding to the weight of a boat, 
gives a greater momentum when rowing against a high 
broken sea; which is often a source of safety, as she may 
thereby pass safely through or over a sea, instead of 
being driven astern by it. From the same cause, also, 
she can be more readily held back, and be prevented 
from “running” on a sea when returning to the shore, 
which is one of the greatest dangers that a boat can 
encounter. 
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2, Raised Atir-Chambers—The second requirement, 
raised air-buoyancy at bow and stern, is a great source 
of safety, by preventing all water or other weights from 
settling at either extreme end of a: boat, and also by 
preventing much water from breaking over the bow or 
stern. 

It will be readily conceived how advantageous it must 
be, on a heavy sea breaking over the bow of a boat, 
to have a buoyant power equivalent to more than a ton 
weight instantly resisting submersion. When placed 
under such circumstances, one of the north country Life- 
boats would take half a ton of water into the bow from a 
single surf, where a good self-righting boat would 
scarcely ship a bucket-full. 

3. Limited Beam.— There is no doubt that great 
breadth of beam is a source of safety, as giving increased 
stability, and that some sacrifice of beam is required for 
self-righting. But great breadth of beam involves loss 
of propulsion against a heavy sea, which is often loss of 
safety, and requires the use of longer oars with more 
men to work them, all which are disadvantages. A self- 
righting boat with limited beam (say one-fourth of 
length) has, therefore, the advantage over the wider boat 
in these respects, whilst the loss of stability from dimin- 
ished beam is made up for by an equivalent stability 
derived from ballast. 

4. Limited Side Buoyancy—Again, some sacrifice of 
Stability is made by a reduction of side buoyancy, but it 
is the only real sacrifice, and is more than made up for 
by the gain of the self-righting power. | 

We will now proceed to note the results of its adop- 
tion, as shown by the relative loss of life which has been 
occasioned by accidents to Life-boats possessing that 
property, and to those which did not. 
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Since the first self-righting Life-boat was stationed 
on the coast in 1852, 35 boats of that class have upset, 
on board of which were 401 men; and of that number 
25 only lost their lives, being in the proportion of only 
I to every 16 lives risked. The accompanying tabu- 
lated list of the capsizes of self-righting Life-boats gives 
the details in each case, and shows that in 26 out of the 
35 accidents there was no loss of life whatever. 

On the other hand, since the year 1849, when the 
Shields Life-boat was capsized, at least 8 Life-boats of 
other kinds have upset on our coasts, on board which 
thére were 140 men, no less than 87 of whom have been | 
drowned, being in the proportion of nearly 2 out of every 
3 lives risked—loss of life having resulted in all but one 
of those cases. 

The contrast between these results of accidents to the 
two classes of boats is so extraordinary that it must 
speak for itself; lest, however, it should appear that the 
number of self-righting boats that have upset has been 
excessive, it must be borne in mind that, although the 
actual number that have done so is greatly in excess of 
the number of similar accidents to other classes of boats, 
yet that, in proportion to the number of boats in use of 
each class, the relative number has been very much less. 
Moreover, the self-righting boats belonging to the Insti- 
tution are taken afloat for exercise four times every year, 
often in heavy surfs, and nearly half of those which have 
been upset have been so when out for exercise ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the other classes of Life-boats, the 
greater number of which are not in connection with the 
Institution, have not been taken afloat for exercise, and 
consequently have, in comparison, much less frequently 
incurred the risk of accident. | 

Apart, however, from the prognostication that such 
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boats would be more unsafe than the previously existing 
classes of Life-boats, there were three special objections 
made to them; and the fact will not be thought to be 
without interest that experience has proved the fallacy 
of each :— | 

In the first place, it was predicted that, owing to their 
great buoyancy, and their high ends, at baw and stern, 
they would hold so much wind that they would never be 
propelled against a heavy sea and a strong gale. The 
reply, in this the twenty-second year of their career, is, 
that they have since been launched in gales of wind many 
thousands of times, and have saved several thousand 
lives, and that their failures to effect their object have 
been so few that we shall probably be within the mark 
if they are estimated at once in fifty times that their 
services have been required. It must also be remembered 
that in heavy gales of wind in some localities, there are 
often broken seas of such magnitude that no boat in 
existence could be taken into them without certain 
destruction. 

Secondly—lIt was foretold that the self-righting pro- 
perty would be of no service, as their crews, after being 
thrown out of them, would never be able to regain them ; 
since, being so high out of the water, and holding so 
much wind, they would speedily be carried to leeward 
beyond the reach of the unfortunate persons who had 
been suddenly ejected from them. 

The reply to this supposition is, that in only one of 
the thirty-five cases just quoted, has the Life-boat been 
carried to leeward of the crew, and they prevented from 
regaining her; and that, even when upset under sail, and 
with the sheets fast, they have righted again, and their 
crews have regained them without the loss of a single 
life. The exceptional case was that of the Padstow 
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Life-boat, which was upset by an enormous sea three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore, when, being thrown 
end over end, the stern perpendicularly over the bow, 
and the men being all thrown out, she was carried at 
once to leeward of them by the same sea by which she 
was upset, so that they were unable to regain her; 
whereas, in every other instance, the boats having been 
upset more or less on the broadside, those in them have 
been thrown out to leeward ; and in nearly every instance 
one or more of the men have remained in them, and have 
then been able to assist the others to get in. 

Thirdly—lIt was said that, although the men working 
the boats, being provided with good life-belts, might be ~ 
able to regain them, any unfortunate wrecked men who 
might be in them, having no belts, would be drowned. 
Again, however, as in the other cases, theory has not 
been borne out by fact, for, happily, in one instance only 
has a Life-boat belonging to the Institution been upset 
with a wrecked crew on board, and in that instance no 
life was lost—a circumstance for which we cannot be too 
thankful, since undoubtedly even the self-righting pro- 
perty itself would not have shown such splendid results, 
if the Institution had not provided its Life-boats’ crews 
with the best description of life-belts to support them in 
the water until they were able to regain their boats. 
The case referred to is that of the Penmon Life-boat, 
which had a wrecked crew of five men on board when 
upset in March, 1868. | 

The two following tables show all the recorded in- 
stances of Life-boats upsetting that have occurred on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom since the year 1849. 
Table I. exhibits those of the self-righting Life-boats, 
and Table II. those of Life-boats which would not self- 
right. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES REQUIRED IN LIFE-BOATS—LATERAL STABILITY, 
OR RESISTANCE TO UPSETTING—RICHARDSON’S TUBULAR LIFE-BOAT 
——SPEED AGAINST A HEAVY SEA—STOWAGE-ROOM FOR PASSENGERS 
—STRENGTH OF BUILD—MATERIALS OF WHICH LIFE-BOATS ARE 
CONSTRUCTED. 


ST ABILIT Y.—The next quality, which is of essential 

importance in a Life-boat, is lateral stability, com- 
monly called stiffness, being the tendency to preserve an 
upright position in the water, and proportionate resist- 
ance to upsetting sideways. This property is, of course, 
held in common by all boats, but is more especially 
essential to Life-boats, they being more exposed to the 
tisk of upsetting than any others. 

Stability may be obtained by three modes :—Ist. By 
great breadth of beam ; 2nd. By occupying the interior 
with air cases, as described already, in such a manner 
as to leave no space for water to remain in the interior, 
into whatever position the boat may be thrown, or so 
to confine it to her central part that it cannot fall 
much to one side above the centre of puayeeeye, 
and 3rd. By ballast. 

In the self-righting Life-boats of the Institution very 
great stability is obtained by an iron keel, and other 
ballast, and by flatness and length of floor, with moderate 
beam only. 
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RICHARDSON’S Tubular Life-boat has a great amount 
of stability, as will be seen by the following brief account 
of that boat It is altogether different in principle to 
any other boat, and consists of two long tubes running 
parallel to each other a few feet apart, having their 
ends turned upwards and inwards, and terminating in 
points, with an open-work or grating-deck with corre- 
sponding thwarts, all supported above the tubes. It 
was designed and brought out by Messrs. H. & H. T. 
RICHARDSON, two Welsh gentlemen, father and _ son. 
They had for many years a small boat of the same 
class in use ona lake in Wales, and when the Duke of 
NORTHUMBERLAND offered the prize for the best design 
of a Life-boat in 1850, they sent a model to compete for 
it. With much public spirit they then built at Man- 
chester a full-sized boat, forty feet long, and rowing four- 
teen oars, and made a coasting voyage in it themselves 
from Liverpool to the Thames, putting into most of the 
intermediate ports. 

The Tubular Life-boat, built by the Messrs. RICHARD- 
SON in 1851, was afterwards sold by them to the 
Portuguese Government, to be stationed at the City of 
Oporto, off the port of which there is a very dangerous 
bar. 

Another somewhat smaller tubular boat was, in 1856, 
built for the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, and 
stationed at Rhyl, the boatmen at that place having 
applied for such a boat. She has since that time saved 
several wrecked crews, and has been highly reported on 
by those who work her. She has necessarily very great 
stability, and tows steadily. 

Another such boat has been stationed by the Insti- 
tution at New Brighton, and has done good service in 
saving life and property. Mr. RICHARDSON, Sen., died 
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many years ago; but his son’s interest in the humane 
work is unceasing. 


Speed.—A. sixth and most essential property is speed. 
We say most essential, since without speed, or capability of 
being propelled against a heavy sea and head wind, the 
safest boat in the world would be useless, as she could not 
be conveyed from the shore to a wreck, frequently against 
a series of breakers of the most formidable description. 
As in ordinary boats, propelled by oars, the greatest 
speed can be obtained by sharpness of bow, and, within 
certain limits, narrowness of beam. Here, however, the 
similarity ceases; for whereas great lightness is an ad- 
vantage in perfectly smooth water and calm weather, 
weight—as stated under the head of Ballasting and 
Self-righting—is essential in a heavy sea, and especially 
ina broken sea, in which the light boat will lose her 
way, or be beaten back by each heavy sea as it strikes 
her, whilst the heavier boat will be, by her own inertia, 
carried away through or over the seas. In a Life- 
boat height of bow and stern is also necessary to pre- 
vent the seas from breaking over and filling the boat ; 
for, if sharpness of form be preserved quite up to the 
gunwale, the height of end will not check a boat’s 
way so much as will a sea breaking into and _half- 
filling her. | 

Again, the greater the length of a boat in proportion 
to area of midship section, weight being the same, the 
greater will be her momentum, and the faster will she be 
propelled against ahead sea. The proportion of four feet 
of length to one foot of width of midship section is that 
which is adopted by the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITU- 
TION in its double-banked rowing-boats. In its few 
single-banked boats, which are stationed at places where 
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larger and heavier boats could not be managed, still 
less proportional width is given. 

Speed is not, however, alone essential in enabling a 
Life-boat to force her way through the lines of breaking 
seas which form an almost impassable barrier between a 
lee shore and a wreck ; we believe that it also adds greatly 
to her safety ; for if she lose her way on meeting a very 
heavy broken sea or roller, she may not only be beaten 
back by it, but be thrown end over end or broadside to 
it, and be upset; whereas if she retain her way, she can 
be kept bow to the sea until it has passed her, when she 
will again gather additional speed in readiness to meet 
with impunity the succeeding wave. 


Stowage-room.—A seventh quality is stowage-room 
for passengers. It is of course desirable that a Life-boat 
should have as large an amount as possible of stowage- 
room, as she is occasionally called on to go to the aid of 
large vessels or to proceed to the wreck of an emigrant 
vessel, or other passenger ship, when it is important that 
she should take on board a large number of persons so 
as to rescue the whole in as few trips as possible. The 
principal object in view therefore is to distribute the air- 
chambers, forming the extra buoyancy of the boat, in 
such a manner as to occupy no more than can be helped 
of any space which would be available for the stowage 
of passengers. Life-boats vary much in this respect, and 
it is a requirement which has been especially studied in 
the Institution’s boats. 


Strength.—The eighth and last quality which we have 
to consider is strength. As a Life-boat is liable to be 
thrown heavily on a beach by the sea, or to be knocked 
with violence against rocks or a vessel’s side, or to come 
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in contact with spars or broken wreck floating in the 
water, she of necessity must be very strongly built ; and 
in this respect the Society’s boats will bear most favour- 
able comparison with any others, as we have previously 
shown. 

In connection with the last-named condition we may 
here state that most of the old classes of Life-boats 
are clinker or clench built, and of oak; while the self- 
righting boats of the Institution are mostly built of 
mahogany, on the diagonal principle, which mode of 
build affords great strength and elasticity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SELF-RIGHTING LIFE-BOAT NOW IN USE ON OUR COASTS—WORKING 
AND SECTIONAL DRAWINGS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BOAT—ITS 
IMPORTANT QUALITIES—SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A 33-FEET LIFE-BOAT ON THAT PLAN. 


HE following figures show the general form, the 

nature of the fittings, and air-chambers, of one of 

he modern self-righting Life-boats of the Institution, 

33 ft. in length and 8 ft. in breadth. In figs. 1 and 2, the 

elevation and deck plans, the general exterior form of the 

boat is shown with the sheer of gunwale, length of keel, 
and rake of stem and stern-posts. 

The festooned lines in fig. I represent exterior life-lines 
attached round the entire length of the boat, to which 
persons in the water may cling till they can be got into 
the boat ; the two central lines are festooned lower than 
the others, to be used as stirrups, so that a person in the 
water, by stepping on them, may climb into the boat 
without assistance. In one word, this Life-boat pos- 
sesses in the highest degree all the qualities which it is 
desirable that a Life-boat should possess : 


1. Great lateral stability or resistance to upsetting. 

2. Speed against a heavy sea. 

3. Facility for launching and taking the shore. 

4. Immediate self-discharge of any water breaking into 
the boat. 

5. The important advantage of self-righting if upset. 

6. Strength. 

7. Stowage-room for a large number of passengers. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS OF THE LIFE-BOAT OF THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SPECIFICATIONS OF THE 33-FEET 
LIFE-BOAT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS. 


| ft. in. 

Length extreme from fore side of stem to aft side of stern-post . 33 0 

Length ofkeel wood : . ke : . 29 6 

Breadth extreme from out to out ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; . 8 oO 

», at midship line of after thwart 7 7 

», at midship line of fore thwart 7 0 

»» at end of each raised air-case ‘ ‘ ‘ - § 9 

» at one-sixth the length from either shirenté ‘ 5 4 
Depth amidships from under side of iron keel to upper edge sf 

gunwale , ‘ : , ‘ ' ‘ » 4 0 

», Of stem and stern-post : ; ; ° 6 4 

»» Of keel below the rabbet wood Oo 2 

»» from lower edge of iron keel to upper part of flat or deck. 2 I 

»» from inside of skin to upper side of deck : I 6 

»» from upper side of deck to upper side of thwart =. I 2 

»» from upper side of thwart to gunwale pee Oo 9 

Sheer of gunwales. 2 4 
Proposed load draught of water, that i 1S, with crew and stores on 

, board . ‘ é : ‘ : : I Io 

Displacement at load draught : ‘ : : ; Lag tons, 

Proposed weight of boat when light ‘ ; : ‘ . 53 cwt. 


Number of oars to pull double-banked : . 10 


THE MATERIALS, SCANTLING, ETC., TO BE AS FOLLOWS :— 


The boat to be diagonally built, and copper fastened. 

Planks, two thicknesses of bare }-in. mahogany, as shown diagonally with 
painted calico between them. 

Keel to be of American elm, in one piece, sided amidships 33 in., moulded 
53 in., and at each end 3 in., scarphed to the stem and stern post. 

False keel to be in one piece of cast iron 3} in. in width by 4} in. deep, 
fayed to the main keel, and bolted with screw nut-bolts of 4 in. diameter, 
the nut to screw down on keelson, to be moulded as per draught. Whole 
Weight 9 ewt. 

Stems, to be in one piece of sound English oak, sided at the head 4 in., 
at the forefoot the size of the keel, and moulded as per draught ; to have 
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two holes through the forefoot, fortified on each side by an iron plate, 
to take a bolt or rope for hauling the boat up the beach or on to the 
carriage. 

An iron roller 2% in. diameter, to receive the cable, to be let into the 
stem-heads between cheeks, as shown in sketch. 

Stem-bands of } in. iron, worked from the butt of iron keel. 

Floors to be of ash or oak 2} in, by 1f in. Room and space to be 2 ft. 

Gunwale to be 13 in. by 13 in., worked in one length of American elm, to 
be well secured, and to have holes and plates to receive thole-pins. 

Fender to be 24 in. deep by 7$ in. moulded, of American elm and fir, 
worked as shown on draught, fastened with 3-in. screws from inside. 

Thwarts to be 5 in number, 2 ft. 9 in. apart, 8 in. broad, by 14 in. thick ; 
after-one to be 44 ft. from the after-end air-case ; fore-one 2 ft. from the fore- 
end air-case. 

A carling 3 in. by 24 amidships on top of thwarts, secured with screw 
bolts and nuts. 

Risings, under the thwarts, to be of American elm 13 in. by 1} in. ; those 
under the flat at the sides to be 1§ in. by 1 in. 

Deck to be j in. thick, of well-seasoned mahogany, and well caulked. 

Trunks to receive the relieving tubes to be framed of 14 mahogany, with 
arris cant in the angles, and the depth from deck to bottom of boat, and 
placed as shown on plan, to be secured from the outside and the thwartship 
bearers. 


Bulkheads and bearers to be 1} in. thick, and placed as shown on draught, . 


and have a limber hole 14 in. square, cut on each side of keelson for a water- 
course leading to the well. 

Fore-and-aft, or middle line bulkhead, to be 1 in. thick of fir, on top of 
keelson, and at 2 ft. 4 in. from middle line at the height of deck. 

Ballast, under flat, to be of cork packed in cases covered with marine glue 
and calico, ironed over, filling the space beneath the deck between the bulk- 
heads, as in sketch (4). 

Delivering tubes a, to be 6 copper tubes of 6 in. diameter in the clear, 
carefully fitted into the trunks and turned on the deck, bedded in hot tallow ; 
the copper tu be 24 ozs. to the foot and to have an inch flange on the outside 
of the bottom of the boat. 

Self-acting valves of gun-metal, made by DARLING, 9 Queen Street, 
Blackfriars Road, to be let into the top of the relieving tubes, the flanges 
bedded in white lead and screwed down. No dirt or chips should be 
allowed to get into the hinges, and on this account they should not be fixed 
until all the other work in the boat is completed. 

End air-cases to be framed with a 14 in. cant of English elm, a 3 in. rabbet 
taken out to receive the board (which must be all matched, or tongued and 
grooved), and all faying surfaces to be well payed with white lead or thick 
paint ; to have two screw valves let into the cant that comes on the deck 
from the outside, as shown in sketch. A coat of Jeffery’s marine glue is to 
be laid on the top of the end air-cases, and then covered with canvas, and 
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the glue to be ironed through the canvas with a hot iron ; above this a layer 
of cork 1 in. thick to be laid on with marine glue, to be nailed, and well 
rubbed down, and the pores of the cork filled with bees’-wax and varnish 
thoroughly rubbed in. 

Side air-cases to be made of 3 in. yellow pine, the ends to be of } in. Eng- 
lish elm, the outsides to be payed all over with marine glue, then covered 
with canvas, to be ironed on with hot irons. The number, length, and 
shape of side air-cases to be as shown in the drawing. They are to be se- 
cured in their places by cleats of wood 6 in. long, 1} in. square; at the 
junction of each two cases screwed on to the deck by thumb-screws, so as 
to be readily removed when required. 

Three battens of fir, 2} in. wide by 1in. thick, to be carried fore and aft 
at each side on top of thwarts, at 4 in. from the side, with a 34 in. space, to 
protect the air-cases. . 

A platform-grating, for the two steersmen to stand upon, to project 2 ft. 
from the after-end air-case, to be 10 in. high at the outer part, and to be 
secured to the deck by thumb-screws, so as to unship when required. The 
grating to be hollowed out in the front of the valve in the end case. 

Rudder as in draught, hung soas to fit close to stern-post, and lower pintle 
to be the length as shown ; rudder to be fitted with wooden yoke and tiller, 
and a tricing line to be rove through a sheeve in the stern-post, as shown 
in sketch. ; 

Timber heads, of English oak 5% in. square, to be fitted on each quarter, 
as shown in the drawing. 

Norman or Bollard timber for towing, or riding at anchor, to be 7 in. 
square, and to be fitted as per drawing. 

The boats to be planked from gunwale to gunwale as far as convenient to 
bend the planks, as shown in sketch of expansion of plank. 

Stretchers of fir, 4 in. wide, to be raised 3 in. off the deck, and fitted 
sloping. 

Oars to be made of good sound fir or ash, 10 in number, with 5 spare 
oars ; to be 5 in. wide in the blades. 

Boat-hook staves to be made of ash, 2 in number, and 14 ft. long. 

Crutches to be formed on thole-pins of iron, 1 in. iron thole-pins, 6 in. 
long, to be fitted into the gunwale, and secured by a forelock ; 10 in num- 
ber, with 5 spare pins. 

A pillar to be placed under each thwart to give the spring, to be turned 
out of 13 in. fir. 

A ringbolt in the deck forward to lash cable and anchor to. 

Sweep oars of fir, 2 in number, 19} ft. long, eyebolts for life-lines, &c., 
to be fitted as required. 

Hatch-coamings to be of 14 in. teak, to be raised 3 in. above the deck. 
The hatches to be fitted water-tight by being lined in the rabbet with fear- 
nought kept greased. The aperture in the hatch for the pump to be made 
tight in the same manner. The hatches to be each secured by an iron bar, 
as shown in sketch. 
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Pump to be fitted as shown in the section, Fig. 9; it is intended to re- 
lieve the boat of any water that may have leaked into the spaces beneath 
the deck. 


NoTe.—Messrs. FORRESTT & SON, of Limehouse, London, have built 
altogether for the Institution and Foreign and Colonial Governments 337 
Life-boats on the self-righting principle ; and Messrs. WOOLFE & Son, of 
Shadwell, London, 62 Life-boats of the same class. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MODES OF PROPELLING LIFE-BOATS—PROPOSED USE OF STEAM IN 
COAST LIFE-BOATS — THE BEST MODE OF UTILISING MANUAL 
POWER FOR THE PROPULSION OF LIFE-BOATS—PADDLES WORKED 
BY HAND POWER IN COVERED LIFE-BOATS—ADVANTAGES OF OARS— 
ROTARY PROPELLERS. 


AVING thus fully described the self-righting Life- 
boat of the Institution, we will consider the 
question as to the most advantageous mode of pro- 
pelling Life-boats by manual labour; for although sails 
must be employed for the performance of services at 
very long distances, and in a few localities, where boats 
are stationed in harbours, steam-vessels may be available 
to tow them ; yet as at nine stations out of every ten 
Life-boats have to be launched from an open, exposed, 
and generally flat beach through a heavy surf, and have 
to proceed entirely through broken water, the manual 
labour of their crews is the only possible mode of pro- 
pelling them. 

The question has often been asked—why are not Life- 
boats propelled by steam power? It is a very natural 
question when we consider the difficulty of rowing any 
boat against a strong wind, and the much greater diffi- 
culty of doing so when, in addition, the opposing force of 
a heavy breaking sea, such as Life-boats alone could 
face, has likewise to be encountered. The question is 
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also now the more frequently asked, since steam-power 
has been employed usefully in boats of much smaller size 
than the ordinary coast Life-boats. 

It is true that the failures of our present Life-boats to 
reach wrecked vessels are very few compared with their 
numberless successes ; but even these few form a sufficient 
cause for serious consideration of the question, as to the 
probability or possibility of making steam available for 
Life-boat propulsion. We propose, therefore, to briefly 
state the difficulties that have hitherto stood, and still 
stand, in the way of its application. 

If force alone were required there could, indeed, be no 
hesitation in exclusively adopting it, for so enormous Is 
the power of steam, that the strength of man, or even of 
the most powerful animals, is insignificant when compared 
with it. Moreover, if available, steam would possess 
another and special advantage, in.that it would do its 
work at comparatively small risk of human life ; whereas 
from ten to twenty men are required to work an ordinary 
Life-boat, often at the peril of their lives, steam Life- 
boats would be readily managed by four or five men. 

Yet notwithstanding these great advantages, we fear 
that the difficulties in the way of propelling our coast Life- 
boats by the aid of steam areinsurmountable. The only 
mode in which it can be made available is through the 
medium of ordinary steam-tugs, at the very few localities, 
such as Liverpool and Ramsgate, where there are out- 
lying banks and sheltered ports, from which Life-boats 
can be taken in tow at all times of tide, and be placed in 
any position to windward or leeward of a wreck which 
may be most convenient and safest for reaching it. 

We will at once assume that screw propellers, with the 
requisite machinery for working them, can be readily 
fitted to Life-boats, and that by such means a greater 
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speed might be obtained against a strong wind and a 
moderate sea; but the difficulties only then commence. 

In the first place, a Life-boat, like the “ stormy petrel,” 
which is rarely seen when the heavens are calm and the 
sea smooth, has its work to do amidst broken seas, and 
curling surfs where no other boats can live. Except in 
cases of collision and foundering at sea, when the Life- 
boat’s help can rarely be obtained, vessels are wrecked 
through running aground, either on outlying banks or 
rocks, or on the open coast; in both such cases, in 
nine instances out of ten, Life-boats have to be launched 
from an open and exposed beach through a high surf. 
On such occasions, if the shore be flat, they have to be 
conveyed through the heavy surfs which frequently in 
sales of wind form one continuous mass of broken water 
to the distance of a mile or more from the shore. On 
their course, heavy seas break over them, often filling 
them to the level of the thwarts, from three to four tons 
of water frequently breaking into a Life-boat from a 
single wave. 

It will thus be readily conceived, even by those who 
have never seen a Life-boat, that there would be extreme 
difficulty in sufficiently protecting the fires of steam Life- 
boats from being instantly extinguished ; whilst at the 
same time preserving the necessary draught of air to 
enable them to burn, and sufficient access to them by 
the engineer in charge. 

Let us imagine for one moment a steam Life-boat 
submitted to such a test as beating for three hours over 
a sand-bank like the Goodwin Sands, with the sea con- 
tinually breaking over her during the whole time, as 
will be described in a subsequent chapter. Even if 
the fires were not put out by the volumes of water 
breaking into and over the boat, is it likely that the 
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machinery would bear uninjured such a series of great 
shocks from contact with the ground, and remain in 
working order ? 

The second difficulty arises from the extremely violent 
motion to which such boats are often subjected, as they 
are sometimes thrown into almost a vertical position, 
when bow or stern to the sea, one end being lifted high 
into the air, and the other buried beneath the water's 
surface; whilst the lateral motion is even more violent 
when broadside to the waves, the men on the lee side of 
the boat sometimes being upto their waists in the water. 
Many instances have also occurred of Life-boats having 
been altogether upset under such circumstances. 

What would happen to the steam and fires of a steam 
‘Life-boat, if upset, although, like the self-righting Life- 
boats of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, she | 
might remain only momentarily keel-up, we will not | 
pretend to say, since no steam-boat of any description | 
has ever. yet passed through such an ordeal. We be- 
lieve, however, that there would be the greatest risk of 
derangement of the machinery, and consequent disabling 
of a Life-boat, from the mere extent and violence of the 
motion to which it must frequently be submitted ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to add, that unless such a boat 
were likewise provided with a full crew and full comple- 
ment of oars, with room to use them advantageously, 
her being disabled might, under some circumstances, 
lead to the destruction of herself and crew. 

It has alsoto be remembered that the average draught ' 
of water of all Life-boats, except the heavily water- 
ballasted boats on a portion of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Coasts, is only about nineteen inches; so that the screw- 
propellers would need to be of very small diameter, and 
would be frequently above the surface of the water 
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altogether, and thus work at a great disadvantage when 
going against a heavy head-surf. 

A third, and, as far as we see, insurmountable diffi- 
culty, is the fact that the only class of men that are 
available to work the Life-boats on the coast, viz., the 
fishermen and other boatmen, would be incompetent to 
Manage a steam-engine, and to keep it in proper order. 
They are skilful in the use of the sail and the oar, 
through having them in every-day use in following their 
avocations ; but they know nothing of steam or steam- 
engines, and as at the majority of stations the Life-boats 
would not be sufficiently often in use for them to acquire 
the necessary knowledge by experience, the NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION would have to seek competent 
trained men elsewhere. This might appear to persons 
unacquainted with the system of the Institution a diff- 
culty easily to be overcome; but it is not so, since, 
apart from the probability that the local boatmen would 
not, at many places, volunteer to work such boats, it 
would be necessary to maintain at each place an experi- 
enced engineer, and to pay him a sufficient salary. 
for his maintenance; for, unless he were to take the 
place of the village blacksmith, he would find no other 
employment in his own line of business. 

The question then arises, can manual labour be applied 
in any more advantageous manner than by the use of 
oars? In considering this question, we must, at the 
outset, remember that there are only two principles of 
propulsion applicable to vessels floating on the water’s 
surface, viz., that obtained by the external pressure on 
the vessel by the wind, and that effected by a blow 
or pressure on the water exerted from the vessel itself, 
as by the paddle, the screw, the turbine wheel, and 
the oar, unless we include tracking or towing a vessel 
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' through a canal, or along the bank of a river, by men or 
by horses. 

To proceed from the land to sea, we have then only 
the choice of the two first-named principles. In all 
the modes of applying the latter of the two, whether 
by the paddle, screw, turbine wheel, or oar, or by any 
other that can be devised, the water is used as a ful- 
crum, and the mechanical law of action and reaction 
is the source of motion, the reactionary force from 
the blow or pressure giving, what is in reality a back- 
ward motion to the vessel, just as the rebound of a 
ball from a wall or other plane surface is a backward 
motion caused by a force imparted to it in an opposite 
direction. 

In exerting that force of any given amount such as the 
strength of ten powerful men, all we can do is to enable 
them to apply it in the most efficient manner, and with 
as small an amount of loss from friction as possible. 

Although one of the most ancient, if not the most 
ancient, instrument of hand propulsion, an oar is still 
the simplest and the most effectual, and we doubt if it 
will ever be superseded. 

Life-boats have been designed with a cover or root 
over them, the boats being propelled by paddles worked 
by hand-power. Even if it could be shown that such 
a boat was safer than an open one, we think it very 
questionable if the men who work them would consent 
to be shut up under cover, with no opportunity of seeing 
and judging for themselves of their whereabouts, and of 
the extent of any danger that they might be called on to 
encounter. Just as most persons are, naturally, more 
apprehensive of danger in the dark, when it may be in- 
visible, although close at hand; so, when their boat was 
thrown nearly perpendicular by a heavy broken wave 
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throwing up the bow or stern, or nearly rolled over by 
a broadside surf, a Life-boat’s crew might imagine that 
the next moment they might be dashed to pieces on a 
rock, or that they might be hopelessly drifting into a 
fatal position from which they could never extricate 
themselves. There would probably also be often great 
dificulty in getting a wrecked crew safely on board, 
through a small open hatch in the roof-deck of the boat. 

We have dwelt thus far on the peculiarity of roof- 
covering, since it is a general accompaniment of plans for 
propelling Life-boats by paddles or screws. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, we think it will be suff- 
cient to enumerate the special advantages of an oar, to 
show that any other hand-propeller entering the list 
to contend with it will meet with a very formidable 
competitor. 

I. “ Oars."—The peculiar advantages of oars are as 
follows: 1st. They are constantly in the hands of our 
coast boatmen as well as of the crews of ships ; and their 
management is therefore not only thoroughly and prac- 
tically understood, but every muscle of the body which 
has to be brought into play is strengthened by its daily 
use, which advantages are undoubtedly of the very 
highest importance. 

2nd. The friction in working them is very slight when 
they are properly fitted. | 

3rd. In the hands of practised rowers they can be 
accommodated to the motion of the sea, so that they can 
always be used at full power. | 

4th. If broken, they can be readily replaced, spare ones 
being kept on board. 

sth. From their oblique stroke, on first immersion, the 
oars towards the bow and stern can be used with much 
_ effect in keeping a boat’s head up‘to the sea, and in 
G2 
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turning her round, when required, in a short space. This 
also is a most important advantage. 

On the other hand, their disadvantages are :— 

Ist. That the force which has to be used to make the 
’ back stroke, and place the oar again in position, is a direct 


loss, allied with which is the loss of momentum conse- © 


quent on the motion being backwards and forwards 
instead of being continuous. 


2nd. When out of the water they must hold more or | 


less wind, which is a disadvantage when rowing against a 
fresh gale. 

Il. “Rotary Propellers.” —Their aier if not only ad- 
vantage would be, that the motion being continuous the 
whole of the force exerted is in one direction, round an 
axis, and that by the aid of a weighted or fly-wheel 
they may be made to retain their momentum, which 
would assist to carry them over any momentary extra 
resistance: as, for instance, that of the blow of a heavy 
sea, and over those parts of their circuit when the men 
working them could not employ their strength to advan- 
tage. Their disadvantages are: Ist. That the men who 
would be alone available to manage them would be un- 
accustomed to the work of turning the handle of a winch, 
and would not use their strength so advantageously as 
in rowing with an oar ; whilst, if they exerted themselves 
continuously, round the whole circle, the labour would 
be very exhausting, and they would soon succumb from 
fatigue, especially as they would be working in a con- 
fined atmosphere and in a covered boat. 

2nd. They would be powerless to keep a boat’s head 
up to the sea when both wind and sea were very high, 
and gn one bow. 

3rd. The friction in working them would probably be 
creater than that of an oar. 
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4th. If the shaft of the screw or any other part of the 
machinery should get broken or out of order the boat 
would lie at the mercy of the wind and waves. 

5th. In the case of paddles they would work at great 
disadvantage, consequent on the violent motion of the 
boat from side to side; since the paddle on one side 
would often be spinning round in the air, whilst the other 
would be too deeply immersed. A screw would likewise 
be frequently out of the water, from the pitching or 
longitudinal motion of the boat. 

As these several propositions are almost self-evident, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on them at further length. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


QUALITIES REQUIRED IN OARS FOR LIFE-BOATS—LIGHTNESS, STIFFNESS, 
STRENGTH, LENGTH—HEIGHT OF ROWLOCKS—DRAWINGS AND 
DESCRIPTION OF SWIVEL ROWING CRUTCHES USED IN THE LIFE- 
BOATS OF THE INSTITUTION—SQUARE LOOMED OARS. 


S a Life-boat has, in the majority of cases, to be 
propelled by oars, and as, in order to rescue a 
shipwrecked crew, she has generally to be rowed to wind- 
ward against a heavy sea and strong wind, it follows 
that too much care cannot be taken to place in the 
hands of her crew the most efficient instrument for the 
performance of their laborious and perilous work. 
There are three valuable properties to be considered 
in oars for Life-boats, viz., lightness, stiffness, and 
strength; and if all three were of equal value there 
would be no difficulty in arriving at a decisive conclusion 
as to the fittest description of wood for a Life-boat’s oars, 
after testing a sufficient number of each sort. The ques- 
tion is not, however, quite so simple, and must after all 
remain a matter of opinion to some extent, as the above- 
named properties have different values, and even all 
practical rowers may not agree as to the relative value 
of each. We will remark on the three above-stated 
properties in succession. 
1. Lightness.—It is of the utmost importance that a 
Life-boat’s oar should be as light as possible, consistent 
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with strength ; for, however well-balanced an oar may be, 
a greater effort must he required to move a heavy than a 
light one, and, in proportion, the sooner will a person 
become fatigued in rowing with the one than with the 
other ; and, as a Life-boat man will frequently have to_ 
make many hundred, and sometimes several thousand 
strokes with his oar before he gains his object, three or 
four pounds extra weight, like the last pound on the 
camel’s back, may cause him to break down altogether. 
Since, therefore, an oar being heavy or light may 
make the difference of a rower retaining his strength 
of arm or not, and of reaching a wrecked vessel or 
not, too much attention cannot be paid to secure the 
greatest possible lightness, in conjunction with adequate 
strength. 

As the only suitable woods for the making of oars are 
, different species of fir and ash, and as all fir woods are 
lighter than ash, it follows that, in this respect, fir oars 
are to be preferred for Life-boat service. 

2. Stiffness—A stiff oar is considered to be more 
manageable in a rough sea than a pliant one, although in 
smooth water many men prefer rowing with pliant oars, 
especially those who have been accustomed to their use. 

It is commonly supposed that there is a loss of power 
in rowing with a pliant oar, a certain portion of the force 
applied being expended in bending the oar. Such, how- 
ever, is only to a slight extent the case, as no force once 
exerted can be absolutely lost ; and the oar itself, in its 
effort to recover its normal condition of straightness 
before being withdrawn from the water, will continue the 
force first imparted to it after it has ceased to be made, 
in the same manner that a spring-board, in recovering 
its straight direction, enables a person to jump to a 
higher altitude or farther distance than he otherwise 
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could ; the oar, in fact, merely acting as a medium for 
applying the force in an unequal and more prolonged 
manner. A slight degree of pliancy in an oar is pro- 
bably, therefore, not a disadvantage, although much 
pliancy would be. 

3. Strength.—It will no doubt be supposed by most 
persons that an oar cannot be too strong, and that, there- 
fore, great strength is the most important element in a 
Life-boat’s oar. Up to a certain amount of strength, 
such is the case, and every oar in a Life-boat should be 
so strong that the most powerful man could not break it 
in rowing; but beyond that amount, independently of 
unnecessary strength involving greater weight, it becomes 
a question whether additional strength may not be a 
positive, and possibly a serious, disadvantage, even to the 
extent of endangering the safety of a boat. 

The most frequent cause of the breaking of oars in a 
Life-boat is her being struck by a broadside surf, when 
the lee gunwale being forced under water, the men on 
that side cannot raise the blades of their oars sufficiently 
high to prevent their becoming immersed : in that case 
the pressure of the water on the blades, as the boat is 
being carried, broadside on, at the rate of several miles 
an hour, before the sea, is so great that the oars are 
forced from the rowers’ hands, and retained in a nearly 
upright position, with the blades séveral feet below the 
bottom of the boat. If the boat be in shallow water, 
they then come in contact with the ground, and are in- 
stantly broken, whilst, if in deeper water, they also often 
break ; and if from their great strength they were not to 
break, the strain on them is then often so great that they 
would wrench the thole-pins out of their sockets, and 
break the gunwale of the boat; or, if the latter were too 
strong to give way, the risk of the boat upsetting would 
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be much increased, as the pressure of the still water 
on the blades of the oars beneath the boat, and that 
of the crest of the sea on her upper side in the opposite 
direction, would powerfully tend to upset the boat. 

In selecting the most suitable description of oar for a 
Life-boat, we have then to decide on a maximum of 
desirable strength, and on a limited flexibility or pliancy, 
and to select the lightest description of wood that 
possesses those properties. 

An oar is a simple lever, of what is termed the second 
order, that is, wherein the weight or body to be moved 
lies between the fulcrum and the motive power; the 
water being the fulcrum of the lever, the gunwale of the 
boat the point at which its power is applied to the 
moving body or weight, and the rowers’ arms being the 
source of power. 

The length of an oar must of course be proportional 
to the width of the boat, and it should be so poised on 
the gunwale that the rower can raise or depress it or 
move it in any direction with the smallest effort. Anoar 
Should be not less than five inches wide in the blade, or 
it will expose so small a surface to the water as to cut 
through it, and so work on a too yielding fulcrum, with 
comparative loss of power. 

The height above the thwarts, of the thole or row- 
lock in which the oar works on the gunwale, should be 
sufficient to enable the rower to lift the blade well above 
the waves by depressing the loom or handle ; but, on the 
other hand, it must not be so high as to require him to 
raise his arms above the level of his chest in rowing, in 
which case he will row with much less force, and be much 
sooner fatigued. A height of eight inches from the 
thwarts to the oar on the gunwale will be found a suitable 
average. 
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Lastly, the mode of confining the oar to the gunwale 
of the boat is of much consequence. The most common 
modes, in ordinary boats, are rowlocks and double pins, 
between which the oar works; but as an oar is liable to 
jamb in the rowlock when rowing in a rough sea, and 
thereby to get broken, or to damage the gunwale, the 
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oars of Life-boats have generally been worked in a 
rope grummet or ring, over a single iron thole-pin: 2 
further advantage of this plan is that it enables the 
oars to lie along the outside of the boat when not in 
use, and thus saves the necessity of unshipping them 
and getting them in-board on going alongside a wreck, 
which is a great advantage. 
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A description of swivel-crutch, intended as a substitute 
for a grummet, was planned for the National Institution’s 
Life-boats, by its Inspector, which is found to have the 
advantages of the grummet, and to be more convenient 

/ im some respects. We subjoin a sketch of it. 

Fig. 1 represents the inside of a boat’s gunwale, with 
a section of the oar within the crutch, the latter supported 
on the gunwale in the position in which it remains whilst 


Fig. 2. 
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the oaris in use. 4a, is an ordinary iron thole-pin; 0, the 
crutch, also of galvanised iron, which revolves round the 
thole as an axis ; c,a clamp or chock, which receives the 
lower end of the thole; d, a section of the oar; 4a 
short laniard with a running eye, which is slipped over 
the head of the thole whenever the oar is required to 
hang over the side; f, the gunwale. 

Fig. 2 shows the oar when let go by the rower and 
allowed to hang alongside outside the gunwale. a, the 
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thole; 4, the crutch; c, the leathering on the oar, to 
prevent chafe; d, the oar, as hung alongside; e, the 
laniard spliced round the oar, below the leathering, and 
nailed on to prevent its slipping round or along the oar ; 
J, the gunwale. 

The principle advantage of the swivel- crutches over 
grummets is, that they are of a more durable character, 
are fixtures, and not so liable to be mislaid or lost, and 
retain always the same size and shape, whereas a grum- 
met is liable to stretch by use, when the oar will work 
too loosely in it. 

The oars supplied in general to the Life-boats of the 
Institution are made round loomed, except a few boats 
on the Scotch coast and on the north-east coast of 
England, They are supplied with the square loomed 
or coble oar, which consists of two separate parts, 
the loom of the oar being a square or flat-sided piece, 
and the blade, with a short portion of the loom, 1s 
usually joined to the other by two iron slides, which 
secure and hold the two parts firmly together ; the flat 
part of the loom rests on the gunwale of the boat, and 
in that position will not admit of being “ feathered” 
similarly to an oar with a round loom. An iron ring is 
firmly attached to the oar at its proper equipoise which 
fits over a single iron pin or thole; so that there is no 
danger of the oar going adrift, although left suspended 
over the side of the boat; and they may also be turned 
either towards the stem or stern of the boat without 
being unshipped. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LIFE-BOAT TRANSPORTING AND LAUNCHING CARRIAGE — MODE oF 
LAUNCHING A LIFE-BOAT FROM ITS CARRIAGE— HAULING OFF 
WARPS AND ANCHORS—LAUNCHING ‘SETS ’—DRAWINGS AND DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE CARRIAGE—SPECIFICATION OF MATERIAL AND 
DIMENSIONS OF SAME—DRAWINGS AND DESCRIPTION OF ROLLER 
SKID AND TURNTABLE—DRAWINGS OF IMPROVED ROLLER FOR 
CARRIAGES AND SKIDS. 


MOST important adjunct to the Life-boat is a 

Carriage. It is not sufficient that the boat her- 
self be of a superior description, capable of contending 
safely and successfully with that element in which her 
work has to be performed, that she shall be able to reach 
the shipwrecked crew despite the fury of the wind and 
waves, and bear them securely through the dreaded 
breakers, which often oppose an insurmountable barrier 
between them and the envied shore. It is not suff- 
cient that she be well furnished in all respects, and 
manned by an experienced and courageous crew; but it 
is necessary that she be also supplied with means for 
transportation on the land, for wrecks may occur at a 
distance of several miles from the spot where she is 
stationary, yet close to the shore. In such cases it is 
usually much safer and more expeditious for the Life- 
boat to be conveyed by land to that part of the shore 
contiguous to the wreck, than for her to be rowed or 
sailed, broadside to the sea, through, perhaps, several 
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miles of broken water. Again, at many places the shore 
is very flat; and should a wreck occur at low water, 
although abreast of the Life-boat Station, she might 
have to be conveyed a quarter of a mile or more over 
the ground before she could be floated, which could then 
only be accomplished at the expense of much labour and 
loss of valuable time, unless she were placed on a wheeled 
carriage. 

At an early period the attention of the Institution was 
turned to the improvement of its Life-boat Carriages, and 
no pains or expense were spared to make them as 
efficient as possible, not only for transport but as a 
means of launching a Life-boat safely, quickly, and 
effectually. The subject was warmly taken up by the 
late Colonel J. NISBETT COLQUHOUN, R.A., F.R.S.,, 
Director of the Carriage Department at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, justly celebrated as one of the most 
able officers of his day, whom the Editor is proud to 
remember as one of his earliest and most attached 
friends. 

Colonel COLQUHOUN became Chairman of the Insti- 
tution’s Carriage, House, and Rocket Sub-Committee; 
and in 1852 he caused to be built in the Royal Arsenal, 
from his own designs, a Carriage which was supplied 
to four stations, and then abandoned by the Com- 
mittee, as a permanent pattern, on account of its costli- 
ness and weight. It however became the acknowledged 
pattern, of which all subsequent ones were more or less 
modifications. 

On the decease of Colonel COLQUHOUN, his successor 
at the Royal Arsenal, Lieut.-Colonel A. T. TULLOH, R.A., 
also turned his attention to the subject, and, with his 
assistance, and that of Messrs. RANSOME & SIMS, of 
Ipswich, a Carriage on a modified plan was produced. 
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It was much cheaper and lighter, but after some ex- 
tensive trials of four Carriages of that class on the coast, 
it was also found that it was not sufficiently simple in its 
arrangements for the crews of Life-boats to handle it 
successfully. 

The Committee then requested their Inspector of 
Life-boats to carry out a series of investigations, round 
the entire coast, and draw up a Report to them embody- 
ing the results of the observations of different persons 
experienced in the use of the various kinds of Life-boat 
Transporting Carriages then in use, together with his own 
opinion of the best way of meeting the necessities of the 
case, 

As the result of those investigations, Captain WARD 
placed before the Committee designs for a carriage, 
which he considered would meet the various conditions 
required in a Life-boat Carriage, as far as was practicable. 
His plan was approved by the Committee; and the 
carriage then built became the model on which the 
Institution has continued to build to the present time. 

Accordingly we find that each of the Institution’s 
Life-boats, except a few of the larger size, is provided 
with a Carriage, on which she is kept in the Boat House 
ready for immediate transportation to the most favour- 
able position for launching to a wreck. Thus the Life- 
boat is made available for a greater extent of coast than 
she otherwise would be, and even when launched from 
abreast of the Boat House can be much more quickly 
conveyed to the water’s edge than she could be if not on 
acarriage. In addition to this ordinary use, a Carriage 
is of immense service in launching a boat from a beach 
without her keel touching the ground; so much so, 
indeed, that one can be readily launched from a Carriage 
through a high surf, when without one she could not 
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be got off the beach. An explanation of the manner 
in which this service is performed will be readily 
understood. 

The Life-boat is drawn to the water’s edge, where the 
Carriage is turned round, so that its rear end, from which 
the boat is launched, shall face to seaward. The crew 
then take their seats in the boat, each rower in his place, 
with his oar over the side ready to pull, and the coxswain 
at the helm, or with steering-oar in hand. The Carriage 
is then backed by men or horses or both sufficiently far 
into the water to ensure the boat being afloat when she 
is run off the carriage, or if the ground be very soft, or 
sufficient help unattainable, the Carriage is first backed 
into the water before the crew get into the boat. Self- 
detaching ropes, termed launching ropes, previously 
hooked to each side of the boat’s sternpost, and rove 
through sheaves at the rear end of the carriage, are then 
led up the beach, and manned either by assistants, or 
have one or more horses attached to them. . 

When all is ready, the coxswain, watching a favourable 
moment, gives the word, and the boat, the keel of which 
rests on small iron rollers, is run off rapidly into the 
water, with her bow facing the surf. The oarsmen then 
give way, even before her stern has left the carriage, and 
she is at once under command, ere the sea has time to 
throw her back broadside to the shore, which is usually 
the effect of attempting to launch through a surf from an 
open beach without a Carriage, unless a hauling-off warp 
attached to an anchor be permanently laid down outside 
the surf. This latter plan is only available. in a few 
localities where there is a comparatively steep beach. 

At most of such localities, however, a larger class of 
Life-boat is stationed, which boats are unprovided with 
carriages, and at which places permanent warps, either 
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THE LIFE-BOAT ON ITS TRANSPORTING-CARRIAGE. 
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double or single, are provided, the former being rove. 
through a block attached to a buoy, moored at a suff- 
cient distance from the shore, and the latter attached to 
an anchor, These warps are kept out through the winter 
months, and taken in during the summer. 

Another mode of giving a boat this first necessary im- 
_ petus is by means of either one or two long poles, called 
“sets,” from 35 to 50 ft. long, with an iron fork at one 
end, which being placed against the sternpost of the 
boat or near it, and pushed by persons on the shore, are 
often very effective. 

By one or other of these methods the Life-boats of the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION have been safely 
and effectually launched during the twenty-two years of 
their existence ; whilst the occasions of their failure have 
been so rare as hardly to be worth consideration. _ - 

The annexed is a drawing of the Life-boat Transport- 
ing Carriage of the Institution. It consists of a fore and 
main body ; the latter is formed of a keelway, and of side 
or bilgeways attached to the keelway, and resting on the 
main axle, the boat's weight being entirely on the rollers 
of the keelway. Its leading characteristic is that on the 
_ withdrawal of a forelock pin, the fore and main bodies 
can be detached from each other. The advantages of 
this arrangement are that the weight of the boat when 
she is launched from the rear end forms an inclined plane, 
by elevating the keelway and fore-carriage. To replace 
heron the carriage she can be hauled bow foremost up 
the fore end or longer incline, by disconnecting the fore- 
carriage, and letting the end of the keelway rest on the 
ground, thus forming an inclined plane up which the 
boat is easily drawn. The bilgeways are needed at the 
rear end, that the boat may be launched in an upright 
Position, with her crew on board, but they are not 


required at the fore end of the carriage. 
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SPECIFICATION OF MATERIAL, AND DIMENSIONS, OF A 
TRANSPORTING CARRIAGE FOR THE 33-FEET LIFE- 
BOAT. 


HIND CARRIAGE.—Bed of oak, 8 in. wide, 74 in. deep, and plated with 
iron 3 in. thick by 6 in. wide on each side, and } in. by 6 in. wide on top. 
Keelways of oak, 22 ft. 6 in. long, 3 in. wide, 84 in. deep, and plated 
outside with iron 3 in. thick by 6 in. wide, and fitted with 11 improved 
drop rollers. Cross-pieces of ash, 34 in. wide, 3 in. deep, made circular, 
as per sketch, and plated with half-round iron, 1} in. wide by 4 in. thick, or 
of angle irons of the same form. Bilge bearing pieces of oak, Io ft. long, 
3 in. wide, 44 in. deep. Wheels, 7 ft. high; felloes of elm, 9 in. wide, 
4 in. deep; spokes of oak, 2 in. on the face, 44 in. wide; stock of elm, 
I ft. 2in, long, 1 ft. 5 in. diameter ; tires-centre, § in. by 4 in.; front, 3 in. 
by 2 in. ; aud hind, 3 in. by 2} in. wide. 

Fore CARRIAG“.—Splinter bar of ash, 7 ft. 2 in. long, 3} in. wide, 3 in. 
deep. Bed of English oak, 6 in. wide, 7 in. deep. Futchells of ash, 3 in. 
wide, 3 in. deep. Shafts of ash, 3} in. wide at the bar, 3 in. deep, plated 
with iron, No. 10 guage, by 2 in. deep. Bars of ash, front, 3 in. deep, 
2? in. wide ; hind, 3 in. deep, 24 in. wide. Wheels, 4 ft. 2 in. high: stock 
of elm, 124 in. long, 12 in. diameter; spokes of oak, 2} in. on the face, 
3t in. wide ; felloes of elm, 9 in. wide, 3? in. deep ; tires-centre, 3 in. thick, 
3 in. wide ; front, 3 in. thick, 24 in. wide; hind, 3 in. thick, 3 in. wide.* 


As the hauling up of a heavy boat is a laborious work, 
portable Roller Skids are supplied to the stations of the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, and are found 
valuable auxiliaries in hauling up its boats, saving much 
labour, trouble, and expense. Indeed on account of the 
great weight of Life-boats, varying as they do from 2 to 
44 tons, it would be impossible to haul them over the 
ground, or on to their Carriages, without some such con- 
trivances, whilst the process of rapidly launching them 
from their Carriages into the water also much depends 
on whether the rollers on which they run turn freely and 
readily. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch of the Roller Skid. There is also 

* Messrs. ROBINSON & NAPTON, of Limehouse, London, are the present 


builders of the Institution’s Transporting Life-boat Carriages. 
| H.2 
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supplied to each boat a skid (fig. 2) capable of revolving : 
on a pivot, fixed in a lower platform. These turn-table - 
skids are used for turning the boat in any direction, or | 
completely round. 

Recently an improvement has been effected in the 


formation of the roller, and the newly-designed one is 
found from its great simplicity, and the ease with which 
it can be removed for examination and_ lubrication, 
to be very suitable to Life-boat work. The following 
illustrations will serve to show the character of this roller. 
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Fig. 3 represents the roller, which is cast solid, with 
two projecting axle-arms, on which it revolves. 

Fig. 4 shows a portion of the inner face of one of 
the wooden side-pieces forming the frame of a portable 
skid, or of the keelway of a carriage. In this frame, on 


either side, is sunk a groove, or slot, which when lined 
with a letter U-shaped iron lining of sufficient strength, 
corresponds in width and depth with the diameter 
and length of the axle-arms on the roller, the bottom 
of the groove acting as a bed or matrix in which the 
corresponding axle-arm revolves. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE CORK LIFE-BELT USED BY LIFE-BOAT MEN—DRAWING AND DESCRIP- 
TION OF SAME—REQUISITE QUALITIES IN SUCH A LIFE-BELT— 
FLUID COMPASS USED IN LIFE-BOATS—THE REST OF THE EQUIP- 
MENT OF STORES FOR LIFE-BOATS—THE LIFE-BOAT HOUSE— 
EXPENSE OF A LIFE-BOAT ESTABLISHMENT, 


HERE is another article which is of the utmost 

importance to the efficient and safe manning of 

the Life-boat, and that is the Life-belt. Each coxswain 

is held responsible that every man who goes into his 

Life-boat, whether on service or exercise, shall have on a 
Life-belt. : 

One of the causes of the great loss of life which attended 
most Life-boat accidents in former times, independently 
of the boats not possessing the self-righting property, 
was undoubtedly that their crews were not provided 
with efficient life-belts. 

The cases of accident already referred to under the 
head of Self-righting, are equally illustrative of the value 
of good life-belts, for in each case the men were supported 
by their belts, which were of the greatest service to them. 
For it must be remembered that the majority of our coast 
boatmen cannot swim, and that even the best swimmers 
often forfeit their lives, when upset in heavy surfs, through 
losing their presence of mind. Many cases could be 
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quoted, but none more conclusive than that of the South- 
wold boat before referred to, when three gentlemen with- 
out belts were drowned, although one of them was known 
to be a good swimmer; whilst fifteen men who had 
on belts, several of whom not being able to swim, were 
all saved. | 


Captain WARD, in 1854 designed the Cork Life- 
belt, which has been since that period adopted by the 
Institution and many Foreign Life-boat Societies. He 
observes that the requisite qualities of a Life-boatman’s 
Life-belt should be— 

I. Sufficient extra buoyancy to support a man heavily 
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clothed, with his head and shoulders above the water, 
or to enable him to support another person besides 
himself. 

2. Perfect flexibility, so as to readily conform to the 
shape of the wearer. 

3. A division into two zones, an upper and lower, so 
that between the two it may be secured tightly round 
the waist; for:in no other manner can it be confined 
sufficiently close and secure round the body without such 
pressure over the chest ‘and ribs as to materially affect 
the free action of the lungs, impede the muscular move- 
ment of the chest and arms, and thereby diminish the 
power of endurance of fatigue, which, in owing DORKS: is 
a matter of vital importance. 

4. Strength, durability, and non-liability to injury. 

The Cork Life-belts of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION possess the first two qualities in a greater 
degree than any other Life-belt, and the third one exclu- 
sively. As shown in the annexed illustration, they are 
tied round the waist by strings and secured by other 
strings, passing like braces over the shoulders. It is of 
great importance that the Life-boat man should tie his 
Life-belt securely round him, since its efficiency, and as 
a consequence his own life, may depend on its being so. 

To ensure this object it is indispensable— 

ist. That the upper back strings of the belts should 
be drawn tightly over the shoulders, after being crossed 
behind, and be tied carefully and tightly to the front 
strings on the chest, so as to make it impossible for the 
belt to drop down over the hips, where it would rather 
help to drown the wearer than be the means of saving 
him. _ 

2nd. That the waist strings should be drawn tightly. 
round the body, between the two rows of cork, and then 
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tightly and carefully tied in front; since, unless so tied, 
the sea, getting under it, may have suffcient force to 
break the strings, and as when kept closely in contact 
with the person of the wearer, the warmth of his body 
will be much longer retained, cork being a bad conductor 
of heat. 

The coxswains of the Life-boats are therefore instructed 

to be most careful in seeing that the life-belts under 
their care are always in good condition, that their strings 
especially are strong, and on every occasion of going 
afloat in the Life-boat, that each of her crew has his belt 
properly and securely tied before getting into the boat. 
_ The extra buoyancy of this belt is equal to about 
25 ]bs. It will support an ordinary man with his clothes 
on, with the shoulders and chest above the water. The 
most buoyant of the old descriptions of cork belt 
(CARTE’S) had extra buoyancy equivalent to about 14 lbs., 
and some not more than 7 or 8 lbs. The largest size 
of the ordinary inflated belts has buoyancy equal to 
20 lbs. when completely inflated ; some not more than 
8 or 10 lbs, 

The defects of all inflated air-belts are, their liability 
to puncture, want of strength, want of flexibility if more 
than half inflated, difficulty of inflation in very cold 
weather, and the liability of their inflating-valves to get 
out of order by corrosion from the effects of salt-water. 


Another important feature in the equipment of those 
Life-boats which may be called on at night to proceed 
to long distances from the shore is the Compass. The 
subject of the Mariner’s Compass has for many years past 
been considered a most important one, and has had 
great attention bestowed on it, especially since the 
introduction of iron as a material for building ships. 
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The principles of construction of Compasses for boats 
are the same as of those for ships; but, on account of 
the more violent motion of a boat in a rough sea, it Is 
necessary to provide some mode of steadying the face- 
card to which the needle is attached, in addition to the 
ordinary “ gimbals” on which Ships’ Compasses are ba- 
lanced. For such compasses in boats and small vessels, 
subjected to the motion of a rough sea, are so perpetu- 
ally in motion, spinning round and round, as to be then 
altogether useless. It is evident, therefore, that they are 
not appropriate to Life-boats, whose work always lies 
amongst heavy seas. 

To remedy this evil, the late Mr. F. DENT, the chrono- 
meter-maker, Strand, London, devised the particular de- 
scription of Compass known as “ Dent’s Fluid Compass,” 
the improvement consisting in the card and needle being 
immersed in a fluid enclosed in a hermetically-closed 
bowl. This plan was found to answer the purpose ad- 
mirably, and these compasses are now in general use 
in the Royal Navy, and to some extent in the mercantile 
marine. | : 

The annexed diagram and explanation will make sufh- 
ciently clear to the general reader the character of a Fluid 
Compass as manufactured by Messrs. E. DENT & Co, 
the successors to Mr, F, DENT. 

An admirable modification of DENT’S Fluid Compass 
and Binnacle was especially designed for and under the 
superintendence of the ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION. 

This Compass and Binnacle is shown in the accom- 
-panying illustration, which will speak for itself almost 
without description. 

The only modification in the Compass is the reduction 
of the size of the card, which is only three inches in 
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Figures 1 and 2 are vertical sections; Fig. 1 of the Fountain Reservoir, 
and Fig, 2 of the Bowl-when filled. The same letters refer to similar 
parts in each figure, A is the bowl filled with dilute alcohol, or other 
suitable liquid ; B is the card with the magnetic needle attached to it, 
and turning on a central point or pivot; C is the glass top of the bowl ; 
D is the annular fountain reservoir, This reservoir has a nozzle or filling 
hole, closed by a screw, R, below which, at E, is a hole, forming a com- 
munication with the bowl, A. 


To fill the bowl, the screw R is taken out, and a small funnel inserted, 
through which the liquid is poured in (the air passing out at the same time 
by the side of the funnel), until the bowl A is full, The liquid is still 
poured in until it nearly fills the reservoir D ; the screw R is then screwed 
in, and the whole is thus tightly closed up. The elasticity of the air 
remaining in the reservoir allows for the contraction and expansion of the 
liquid ; and if any liquid escapes by evaporation from the screws not being 
absolutely air-tight, its place is supplied by liquid from the fountain 
reservoir D. 

If by any chance a bubble of air should find admission to the bowl A, it 
passes up into the reservoir D, either spontaneously or by slightly inclining 
the bowl to allow of its escape, which it does instantly. The fluid is com- 
Posed of one-third spirits of wine and two-thirds pure water. In high 
latitudes more spirits may be used if there is any danger of its freezing. 
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diameter. The binnacle is made of copper, japanned ; it 
is scarcely more than six inches square and eight inches 
high, yet works on double gimbals; it is only 5? lbs. in 
weight yet is provided with a lamp and reflector, and 
with a drawer to contain spare wicks and matches, being 
therefore-so portable as to be readily held in the hand. 
It has been found, in the Life-boats of the Institution, 
to answer admirably in every respect. 
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The remainder of the equipment of a Life-boat is 
detailed in the accompanying list :-— 
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| LIST OF THE EQUIPMENT OF STORES SUPPLIED TO AND 
USED IN FITTING UP THE 33 FEET LIFE-BOAT OF THE 


INSTITUTION. 


1, Oars—one set and a half, and 2 
Sweeps. 

2. Two Boat-hooks. 

3. Two Masts and Yards. 

4. One set, and a half set of Iron 
Swivel Crutches and Stecring | 
Crutches. 

5. Two Valve-wrenches. 

6. Cable, 60 fathoms (34-inch Ma- 
nilla), 

7. Haul-up Hook with Rope, 20 
fathoms (3-inch ditto). 

8. Rope for Tail-block, Tackle- 
blocks, and Securing-pen- 
nants, 10 fathoms (3-inch 
Hemp). 

9. Inside Life-lines, Rudder-gear, 
&c., 25 fathoms (14-inch 
Manilla). 

. Two small Veering-lines, 30 
tathoms each (14-inch ditto). 

- Cork Float-lines, 20 fathoms 
(14-inch ditto). 

- Bow-securing Rope, 5 fathoms 
(3-inch ditto). 

. Two Tackles, 20 fathoms each 
(23-inch ditto). 

14. Slings, to be converted into two 
Drag-ropes, 30 fathoms (34- 
inch ditto). 

15. Ties and Shrouds, 12 fathoms 
(2-inch ditto). 

16. Halliards and Sheets, 
fathoms (14-inch ditto). 

17. Lead-line (4 log line). 

18, Oar-lanyards, &c., Hamboro’ 
line, 9-thread and 6-thread, 
I skein of each. 

19. House-line, 2 skeins; Twine, 
1 Skein ; Yarn, 1 ball. 

20. Bow Heaving-line, 20 fathoms 
(2-inch Italian hemp). 


45 


! 
| 
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. Stern ditto, 20 fathoms (2-inch 
ditto). 


. Outside Life-lines, 24 fathoms 


(14-inch ditto). 


. Drogue-line, 15 fathoms (3-inch 


Italian hemp). 
Loaded Cane and Line, 25 
fathoms, and Tub for same. 


. One Life-buoy. 
. Cork Life-belts, one for each 


of the crew, and_ three 


spare, 


» Sails. 

. Drogue. 

. Cleaning Gear, 
. Boat Cover \ 
. Flag 
. Anchor, 60 to 75 lbs. 

. Stern Grapnel, 25 lbs. 

. Two Heaving Grapnels, 5 Ibs. ; 


f When necessary, 


I ditto, 3 Ibs. 


. Axe and Two Hatchets. 

. Boat Lantern and Bucket. 
. House Lantern. 

. Tool-chest, equipped. 

. Screw-jack. 

. Hand Lead. 

. Chains for Drag-ropes. 

. Speaking Trumpet. 

. Compass 
. Telescope 
. Roller-skids and Turn-table. 


\ When necessary. 


46. Hauling-off Warp ) 
47. Hauling-up Tackle | 
48. Ditto Pennants 
49. Winch When 
50. Carronade necessary. 
51. Shovels | 
52. Rockets and Blue- | 
lights ) 


\ 
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In furnishing a Life-boat’s equipment, the first duty is 
to provide her with everything that can contribute to the 
safety of those employed on this dangerous service ; and 
secondly, to make her as far as possible independent of 
all assistance from wrecked vessels, the crews of which 
are often in a helpless state, perhaps lashed to the 
rigging, and unable to throw a rope, or even to get from 
the wreck to the boat without help. | 

A. Life-boat is therefore provided with lines, called 
Life-lines, some festooned round her sides, by the aid of 
which any one in the water using them as stirrups can 
get into her; others with corks attached are thrown from 
within her when alongside a wreck, and float on the 
water all around her. She is also furnished with a Cork 
Life-buoy, which, with a line attached, can be thrown, or 
floated, to any one in the water, who might be too distant 
to reach the life-lines of the boat. She has likewise 
strong but light lines with grappling-irons attached, one 
at the bow and another at the stern, which, by being 
thrown into the rigging or on board a wreck, fasten 
themselves, so that the boat can be at once held to the 
wreck without the assistance of any one in her. An 
anchor and cable; a good lantern for nightwork ; a com- 
pass; and a drogue or water-bag, which is dragged 
behind a boat to prevent “broaching-to ” when running 
before a heavy sea, are also neces to a compiete 
Life-boat’s equipment. 

In addition to the Life-boat, Transporting Carriage, 
and Equipment, we must have a suitable House to 
shelter them from the weather when out of use. 

Fortunately the Institution was enabled in 1860 to 
secure the services of Mr. C. H. COOKE, F.R.I.B.A., as its 
Honorary Architect, and his co-operation in connection 
with the erection of its Life-boat Houses has been 
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mvaluable. From his plans and specifications upwards 
of 200 Houses have been constructed at different Life- 
boat Stations. Thus substantial and well-built houses 
have been provided, which will probably excite the 
admiration of those who may celebrate the Centenary 
of the Institution. 

__ Again, in regard to the Leases and Conveyances of the 
sites for Boat Houses, the Society has had the able 
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services of Messrs. CLAYTON & SON as its Honorary 
Solicitors, to which office they were appointed in 1856. 
The late Mr. CLAYTON, Sen, rendered important 
assistance in connection with the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion granted by Her Majesty to the Institution in 1860, 
and his two sons, Mr. FRANCIS S. CLAYTON and 
Mr. CHARLES H. CLAYTON, have since, in conjunction 
with the Editor, conducted all the legal business of the 
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Institution, which occasionally is of considerable import- 
ance—especially in some intricate cases of bequests, and 
titles to sites of ground on which the Life-boat Houses 
are to be built. | 

In respect to those sites, regard is particularly taken to 
their convenience, so that they may be handy for launch- 
ing the Life-boat, and for her easy transport on_ her 
Carriage along the coast to the scene of the wreck. The 
House is usually forty feet long and seventeen feet wide ; 
its doors are fourteen feet wide, and their height about 
twelve feet. There are folding doors of the above 
dimensions facing the water ; and if it should be deemed 
an advantage to be able to take the boat on her carriage 
to the rear of the house, doors of the same dimensions 
are also placed at that end, otherwise a small door at 
the rear end suffices. The Life-boat House is usually 
a substantial building, built of brick or stone, and having 
a slated roof. A boarding or flooring about six feet 
in length is placed over the joists at the rear end of the 
house, to keep the spare stores on; and a batten with 
wooden pegs for hanging up the life-belts and small lines, 
is fixed at a convenient height along the side wall. In 
some of the Life-boat Houses gas has been fitted. 

The average expense of a complete Life-boat Station 
is £800, in addition to £70 a year needed to keep the 
Establishment in a state of efhciency. The cost is made 
up as follows :— 

Life-boat and her equipment, including Life-belts for the 


crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life-boat . - £550 
Boat House (average cost) . ‘ ‘ sk - 250 


ee 


Total j , . £800 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CHARACTER OF THE SERVICES PERFORMED BY LIFE-BOATS—BRAVERY 
AND DEVOTION OF THE LIFE-BOAT MEN-—SERVICES OF THE RAMS- 
GATE LIFE-BOAT DESCRIBED BY THE REV. J. GILMORE-—SERVICES 
OF THE CULLERCOATS LIFE-BOAT. 


UCH isa history of the important machinery which 
human genius has contrived, and human sympathy 
provided, for saving the life and property confided to the 
waves ; but, valuable as it is, something more is necessary 
to make it available in Shipwreck. Courage as well as 
genius is required to put it in action. The dangers to 
which the crew of a Life-boat are exposed entitle those 
who encounter them to the greatest credit. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the awful circumstances at- 
tending a Shipwreck. Let us picture the time, when, 
after a peaceful sunset and the toils of the day are 
over, the hero of the Life-boat has retired to rest, and 
the silence of the night is unbroken except by the 
murmur of the winds, and the noise of the sea breaking 
on the shore. With the approach of the storm, however, 
the winds and the waves rise in fury upon the deep, and 
with their mingled vengeance lash the cliffs and the 
beach. A signal of distress rouses the coxswain and his 
men—crowds rush in curiosity to the cliffs, or line the 
shore, heedless of the driving rain or the blinding sleet. 
Barrels of tar are lighted on the coast, and the signal 
gun and the fiery rocket make a fresh appeal to the 
I 
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brave. The Boat House is unlocked, and the Life-boat, 
with her crew, is dragged hurriedly to the shore. The 
storm rages wildly, and the mountains of surf and sea 
appal the stoutest heart. The gallant men look dubi- 
ously at the work before them, and fathers and mothers 
and wives and children implore them to desist from a 
hopeless enterprise. The voice of the coxswain, however, 
prevails. The Life-boat is launched among the breakers, 
cutting bravely through the foaming mass—now buried 
under the swelling billows, or rising on their summit— 
now dashed against the hapless wreck still instinct with life 
—now driven from it by a mountain wave—now embark- 


ing its living freight, and carrying them, through storm | 


and danger and darkness, to a blessed shore. Would 
that this were the invariable issue of a Life-boat service! 
The boat that adventures to a wreck meets with disaster 
itself occasionally ;, and in the war of the elements some 
of its gallant crew have sometimes been the first of its 
victims. : 
The services performed by the Ramsgate Life-boat, in 
conjunction with its consorts, the harbour steamers 


Vulcan and Aid, have been, beyond comparison, more 


numerous and daring than those of any other Life-boat 
in the world. Some of these deeds have found able 


chroniclers, and it is somewhat embarrassing, on account | 


of their frequency and thrilling interest, to make a selec- 
tion of the accounts of these noble Life-boat Services, but 
the following account is published from a recent admir- 
able work,* as it enables the Editor to give some engrav- 
ings f of Life-boat Services under different aspects. 

* Storm Warriors ; or, Life-boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. By the 
REv. JOHN GILMORE, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, author 
of The Ramsgate Life-boat in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


t+ For these sketches the Editor is indebted to the kindness of the 
eminent artists whose names are appended-to them. - 


i 
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THE RAMSGATE LIFE-BOAT AT WORK—A RESCUE. 


**VYe mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe; 

And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow, 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


‘*IT was a Sunday night, in the month of February, a few years ago, the 
anxious boatmen, who kept a diligent watch, shrugged their shoulders as 
they cast keen glances to windward, and declared that it was going to be 
a very dirty night. 

‘* Heavy masses of cloud skirted the horizon as the sun set; and as the 
night drew on, violent gusts of wind swept along, accompanied by snow- 
squalls, 

** It was a dangerous time for vessels in the Channel, and it proved fatal 
to one at least. 

" “ Before the light broke on Monday morning, the Margate lugger Eclipse 
put out to sea to cruise round the shoals and sands in the neighbourhood of 
Margate, on the look out for the victims of any disasters that might have 
occurred during the night. 

‘*The crew soon discovered that a vessel was ashore on the Margate 
Sands, and directly made for her. She proved to be the Spanish brig 
Samaritano of one hundred and seventy tons, bound from Antwerp to 
Santander, and laden with a valuable and miscellaneous cargo. 

‘* Her crew consisted of the captain, Modesto Crispo, and eleven men ; 
it was during a violent squall of wind and snow that the vessel was driven 
on the Sands, at about half-past five in the morning ; the crew attempted 
to get away from the vessel in the boats, but in vain, the oars were broken 
in the attempt, and the boats stove in. 

‘* The lugger Zcdip~se, as she was running for the brig, spoke a Whitstable 
fishing-smack, and borrowed two of her men and her boat. They boarded 
the brig as the tide went down, and hoped to be able to get her off the 
Sands at the next high water. For this purpose, six Margate boatmen and 
the two Whitstable men were left on board. 

‘But with the rising tide, the gale came on again in all its fury, and 
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the boatmen had speedily to give up every hope of saving the vessel. ‘They 
hoisted their boat on board to prevent her being swamped by the seas which 
were breaking heavily, and all hands began to feel that it was becoming a 
question, not of saving the vessel, but of saving their own lives, The sea 
rushed furiously over the wreck, lifting her, and then letting her fall with 
crushing violence upon the sands. Her timbers did not long withstand this 
trial of their strength ; a hole was quickly knocked in her side, she filled 
with water, and settled down upon the sand. 

‘*The waves began now to break with great force over the deck ; the 
lugger’s boat was speedily knocked to pieces and swept overboard ; the 
hatches were forced up, and some of the cargo which floated on the deck . 
was at once washed away. The brig began to roll and labour fearfully, as 
wave after wave broke against her, with a force that shook her from stem 
to stern and threatened to throw her bodily upon her broadside; the men, 
fearing this, cut the weather-rigging of the main mast, and the mast soon 
broke off short with a great crash, and went over the side. 

** All hands now took refuge in the fore-rigging ; nineteen men had then 
no other hope between them and a terrible death than the few shrouds of 
the shaking mast. | 

** The wind beat against the poor fellows with hurricane force ; each 
wave that broke against the vessel sprang up in columns of foam and 
drenched them to the skin ; the air was full of spray and sleet, which froze 
upon them as it fell. ; 

‘*The Margate boatmen were there, but the Margate lugger could not 
have lived five minutes in the sea that surrounded the vessel ; the Whit- 
stable smack would have been wrecked at once, if she had attempted to get 
near the wreck, and thus the poor fellows, caught in a trap, had to be left 
by their comrades to their fate, their only chance of escape being the possi- 
bility of a Life-boat coming to their rescue, and this before their frail sup- 
port should yield to the rush of wind and sea. 

‘* And resting in this hope they waited hour after hour, clinging to the 
shrouds of the tottering mast ; but no help came, until one and all despaired 
of life. | 

“*In the meanwhile, news of the wreck had spread like wildfire through 
Margate. In spite of the gale, and the blinding snow squalls, many of the 
inhabitants struggled to the cliff, and with spy-glasses tried to penetrate the 
scud, or to gain in the breaks of the storm some glimpses of the wreck. 

,*‘As soon as the peril the crew of the brig were in was known, the 
smaller of the two Margate Life-boats was manned and made to the rescue. 
As she sailed out into the storm, the seas broke over her and filled her; 
this her gallant crew heeded little at first, for they had every confidence in 
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her powers to ride safely through any storm, that her air-tight compart- 
ments would prevent her from sinking ; but to the astonishment of the men 
they found that the boat was rapidly losing her buoyancy, and fast becom- 
ing unmanageable ; indeec she was filling with water, which came up to 
the men’s waists. The air-tight boxes had evidently filled ; and they remem- 
bered, too late, that the valves, with which each box is provided to let out 
any water that may leak in, had been left unscrewed in the excitement of 
starting. Their boat, with the air-tight compartments filled with water, 
virtually ceased to be a Life-boat, and her crew had to struggle for their 
own safety. Although then within a quarter of a mile of the brig, there 
- was no help for it, they could make no farther way against the storm ; the 
boat was unmanageable, and the only chance of life left to the boatmen 
themselves was to run her ashore on the nearest part of the coast. It was 
doubtful whether they would be able to succeed even in this; and it was 
not until they had battled for four hours with the sea and gale, that they 
were able to get ashore in Westgate Bay. 

‘¢ There the Coastguard were ready to receive them, and did their best to 
revive the exhausted men. As soon as it was discovered at Margate that 
the first Life-boat was disabled, the large Life-boat, the Friend of all 
Nations, was got ready with every speed, and with much trouble dragged 
round to the lee side of the pier, where it was launched. Away she started, 
her brave crew doing all they could to battle with the gale, and force their 
‘way out to the wreck ; but all their efforts were in vain; the tremendous 
wind was right against them ; the sea completely overpowered them, and 
_ prevented them beating to windward ; the tiller gave way, and after a hard 
struggle her crew had also to give up the attempt, and this Life-boat in 
turn was driven ashore about one mile from the town. With both their 
Life-boats wrecked, the Margate men almost gave up all hopes of saving the 
crew of the vessel and the men that were left on board ; but this should not 
be the case until every possible effort had been made ; but it was with small 
hope for the shipwrecked, and with much apprehension for the boats them- 
selves, that the people watched two luggers—the Me/son and the Lively— 
undaunted by the fate of the Life-boats, stagger out mid the sweeping seas 
to the rescue. 

‘‘The fate of one lugger, the Ve/son, was soon settled ; a fearful squall 
of wind caught her before she had got many hundred yards clear of the 
pier ; it swept her foremast out of her, and her crew had to make every 
possible effort to avoid being driven on the rocks, and there wrecked. 

“The Lively was more fortunate ; she beat her way out to sea, but found 
so heavy a surf breaking over the Sands, that it was evidently impossible 
to cross them, or to get near the wreck, 
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‘‘ The Margate people became full of despair, and many a bitter tear was 
shed for sympathy and for personal loss as they watched the wreck, and 
thought of the poor fellows slowly perishing before their eyes, apparently 
without any possibility of being saved. 

‘* A rumour spread among the crowd that the lieutenant of the Coast- 
guard had sent an express off to Ramsgate, for the Ramsgate steamer and 
Life-boat ; but this scarcely afforded any hope, as it was thought impossible 
that the steamer and Life-boat could make their way round the North 
Foreland in the teeth of so tremendous a gale, or if they did so, it was 
supposed impossible that either the ship could hold together, or the crew 
live, exposed as they were in the rigging, during the time it would of neces- 
sity take the steamer and boat to get to them. 

‘© We now change the scene to Ramsgate. 

‘* From an early hour on the Monday morning, groups of boatmen assem- 
bled on the pier at Ramsgate ; they were occasionally joined by some of 
the more hardy among the townsmen, or by a attay visitor, attracted by the 
wild scene that the storm presented. 

‘The boatmen could faintly discern, in the intervals between the snow- 
squalls, a few vessels in the distance, running before the gale, and they were 
keenly on the watch for signals of distress, that they might hasten to the 
rescue. 

‘* But no such signal was given. 

‘* Every now and then, as the wind boomed by, some landsmen suggested 
that it was the report of a gun from one, or other, of the three light-vessels, 
which guard the dangerous Goodwin Sands ; but the boatmen shook their 
heads, and those who with spy-glasses kept a look-out in the direction of 
the light-vessels confirmed them in their disbelief. 

‘* About nine o’clock, tidings came to Ramsgate that a brig was ashore 
on the Woolpack Sands off Margate. It was, of course, concluded that the 
two Margate Life-boats would go to the rescue; and although there was 
much anxiety and excitement as to the result of the attempt the Margate 
boatmen would certainly make, no one had the least idea that the services 
of the Ramsgate Life-boat would be required. But shortly after twelve a 
Coastguard man from Margate hastened breathless to the pier, and to the 
harbour-master’s office, saying, in answer to eager inquiries as he hurried 
on, that the two Margate Life-boats had been wrecked, and that the Rams- 
gate boat was wanted. 

‘‘ The harbour-master immediately gave orders, ‘Man the Life-boat.’ 

‘“ No sooner had the words passed from his lips than the boatmen, who 
had crowded round the door in anticipation of the order, rushed away to 
the boat. 
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‘First come, first in; not amoment’s hesitation, not a thought of further 
clothing ; they will go as they are, rather than not go atall. The news 
rapidly spreads ; each boatman as he heard it, hastily snatched up his bag 
of waterproof overalls, and south-wester cap, and rushed down to the boat ; 
and for some time boatman after boatman was to be seen racing down the 
pier, hoping to find a place still vacant ; if the race had been to save their 
lives, rather than to risk them, it would hardly have been more hotly 
contestéd. 

‘‘ Some of those who had won the race and were in the boat, were ill pre- 
pared with clothing for the hardships they would have to endure, for if they 
had not their waterproofs at hand they did not delay to get them, fearing 
that the crew might be made up before they got to the boat. But these 
men were supplied by the generosity of their disappointed friends, who had 
come down better prepared, but too late for the enterprise ; the famous 
cork jackets were thrown into the boat and at once put on by the men. 

‘* The powerful steam-tug, well named the 47d, that belongs to the har- 
bour, and has her steam up night and day ready for any emergency that may 
arise, speedily got her steam to full power, and with her brave and skilful 
master, DANIEL READING, in command, took the boat in tow, and together 
they made their way out of the harbour. JAMES HOGBEN, who, with 
READING, has been in many a wild scene of danger, was coxswain, and 
steered and commanded the Life-boat. 

‘‘It was nearly low water at the time, but the force of the gale was such 
as to send a good deal of spray dashing over the pier ; the snow fell in 
blinding squalls, and drifted and eddied in every protected nook and corner. 
It was hard work for the excited crowd of people, who had assembled to 
see the Life-boat start, to battle their way through the drifts and against 
the wind, snow, and foam to the head of the pier; but there at last they 
gathered, and many a one felt his heart fail as the steamer and boat cleared 
the protection of the pier, and encountered the first rush of wind and sea 
outside. ‘She seemed to go out under water,’ said one old fellow; ‘I 
would not have gone out in her for the universe.’ And those who did not 
know the heroism and determination that such scenes call forth in the 
breasts of the boatmen, could not help wondering much at the eagerness 
which had been displayed to get a place in the boat—and this although the 
hardy fellows knew that the two Margate Life-boats had been wrecked in 
the attempt to get the short distance which separated the wreck from Mar- 
gate ; while they would have to battle their way through the gale for ten 
or twelve miles before they could get even in sight of the vessel. 

‘Tt says nothing against the daring or skill of the Margate boatmen, that 
they failed. In such agale they could not get to windward against wind and 
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tide, success therefore was almost impossible without the aid of steam ; with 
a steam-boat to tow them into position for dashing in upon the Sands, the 
Margate boats would in all probability have succeeded ; without such assist- 
ance the Ramsgate boat would certainly have failed. As soon as the 
steamer and boat got clear of the Ramsgate pier, they felt the full force of 
the storm, and it seemed almost doubtful whether they could make any 
progress against it. They slowly worked their way out of the full strength 
of the tide, as it swept round the head of the pier, and then began to move 
ahead a little more rapidly, and were soon ploughing their way through a 
perfect sea of foam. 

‘‘The steamer, with its engines working full power, plunged heavily 
along ; wave after wave broke over its bows, sent its spray flying over the 
funnel and mast, and deluged the deck with a tide of water, which, as it 
rushed aft, gave the men enough to do to hold on, 

‘‘ The Life-boat was towing astern with fifty fathom of five-inch hawser out, 
an enormously strong rope about the thickness of a man’s yrrist. Her crew 
already experienced the dangers and discomforts, that they were ready to 
endure, perhaps, for many hours, and without a murmur, in order to save 
life. 

‘* There was anxiety and fear, but the one thought of anxiety and fear 
was, as to whether they could possibly be in time to save the lives of the 
poor fellows, who must, for so many hours, have been clinging to a shat- 
tered wreck. It would be hard to give a description to enable one to realise 
the position of the men in the boat, as they were being towed along by the 
steamer. The use of a Life-boat is, that it will float and live, where other 
boats would of necessity be swamped, upset, and founder ; they are made 
for, and generally only used on, occasions of extreme danger and peril, for 
terrible storms and wild seas. 

‘* The water flows into the boat, and over it, and it still floats: some 
huge wave will break over it, and for a moment bury it, but it rises in its 
buoyancy and shakes itself free ; beaten down on its broadside by the waves 
and wind, it struggles hard, and soon rises again on an upright keel, and 
defies them to do their worst ; and even if some mighty breaker should come 
rushing along, catch her in its curling arms, and bodily upset her, only for 
a few seconds would the triumph last, the boat would speedily right again, 
sitting like an ark of refuge in the boiling sea of foam, while her crew, up- 
held by their cork jackets, would be floating and struggling around her, 
until one after another would manage to regain her sides, and clamber in 
over her low gunwale at the waist, and shortly she would be speeding away 
again on her life errand. Such were the qualities of the noble boat, which 
we are watching, while she is urging her way through the dismal seas, while 
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a dozen poor fellows, some nine or ten miles off, are hanging to the shaking 
shrouds of a tottering mast, the waves that are breaking over them threaten- 
ing every moment to be their tomb. 

‘“‘ Away ! away, then, brave boat! gallant crew! God grant you good 
progress ! . 

‘Since the moment of clearing the pier, the waves that broke over the 
boat filled her time after time, and did everything but drown her. The 
men were up to their knees in water ; they bent forward as much as they 
could, each witha firm hold upon the boat. — 

“The spray and waves rushed over them, and as they beat continuously 
upon their backs, although they could not penetrate their waterproof cloth- 
ing, still they chilled them to the bone, for, as the spray fell, it froze, indeed 
so bitter was the cold that the men’s mittens were frozen to their hands, 

‘* After a tremendous struggle the steamer seemed to be making head 
against the storm ; they were well clear of the pier and getting on gal- 
lantly. They made their way through the Cudd Channel, and had passed 
between the black and white buoys, so well known to Ramsgate visitors, 
when a fearful sea came heading towards them. It met and broke over the 
steamer, buried her in foam, and swept along. 

“The Life-boat rose to it, for a moment hung with her bows high in air, 
and then as she felt the strain of the tow-rope, plunged bodily into the 
wave, and was almost altogether under water ; the men were nearly washed 
out of her, but at that moment the tow-rope broke, the wave threw the 
boat back with a jerk, and as the strain of the rope suddenly ceased, the 
boat fell across the seas which swept in rapid succession over her, and 
seemed completely at their mercy. Oars out! oars out ! was the cry, and 
the men, as soon as they could get breath, got them out, and began to 
make every effort to get the boat round again, head to wind, but in vain, 
the waves tossed the oars up, the wind caught the blades, and it was as 
much as the men could do to keep them in their hands. The gale was too 
heavy for them, and they drifted rapidly before wind and tide towards the 
Brake Shoal, which was directly under their lee, and over which the seas 
Were rushing with great violence. But the steamer, which throughout was 
handled most admirably, both as regards skill and bravery, was put round 
as swiftly as possible, and very cleverly brought within a few yards to wind- 
ward of the boat, as she lay athwart the sea. 

‘The men on board the steamer threw a hauling line on board the boat 
to which was attached a bran new hawser, and again took the boat in 
tow. 

“The tide was still flowing, and as it rose, the wind came up in heavier 
and heavier gusts, bringing with it a blinding snow and sleet, which, 
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with the spray, still freezing as it fell, swept over the boat, till the men 
looked, as one said at the time, like a body of ice. 

** The men could not look to windward for the drifting snow and blind- 
ing seas which were continually rushing over them, they only knew that the 
strong steamer was plunging along, taking all as it came, for they felt the 
strain on the rope ; thus they realised that each moment’s suffering and 
peril brought them nearer to their poor perishing fellow-sailors ; and not 
one heart failed, not one repented of winning the race to the Life-boat. 

** Off Broadstairs, they suddenly felt the way of the boat stop. The rope 
broken again, was the first thought of all; but on looking round as they 
were enabled to do, as the boat was no longer being dragged through the 
seas ; they discovered to their utter dismay that the steamer had stopped ; 
they thought that her machinery had broken down, and at once despaired 
of saving the lives of the shipwrecked, for with the wind as it was, it would 
be long hours before they could beat up against the gale, and get to the 
Sands, on which they were told the wreck lay ; a moment’s suspense and 
they discovered, to their gladness, that the steamer had merely stopped to 
let out more cable, fearful that .it might break again in the struggle 
that was before them, as they fought their way round the North Fore- 
land. 

‘‘ Another hour’s hard struggle, and they reached the North Foreland. 
There the sea was running tremendously high—the gale was still in- 
creasing ; the snow, sleet, and spray, rushed by with hurricane speed. 

‘¢ Although it was only early in the afternoon, the air was so darkened 
by the storm that it seemed a dull twilight. The captain of the boat was 
steering ; he peered out between his collar and cap, but looked in vain for 
the steamer. He knew that she was all right, for the rope kept taught; 
but many times, although she was only a hundred yards ahead, he could see 
nothing of her, still less able were the men on board the steamer to see 
the Life-boat. 

‘“ Often did they anxiously look astern, and watch for a break in the drift 
and scud to see that she was all right ; for although there could be no 
doubt as to the strain upon the rope, she might be towing along bottom 
up, or have all her men washed out of her, for all they could tell. The 
master of the steamer watched the seas which broke over the Aid, making 
her stagger again, as they rushed towards the Life-boat, and several times 
the fear that she was gone came over him. But steamer and Life-boat still 
battled successfully against the storm. 

‘*As soon as they were round the North Foreland, the snow squall 
cleared and they sighted Margate ; all anxiously looked for the wreck, but 
nothing of her could they see. ‘they saw a lugger riding just clear of the 
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pier, with foremast gone, and anchor down to prevent her being driven 
ashore by the gale. They next sighted the Margate Life-boat driven 
ashore and abandoned in Westgate Bay, looking a complete wreck, the 
waves beating over -her. A little beyond this they caught sight of the 
second Life-boat, also washed ashore ; and then they learnt to realise to the 
full the gallant efforts that had been made to save the shipwrecked, and the 
destruction that had been wrought as effort after effort had been overcome 
by the fury of the storm. But where was the wreck? Had she been beaten 
to pieces, all lives lost, and were they too late? A heavy mass of cloud 
and snow-storm rolled on to windward of them in the direction of the Sands 
off Margate, and they could not make out any signs of the wreck there. 

‘*There was just a chance that it was the Woolpack Sand that she was 
on. They thought it the more likely, as the first intelligence of the wreck 
that came to Ramsgate declared that such was the case ; and accordingly 
they determined to make for the Woolpack Sand, which was about three 
miles farther on; they had scarcely decided upon this, when, providen- 
tially, there was a break in the drift of the snow to windward, and they 
suddenly caught sight of the wreck. But for this sudden clearance in the 
storm they would, as we have said, have proceeded farther on, and some 
hours: must have passed before they could have found out their mistake and 
got back again, and by that time every soul of the poor shipwrecked crew 
must have perished. 

‘“*The master of the steamer made out the flag of distress flying in the 
rigging of the vessel, the ensign union downwards ; she, doubtlessly, was 
the wreck of which they were in search. 

** But still it was a question how they could get to her, for she was on 
the other side of the Sand. To tow the boat round the Sand would take 
along time in the face of such a gale; and for the boat to make across the 
Sand seemed almost impossible, so tremendous was the sea that was running 
over it. 

‘* Nevertheless there was no hesitation on the part of the Life-boat crew. 
It seemed a forlorn hope, a very rushing upon destruction, to attempt to 
force the boat under canvas through such a surf and sea; but they looked 
at the tottering wreck ; they felt how any moment might be the last to the 
poor fellows clinging to her, and they could not bear to think of the delay 
that would be occasioned by their going round the Sands. 

‘Without hesitation, therefore, they cast off the tow-rope, and were 
about setting sail, when they found that the tide was running so furiously 
that they must be towed at least three miles to the eastward before they 
would be sufficiently far to windward to make certain of fetching the 
wreck, | 
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‘Tt was a hard struggle to get the tow-rope on board again, tossed about 
as they were by the tumbling seas, and a bitter disappointment to all, 
that an hour, or more, of their precious time must be consumed before 
they could possibly get to the rescue of their endangered brother seamen ; 
but there was no help for it, and away again they went in tow of the 
steamer. The snow-squall came on again, and they lost sight of the wreck, 
but all kept an anxious look-out, and now and then, in a break in the 
squall, they could catch a glimpse of her. They could see that she was 
almost buried in the waves which broke over her in great clouds of foam, 
and again many and weary were the doubts and speculations, as to whether 
any on board of her could still be alive. For twenty minutes or so they 
battled steadily on against wind and tide. 

‘The gale, which had been increasing since the morning, came on 
heavier than ever, and roared like thunder over head ; the sea was running 
so furiously and meeting the Life-boat with such tremendous force that the 
men had to cling on their hardest not to be washed out of her, and at last 
the new tow-rope could no longer resist the increasing strain, and sud- 
denly parted with a tremendous jerk ; there was no thought of picking up 
the cable again—they could stand no further delay, and one and all 
of her crew rejoiced to hear the captain of the Life-boat give orders to set 
sail.” 


THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE ‘“SAMARITANO,” 
AND THE RETURN. 


‘*HARDER still the gale, and the rush of the sea and the blinding snow. The 
storm was at its height. As the Life-boat headed for the Sands, a dark- 
ness, as of night, seemed to settle down upon the men; they could scarcely 
see each other ; but on through the raging sea and blinding storm they drove 
the gallant boat. As they approached the shallow water, the high part of 
the Sand, where the heaviest waves were breaking, they could see spread- 
ing itself before them, standing out in the gloom, a white, gleaming, 
barrier wall of foam ; for there as the rushing waves broke, they clashed 
together in their recoil, and mounted up in columns of foam, their heavier 
volume falling, and their crests caught by the wind and carried away in 
white streaming clouds of spray, while the fearful roar of the beat of the 
waves could be heard above the gale. 

‘* But still straight for the breakers the men made. No faltering, no 
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hesitation, brows knit, teeth clenched, hands ready, and hearts firm, and 
into it with a cheer. 

‘The boat, although under the smallest sail she could carry—a double 
reefed foresail and mizen—was driven on by the hurricane force of the 
wind, on through the outer range of breakers she plunged, and then came 
indeed a struggle for life. 

‘‘ The waves no longer rolled on in foaming ranks, but leapt, and clashed, 
and battled together in a raging boil of sea. They broke over the boat, the 
surf poured in first on one side of the boat, and then on the other, as she 
rolled to starboard and port, wildly tossed from side to side. Some waves 
rushed bodily over the boat, threatening to sweep every man out of her. 
Look out, my men! hold on! hold on! was the cry. When they saw 
some huge breaker heading towards them like an advancing wall, then the 
men threw themselves breast down on the thwart, curled their legs under 
it, clasped it with all their force with both arms, held their breath hard, and 
clung on for very life against the tear and wrestle of the wave, while the 
tush of water poured over their backs and heads, and buried them in its 
flood. Down, down, beneath the weight of the water, the men and boat 
sank ; but only for a moment ; the splendid boat rose in her buoyancy, 
and freed herself of the seas, which for a moment had overcome her and 
buried her, and her crew breathed again ; and a struggling cry of triumph 
rises from them. Well done, old boat! well done! all right! all right! 
Yes, all hands here, no one washed out of her ; and with a quick glance of 
mutual congratulation they look at each other, and rejoice that all are safe, 
scarce time fora word. ‘Nowshe goes through it, now she’s forging ahead 
keep a tight hold, my boys!’ A moment’s lull, as she glided on the crest 
of some huge wave, or only smaller ones tried their strength against her ; 
then again the monster fellows came heading on, again the warning cry was 
given; look out! hold on! hold on! and the men crouched, and clung, 
and struggled for their lives, while the wild waves rushed over the boat. 

“Thus until they got clear of the Sands the fearful struggle was again 

and again repeated ; but at last it was for a time over, they had burst 
through the belt of raging surf and got again into deep water. They had 
then only the huge rolling waves and less broken tumble of sea to contend 
with ; this, in such a furious gale of wind, was bad enough, and almost more 
than any other kind of boat could have endured, but little in comparison to 
what they had just gone through, and escaped from. 
_ “The boat was now put before the wind, and every man in her was on 
the look-out for the wreck. For a time it remained so thick that there was 
no possibility of finding her, when again a second time a sudden break in 
the storm revealed her ; she was about half a mile to leeward, 
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‘‘They shifted the foresail with great difficulty, and again made in for 
the Sands towards the vessel. The appearance of the wreck as they ap- 
proached her made even the stoutest among them shudder. 

‘* She had settled down by the stern in the Sands, the uplifted bow being 
the only part of the hull that was to be seen ; the sea was making.a clean 
breach over her. 

‘‘The mainmast was gone, her foresail and foretopsail were blown 
adrift, and great columns of foam were mounting up, flying over her fore- 
mast bow. They saw a Margate lugger lying at anchor just clear of the 
Sands, and made close to her. As they shot by they could just make out, 
mid the roar of the storm, a loud hail, eight of our men on board! and on 
they flew, and in a few minutes were in a sea that would instantly have 
swamped the lugger, noble and powerful boat though she was. 

‘* Approaching the wreck, it was with terrible anxiety they strained their 
sight, trying to discover if there were still any men left in the tangled mass 
of rigging, over which the sea was breaking so furiously. By degrees they 
made them out. ‘I see a man’s head, look! one is waving his arm.’—‘ I 
make out two! three! why the rigging is full of the poor fellows ;’ 
and with a cheer of triumph, at being yet in time, the Life-boat crew settled 
to their work. 7 

‘* The wreck of the mainmast, and the tremendous wash of sea over the 
vessel, prevented their going to the lee of the wreck. This increased their 
danger tenfold, as the result proved. 

‘* When about forty yards from the wreck, they lowered their sails, and 
cast the anchor over the side. The moment for which the boat had so gal- 
lantly battled for four hours, and the shipwrecked had waited almost in 
despair for eight hours, had at last arrived. 

‘*No cheering ! no shouting in the boat now, no whisper beyond the 
necessary orders ; the risk and suspense are too terrible! yard by yard, the 
cable is cautiously payed out, and the great rolling seas are allowed to carry 
the boat, little by little, nearer to the vessel. The waves break over the 
boat, for a moment bury it, and then as the sea rushes on, and breaks upon 
the wreck, the spray, flying up, hides the men lashed to the rigging from 
the boatman’s sight. They hoist up a corner of the sail to let the boat 
sheer in; all are ready; a huge wave lifts them. Pay out the cable! 
sharp men! sharp ! the coxswain shouts ; belay all! The cable was let go 
a few yards by the run, and the boat is alongside the wreck. With a cry, 
three men jump into the boat and are saved! All hands to the cable J 
haul in hand over hand, for your lives, men, quick, the coxswain cries ; for 
he sees a tremendous wave rushing in swiftly uponthem.. They haul in the 
cable, draw the boat a little from the wreck, the wave passes and breaks 
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over the vessel ; if the Life-boat had been alongside she would have been 
dashed against the wreck, and perhaps capsized, or washed over, and 
utterly destroyed. Again the men watch the waves, and as they see a few 
smaller ones approaching, let the cable run again, and get alongside ; this 
time they are able to remain a little longer by the vessel ; and one after 
another, thirteen of the shipwrecked men unlash themselves from the rig- 
ging and jump into the boat, when again they draw away from the vessel in 
all haste, and avoid threatened destruction. 

‘*« Are they all saved?’ No! three of the vessel’s crew, Spaniards, are 
still left in the rigging; they seem almost dead, and scarcely able to 
unlash themselves, and crawl down the shrouds and await the return of the 
boat. 

‘* Again the boat is alongside, and this time the peril is greater than ever. 
They must place the boat close to the vessel, for the men are too weak to 
make any spring to reach her ; they must remain alongside for a longer 
time, for two Life-boatmen must get on to the wreck and lift the men on 
board; but, as before, they go coolly, quietly, and determinedly to work ; 
the cable is veered out, the sail manceuvred to make the boat sheer, and 
again she is alongside ; the men are seized by their arms and clothing, and 
dragged into the boat. | 

‘The last one left is the cabin-boy ; he seems entangled in the rigging. 
The poor little fellow had a canvas bag of trinkets and things, he was 
taking as presents to the loved ones at home, and all through the howling 
storm, the rush and beat of the waves, as he held on exhausted and half 
dead to the shrouds, he still thought of those loved friends, and clung to 
the canvas bag. 

‘God only knows whether the loved ones at home were thinking of, 
and praying for him, and whether it was in answer to their prayers and 
those of many others that the Life-boat then rode alongside that wreck, .an 
ark of safety mid the raging seas. 

‘They shout, the boy lingers still, his half dead hands cannot free the 
bag from the entangled rigging. A moment and all are lost ; a boatman 
makes a spring, seizes the lad with a strong grasp, and tears him down 
from the rigging into the boat—too late, too late ; they cannot get away 
from the vessel ; a tremendous wave rushes on: hold hard all, hold anchor ! 
hold cable! give but a yard, and all are lost! The boat lifts, is washed 
into the fore-rigging, the sea passes, and she settles down again upon an 
even keel! Thank God! If one stray rope of all the torn and tangled 
rigging of the vessel had caught the boat’s rigging, or one of her spars— 
if the boat’s keel or cork fenders had caught in the shattered gunwale, she 
would have turned over, and every man in her been shaken into the sea to 
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speedy and certain death, Thank God, it is not so, and once more they 
are safe. 

‘* The boat is very crowded ; she has her own crew of thirteen on board, 
six of the Margate boatmen and two Whitstable fishermen, who were left 
on the vessel, the captain, mate, eight seamen and the boy ; thus, thirty- 
two souls in all form her precious freight. 

‘* The Life-boatmen at once, without a second’s delay, haul in the cable 
as fast as possible, and draw up to the anchor to get clear of the wreck, for 
they must get some distance away before they dare let go their cable, or 
with the wind and seas setting directly towards the vessel they would be 
driven upon her, unless they had plenty of room to sail by her. 

‘* An anxious time it is as they draw up to the anchor ; at last they are 
pretty clear, and hoist the sail to draw still farther away before they let 
go. 

‘‘ There is no thought of getting the anchor up in such a gale and sea. 

‘¢ «She draws away,’ cries the captain of the boat, ‘pay out the cable ; 
stand by to cut it; pass the hatchet forward; cut the cable, quick, my 
men, quick.’ There is a moment’s delay, a delay by which indeed all their 
lives are saved ; a few strong blows with the hatchet, and the cable would 
have been parted. A boatman takes out his knife, and begins gashing 
away at the hawser. Already one strand out of the three, which form the 
strong rope, is severed ; when a fearful gust of wind sweeps by, the boat 
heels over almost on her side—a crash is heard, and the mast and sail are 
blown clean out of the boat. 

‘¢ Never was a moment of greater peril. Away in the rush of the wave 
the boat is carried straight for the wreck ; the cable is payed out and is 
slack ; they haul it in as fast as they can, but on they are carried swiftly, 
apparently to certain destruction. Let them hit the wreck full, and the 
next wave must throw the boat bodily upon it, and all her crew will be 
swept at once into the sea; let them but touch the wreck, and the risk is 
fearful ; on they are carried, the stem of the boat just grazes the bow of 
the vessel, they must be capsized by the bowsprit and entangled in the 
wreckage ; some of the crew are ready for a spring into the bowsprit to 
prolong their lives a few minutes, the others are all steadily, eagerly, 
quietly, hauling in upon the cable might and main, as the only chance of 
safety to the boat and crew ; one moment more and all are gone, one more 
haul upon the cable, a fathom or so comes in by the run, and at that 
moment it mercifully taughtens and holds; all may yet be safe! another 
yard or two and the boat would have been dashed to pieces, 

‘*They again haul in the cable, and draw the boat away as rapidly as 

they can from the wreck, but they do it with a terrible dread, for they 
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remember the cut strand of the rope. Will the remaining two strands 
hold? The stain is fearful, each time that the boat lifts to a wave, the 
cable tightens and jerks, and they think it breaking ; but it still holds, and 
a thrill of joy passes through the heart of all, as they hear that the cut part 
of the rope is safely in the boat. 

‘*But the danger is not even yet over: all this time the mast and sail 
have been dragging over the side of the boat; it is with great difficulty 
that they get them on board. 

‘* The mast had been broken short off about three feet from the heel. 

‘* They chop a new heel to it, and rig it up as speedily as they can, but 
it takes long to do so ; for the boat is lying in the trough of the sea, and 
the waves are constantly breaking over her ; moreover, she is so crowded 
that the men can scarcely move, and the gale is blowing as hard as ever. 

‘*For the poor Spaniards, as they cling to each. other, the terrors of 
death seem scarcely passed away ; they know nothing of the properties of 
the Life-boat, and cannot believe that it willlive long in such a sea. As the 
waves beat over the boat and fill it, they imagine that she will founder, and 
each time that the great rolling seas launch themselves at her they cling to 
each other, expecting that she will capsize ; besides, the poor fellows’ nerves 
are not in a very good state; for eight hours they have been in great 
danger, for a large portion of that time in momentary expectation-of death, 
during the four hours they were lashed to the rigging of the wreck, with 
the life nearly beaten and frozen out of them by the constant rush of sea 
and of spray, and by the bitter wind. 

“One of the Spaniards seeing a.life-belt lying down, which one of the 
crew had thrown off in the hurry of his work, sits upon it by way of 
making himself doubly safe. But the work goes on. At last the mast is 
fitted and raised. No unnecessary word is spoken all this time, for the 
life and death struggle is not yet over; nor, indeed, can it be before they 
are well away from the neighbourhood of the wreck. Now, as they hoist 
the sail, the boat gradually draws away ; the cable is again paid out little by 
little ; as soon as they are well clear of the vessel they cut it, and away they 
sail; The terrible suspense is over when each moment was a moment of 
fearful risk. It had lasted from the time when they let go the anchor to 
the time when they got clear of the vessel—about one hour. The men 
could now breathe freely, their faces brighten, and from one and all there 
arises spontaneously a pealing cheer. They are no longer face to face with 
death, and thankfully and joyfully they sail away from the sands, the 
breakers, and the wreck. 

“The gale was still at its height, but the peril they were in then seemed 
nothing to what they had gone through, and had happily left behind. In 
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the great reaction of feeling, the freezing cold and sleet, the driving wind, 
and foam, and sea, were all forgotten ; and they felt as light-hearted as if 
they were out on a pleasant summer’s cruize. They could at last look 
round and see who they had in the boat, speak hearty words of congratula- 
tion to the Margate and Whitstable men, some of whom they knew, and 
strive by a good deal of broken English, and slaps on the back, and 
shaking of hands, to cheer up the Spanish sailors, and to let them know 
how glad they are to have saved them. They then proceeded in search cf 
the steamer, which, after casting the Life-boat adrift, made for shelter to 
the back of the Hook Sand, not far from the Reculvers, and there waited, 
her crew anxiously on the look-out for the return of the Life-boat. 

‘** As they were making for the steamer, the lugger Zcd:fse came in chase 
to hear whether they had succeeded in saving all hands, and especially, 
whether all the men of her crew were saved. They welcomed the glad 
tidings with three cheers for the Life-boat crew, and made in for the land. 
Soon after, the Whitstable smack made towards them upon a similar 
errand, and her crew were equally rejoiced to hear that their ship-mates 
with all hands were safe. It was too rough, a great deal, for the men to 
be taken on board the smack ; and so she, after speaking them, tacked in 
for the land. | 

‘‘The night was coming on apace ; it was not until they had run three 
or four miles that they sighted the steamer ; and when they got alongside 
her it was a difficult matter to get the saved crew on board. The sea was 
raging and the gale blowing as much as ever, and the steamer rolled and 
pitched heavily ; the poor shipwrecked fellows were too exhausted to spring 
for the steamer as the opportunities occurred, and had to be almost lifted 
on board, one poor fellow being hauled on board byarope. Again the 
boat was taken in tow, almost all her crewremaining in her, and they com- 
menced their return home. The night was very dark and clear; the sea 
and gale had lost none of their force ; and until the steamer and boat had 
got well round the North Foreland, the struggle to get back was just as 
great as it had been to get there. . 

‘*Once round the Foreland the wind was well on the quarter, and they 
made easier way ; light after light opened to them; Kingsgate and Broad- 
stairs were passed, and at last the Ramsgate pier-head light shone out witk 
its bright welcome, and the men began to feel that their work was nearly 
over. : 

‘¢ A telegram had been sent from Margate in the afternoon, stating that 
the Ramsgate Life-boat had been seen to save the crew ; but nothing more 
had been heard. The boatmen had calculated the time when they thought 
the steamer and Life-boat might both be back ; and the fearful violence of 
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the storm suggested some sad occasion for the delay. As hour after hour 
grew on, the anxiety increased ; real alarm was beginning to be felt by all, 
and a keen watch was kept for the first appearance of the steamer and boat 
round the edge of the cliff. 

‘* As the tide went down, and the sea broke less heavily over the pier, 
the men could venture farther along it, until, by the time of the boat’s 
return, they were enabled to assemble at the end of the pier, and there a 
large and anxious crowd gathered. The anxiety of all was increased by 
the suggestions and speculations of disasters, which always present them- 
selves at a time of suspense and apprehension ; and so, when the steamer 
was announced with the Life-boat in tow, the reaction was great, and the 
watchers shouted for very joy. , 

** And as the ‘Storm Warriors’ entered the harbour waving the strong 
right arms that had worked so well, and shouted, ‘All saved!’ ‘All 
saved!’ and the flags of triumph were seen flying out in the gale, cheer 
after cheer broke from the crowd as they welcomed home from the dread 
battle-field those who had fought and conquered, and now bore with them 
as trophies of their victory, nineteen men ; fellow-sailors, whose lives had 
been saved from a terrible and certain death. And many cheered again as 
they thought of the number who would have had life-long cause to mourn, 
if these poor fellows had perished. Parents, wives, children—what a 
group they would seem if they could be pictured watching the saved ones 
return ; what words, and looks, and tears of thanks where feelings are too 
deep for words, for the Storm-Warriors, and for the Life-boat cause, and 
for the generous English people who placed such boats at the disposal of 
such brave hearts and strong hands—of men ready to dare all and to do all 
that men can do to rescue the perishing from death. 

‘‘ Think only of the group that may possibly welcome back the little pale, 
exhausted cabin-boy, their hearts as warm as his, their love as deep as his 
—as his, which made that little canvas bag full of simple presents so dear to 
him that he held to it through all the many hours of the storm; that made 
it his first thought when the wild seas rushed over the vessel, and the crew 
had to take to the rigging ; love that made him, when grown men thought 
only of their own lives, rush to his chest and seize his treasure, and all 
through the wild gale cling to it ; cling to it still, though the winds in their 
bitter cold froze him through and through, and the seas beat over him 


' hour after hour. Think of the faces that may have seemed to peer at him 


out of the darkness of the storm. A loving-hearted father ready to thank 
him for the tobacco-box ; 2 mother for that wonderful brooch ; a little 


: dark-eyed brother for the knife with four blades, and a little sister for the 


| little very blue-eyed doll with such rosy cheeks. No, he could not let the 
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bag go, and so it nearly cost him his life, and by the delay his clinging to 
it caused, nearly cost all the brave men their lives also ; but the good God 
would not let so much simple love work so much disaster, and the loving 
ones shall see him again, and perhaps he will stand, and perhaps each of 
his fellow-sailors will stand, in the centre of some tearful group, who again 
and again will weep, and thank God, as they are told of the wreck, and 
the hours of peril, and the waiting for death, and the hopeless despair, and 
the strange wonderful boat that came in through the storm ; and how they 
were saved, when they never thought to see home again. And often shall 
the brave boatmen be blessed and thanked by grateful hearts, and the Life- 
boat cause not forgotten. I repeat the picture that we may learn to think 
much of the sailor’s arrival home, as well as of his being saved from the 
wreck, and thus learn to appreciate the more the value and the mercy of 
Life-boat work. 

But to return. The Spanish sailors had, by the time they reached the 
harbour, somewhat recovered under the care of the Life-boat crew, and 
were further well cared for, and supplied with clothes by the care of the 
Spanish consul, And the hardy English boatmen did not take long to 
recover from their exposure and fatigues, fearful as they had been. 

‘The Spanish captain, in speaking of the rescue, was almost overcome by 
his feelings of gratitude and wonder. He had quite made up his mind for 
death ; he felt that the wreck could not by any possibility hold together 
much longer ; every moment he expected a final crash; and all his ex- 
perience taught him that it was impossible for any boat to come to their 
‘rescue in such a fearful sea. His experience of the Life-boat was new, and 
not easily to be forgotten. 

He had a painting made of the rescue to take with him and show to the 
Spanish Government. It is pleasing to be able to wind up this story with 
stating, that the English Board of Trade acknowledged the bravery and exer- 
tions of the men engaged in the rescue, by presenting to each of them 2/, and 
a medal, and that the Spanish Government also gratefully acknowledged 
the heroic exertions of the men, by granting to each a medal and 3/, 


Again, the following is an account of a noble service | 
performed by the Cullercoats, Northumberland, Life- , 
boat ; it is taken from the ‘Life-boat Journal,’ vol. iv 
Pp. 494 -— 


‘*On a New Year’s morning some years since a severe tempest was ex- 
perienced on our north-east coast, and soon after daybreak the coastguard: 
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men on the look-out at the Spanish Battery, Tynemouth, saw a vessel, 
deeply laden, with a flag of distress flying. She was struggling to get to 
the northward, but struggling in vain, and rapidly driving in upon the 
coast. ‘The coastguard-men followed her along the shore with the rocket 
apparatus, and, as they went on, the people of the villages turned out to 
join them ; so that, ere long, each headland had its anxious crowd, looking 
—pitying—trembling. It was a very sad sight to see. Some of the 
vessel’s sails had been blown away, and she grew more and more un- 
manageable amid the terrible seas that broke around and over her. At 
length, abandoning the desperate effort to get to the northward, her crew, 
as the last chance of life, ran her for Whitley Sands, five miles north of 
Shields. She was so deeply laden, that she struck on a ridge of sunken 
rocks and was still three-quarters of a mile from the shore. It was impos- 
sible to reach her with rockets. Only one hope remained—the Life-boat ! 
As fast as they could run through the snow, driving wind, and rain, Life- 
boat men and fishermen made off for Cullercoats for the Life-boat, belonging 
tothe NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. Six horses were fastened to 
her carriage, and down they came at a gallop to the sands. She was 
speedily manned—by a gallant crew of Cullercoats men, who pulled out as 
for their own lives ; and not a moment too soon did they reach the ship, 
which was now broadside on to the sea, her crew in the rigging, and the 
waves breaking over her half-mast high. Cleverly and deftly was the Life- 
boat laid alongside ; the vessel was grappled, and the boat held to her by ° 
a strong rope. Instantly the crew made towards their deliverers ; but 
even as they left the rigging, one man was much cut in the face and head, 
the mate had his shoulder dislocated, and three of them were swept into 
the sea. The Life-boat was handled with a glorious skill ; two of the crew 
were at once picked up, and as the third man went down to his death, a 
strong hand seized him, with a grasp of iron, by his hair, and dragged him 
up to life. Two other men were got into the boat. Did any remain on 
board the ship? Yes: how overlooked, how so left to die, we know not— 
but the little cabin-boy remained. The boy’s cry for help grew very pitiful : 
for some time he dared not venture out of the weather rigging ; at last he 
did so, and was seen in the lee shrouds: ‘he had got wounded in the 
head, and was covered with blood.’ One of the Life-boat’s crew has since 
said that every face around him grew white and sick, and tears came from 
eyes little used to shed them—‘ They clenched their teeth, and with their 
own lives in their hands,’ dashed in their boat to save him. The sea beat 
her back. They dashed in again, to be swept back once more. Again and 
again they tried: the poor boy, meanwhile, crying terribly in his great 
loneliness and despair. He was so young, and the coast was so near! But 
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the vessel began to part, and the unstepped masts must fall, and would 
‘crush the Life-boat if she stayed one minute longer in her then position. 
Then sacrificing one life to save many, a brave man gave the order, ina 
hoarse broken voice, to ‘cut the rope.’ In an instant she was swept away 
under the vessel’s stern—not a second too soon, for at once the mainmast 
fell, with an awful crush, on the very spot she had just left, and the vessel 
immediately broke up. The boy—‘his face was covered with blood ’— 
fell into the sea. Clenched in agony or clasped in prayer, his little hands 
were seen once—twice—lifted above the waves! the Life-boat again rushed 
towards him, but the tempest swept away his poor boyish cry before the 
roar and tumult of the winds: he did not rise again. The Life-boat was 
pulled back to the land. 

‘*Imagine, if you can, how every heart on shore beat fast and hot : how, 
running to the Life-boat, dashing into the surf, the men would drag her 
ashore ; imagine, if you can, how the saved would feel, and how the brave 
would sorrow for the lost! and is not such work infinitely grand and 
noble ?” : 


Jesu ! bless our slender boat, 
By the torrent swept along ; 
Loud its threatenings—let them not 
Drown the music of a song : 
Breathed Thy mercy to implore, 
Where these troubled waters roar ! 


Guide our bark among the waves ; 
Through the surf our passage smooth ; 
Where the whirlpool frets and raves 
Let Thy love its anger soothe : 
All our hope is placed in Thee ; 
Miserere Domine ! 
WORDSWORTH. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘ 

THE ORGANISATION OF LIFE-BOAT STATIONS—LOCAL COMMITTEES AND 
HONORARY SECRETARIES — COXSWAINS AND CREWS — REWARDS 
GRANTED BY THE INSTITUTION—REPORTS FROM LIFE-BOAT STA- 
TIONS — GIFT LIFE-BOATS — RESTORATION OF THE APPARENTLY 
DROWNED—MANAGEMENT OF OPEN BOATS—SAFETY FISHING BOATS— 
BAROMETERS—SHIPS’ LIFE-BOATS — LIFE-BELTS FOR SEAMEN — 
FOREIGN LIFE-BOAT SOCIETIES — PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL LIFE- 
BOAT INSTITUTION—ITS NEED OF CONTINUED SUPPORT. 


HE boats of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITU- 
TION are kept in charge of paid coxswains, under 
the general superintendence of Local Honorary Com- 
mittees of residents in the several localities. It should 
here be mentioned how greatly the Institution is indebted 
to the valuable and zealous co-operation afforded to 
it by its Local Branch Committees and their Honorary 
Secretaries, constituting as they do so important a 
portion of the machinery for the a of its 
numerous Life-boat Establishments. 

Each boat has its appointed coxswain at a salary of 
£8, and an assistant at £2 a year. The crew consists, in 
addition, of a bowman, and as many boatmen as the 
boat pulls oars. The members of the volunteer crews 
are enrolled, and, wherever practicable, at least double 
the number of men required should be so. Such men 
are mostly resident boatmen, fishermen, or Coastguard- 
men. Anything like unseemly rivalry on the part of the 
crews of Life-boats has of course to be repressed ; but 
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it happens occasionally that the usual skilful men are 
not to be procured at the moment when the boat’s ser- 
vices are required, some perhaps being ill, others at sea, 
or engaged in avocations at a distance—in such cases 
the first well-known oarsman who arrives at the scene of 
action and secures a Life-belt, has at once his claim 
acknowledged to a seat in the boat. It is certainly re- 
markable to observe how unflinching and ceaseless has 
been the emulation of the men on these occasions, 
notwithstanding that it is manifest they will sometimes 
have to encounter frightful peril and exposure. 

On every occasion of going afloat to save life, the 
‘coxswain and each man of the crew receive alike from 
the funds of the Institution (whether successful or not) 
1os., if by day, and 41, if by night; and 4s. each for 
every time of going afloat for exercise. The rewards 
for saving life are increased on special occasions when 
unusual risk or exposure has been incurred. Besides 
pecuniary rewards the Society also grants its Gold and 
Silver Medals and Thanks inscribed on Vellum for 
gallant deeds by Life-boats and other means in Saving 
Life from Wrecks on our coasts. : 

The Medal of the Institution is granted as a permanent 
honorary acknowledgment of brave services; and, con- 
sidering the Royal and National character of the Society, 
its decoration, recognised as it is by the Government, ts 
highly appreciated and coveted by men of all ranks and 
conditions of society, as the emblem of a noble act—that 
of saving human life. (Appendix, p. 174.) 

The boats are expected, in accordance with the Life- 
boat Regulations, to go afloat once each quarter. If, as 
may happen in the summer months, rough weather does 
not occur, a crew may still with advantage be exer- 
cised in rowing together ; and thus the sound and tight 
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condition of the boat herself, and perfectness of her gear 
and fittings ascertained. 

At the end of each quarter the Local Committee have 
a meeting at which, amongst other business, the Quar- 
terly Report of the exercise and present condition of 
the Life-boat Establishment is carefully considered, and 
afterwards forwarded to the Parent Institution. 

The Report contains a note of the expenses of the Life- 
boat Establishment during the quarter, and answers to 
the following queries :— 


1. Date of exercising the Life-boat? | 7. Have the Crew been paid for 


2. State of the Wind, Weather, and exercising, four shillings each - 
Sea? man. And the Coxswains their 

3. How long was the Boat out on quarter’s salaries, £2 10s.? 
trial? If the sea was heavy, | 8. Are the Instructions for Restoring 
how did she behave ? Suspended Animation, and 

4. Was all the usual gear in the _the Life-boat Regulations, 
boat ? posted up in the Boat House? 

5. Had the Crew their Life-beltson? | 9. Has the Ventilation of the Boat 

6. State if any and what repairs are and Boat-house been carefully 
wanted, or defects to be made attended to during the. Quar- 
good, in the Boat, Carriage, ter ? 


House, or Gear, with an esti- | 10. Remarks, if any. 
mate of the cost ? 


After the boat has been out on service a return is 
furnished to the Institution by the Local Honorary 
Secretary, giving the particulars of the case in answer to 
the following questions :— 


1. Name of Vessel, and where | 6. Probable Value of Ship and 
belonging to? - Cargo? 
2. Name of Master, and of Owners? 7. Wind, Weather, and State of 


_ 3. Rig, Tonnage, Number of Crew, Sea? 


and Persons on board the | 8. Time of Day? State of Tide? 
Vessel ? ; 9g. Exact spot where Wrecked ? 
‘4. Where from? Where bound to? | 10. Number of Lives Saved ? 
5. What cargo? or in Ballast ? 11. Number of Lives Lost ? 
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12. Supposed cause of Wreck ? 20. State the Names of the Crew of 
13. Was it a total Wreck, or the Life-boat on this occasion, 
Stranded, or Sunk ? and number of times these 
14. Time of Launching Life-boat ? Men have been off in a Life- 
15. Time of reaching Wreck ? boat to a Wreck; noting 
16. Time of returning ashore ? any special case of individual 
17. Did the Boat behave well ? exertion. 
18. By whose authority was she | 21. Amount, if any, of Reward 
ordered out ? received locally or from else- 
19. Was any Damage done to the where. 
Boat? Extent of Repairs | 22. Amount, if any, of Salvage. 
required ? 23. Remarks, &c. 


A reward of 7s. is given to the man who first brings 
tidings of a Wreck at such a distance along the coast 
as not to be in sight of a Coastguard Station or other 
look-out. 

Full instructions are given to the coxswain for the 
management of his boat and crew; the boat is always to 
be kept on its carriage in the Boat House ; there are to 
be three keys to the Boat House, that the missing of any 
one may not cause delay; the coxswain is to assemble 
his crew by flags during the day, and guns during the 
night; he is to keep a watch on the weather and make 
partial preparations for usefulness whenever a storm 
seems brewing ; and he is to familiarise himself with the 
method for the recovery of persons apparently drowned, 
in case the boat brings ashore, as she sometimes does, 
a poor man more dead than alive. The Life-boat 1s 
never to interfere with private enterprises of the local 
boatmen, except in cases of emergency and. at their 
desire. 

On boarding Wrecks the preservation of life is the 
sole consideration. Should any goods or merchandise 
be brought into the Life-boat, contrary to the cox- 
swain’s remonstrance, his first business is to throw them 
overboard. 
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Life-boats, like everything else, wear out and have to 
be replaced by new ones. In such cases framed metal 
Tablets are put up in the Boat Houses recording fully 
the services of the previous Life-boat at the station, thus 
perpetuating local interest in the good work, and record- 
ing the munificence of the donors. The following is a 
copy of a recent tablet of this class :— 


SOUTHPORT LIFE-BOAT STATION 
OF THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The first Life-boat placed on this Station by the RoyAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION was sent here in 1861. It was presented to the 
Institution by JAMES KNOWLES, Esq., of Eagley Bank, near Bolton, and 
was named the Jesse Knowles. 

In 1873 that Life-boat was replaced by another, after having saved 75 


lives from the following wrecked vessels. 
Lives saved. 


20th October, 1862, Ship Annie LE. Hooper, of Baltimore. . 4 
20th September, 1863, Barque St. Lawrence, of Liverpool— 

saved vesseland crew ...... 14 
31st October, »,  Barque Zamworth, of Skien, Norway . 17° 
4th December, ,, Ship David White Clinton . . . . . 8 
20th October, 1864, Sloop Liver, of Carnarvon . . .. . 3 
2nd February, 1867, Sloop Perseverance, of Liverpool . . . 2 
13th March, 1868, Ship Mictaux, of St. John’s, N.B.— 

rendered assistance. 
8th August, 1869, Schooner William Wallace, of Dundalk 

saved vessel and crew . a ae 
15th December, 1870, Schooner essie, of Gourock . . . . 5 
26th August, 1871, | Barque Zimes, of Liverpool. . . . . 17 
14th December, 1871, Barque AZarsei//e—remained by vessel. 


Total livessaved . . . 75 


RICHARD LEWIS, Secretary, RALPH BARTON, Vice-Admiral, 
RoyaL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT Hon. Sec. of the Southport Branch 
INSTITUTION, of the Institution. 


John Street, Adelphi, London. 
December, 1873. 


The NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION has now 242 


\ 
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Life-boats under its management; and it is a remark- 
able fact that every one of these Boats has been a gift 
to it. Some 17 years since a lady presented to the 
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Institution the cost of a new Life-boat which was to ~ 


be stationed at a part of the coast where most needed. 
Another Life-boat soon followed from a gentleman. 
A third was presented by a Yacht Club; and a fourth 
was given by a lady, as a thank-offering after a pro- 
vidential preservation from drowning. Rapidly the 
generous spark fanned into a flame, and new boats as 


fast as they were required on various coasts of the . 


United Kingdom were presented. 


Many of these noble gifts assumed the shape of - 


memorials to departed relatives or friends—the first of 
which was given by two surviving sisters, in memory of a 
departed one, and which boat bears the name of the 
Sisters Memorial. Next came inland towns—Ipswich 
being the first—some of the inhabitants of which, feeling 
a desire that their own communities should be repre- 
sented on the coast as performing their share of the 
national duty of affording succour to shipwrecked per- 
sons, in the only manner in which they could do so, 
appealed to their fellow-townsmen ; and soon many of 
such inland places were represented by their own boats, 
Manchester and our chief manufacturing towns and 
cities being conspicuous in the good work. 

Again, various public bodies, such as the great Mutual 
Benefit, Societies, the Civil Service, the Universities, 
Yacht Clubs, Commercial Travellers, Sunday Schools, 
and the subscribers to Public Journals, the Society of 
Friends, the Bristol Histrionic Club, and other Bodies, 
have come forward at different times, and strengthened 
the hands of the Institution by providing the funds for 
the purchase of Life-boats. 
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In addition to its Life-boat Work, and to the rewarding 


of persons who, by Shore-boats or other means are 
instrumental in Saving Life from Wrecks on our coasts, 


_ the Institution has done good service in other ways. 


Thus it has published the well-known Instructions 
for the Restoration of the Apparently Drowned. They 
are based on the admirable directions of the late Dr. 
MARSHALL HALL, combined with those of Dr. H. R. 
SILVESTER, and are the result of most extensive inqui- 
ries instituted by the Society in 1863-4 amongst medical 
and scientific men both at home and abroad. These 
directions have been extensively circulated by the 
Society throughout the United Kingdom and in the 
Colonies. They are also in use in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
in the Coastguard Service, and at all the stations of 
the British Army throughout the world. (Appendix, 
p. 206.) — 

About the same period the Institution caused most 
searching inquiries to be made round our coast on the 
subject of the Management of Open Boats in Heavy 
Surfs and Broken Water. The result was embodied in 
instructions for the guidance of those having charge of 
such boats, which have been widely circulated, and their 
use is taught on board the Training Ships both of the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Service. (Appendix, 
p. 164.) 

Again, it has introduced an improved Safety Fishing 
Boat on the coast, by building such boats, provided 
with safety fittings, and placing them at selected stations 
with the view of inducing fishermen to construct their 
boats after that model. Thus it has helped to diminish 
the loss of life which so frequently occurred when 
fishermen were overtaken by gales of wind at long 


| distances from the land; and it is manifest that the 
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experiment has been successful. The Inspecting Offi- 
cers of the Institution, on recent tours of inspection 
to its Life-boat Stations on the north and east coasts 
of Scotland, observed that a large number of the fishing- 
boats on that part of the coast, both new and old, were 
now decked and fitted like the Safety Fishing Boats 
introduced by the Institution. (Appendix, p. 183.) 

It has also supplied to many of its Life-boat Stations 
an efficient and trustworthy barometer, verified by 
Mr. GLAISHER at the Greenwich Royal Observatory. 


Attached to each barometer is a chart, on which the. 


daily indications of the instrument are registered. Bv 
means of this diagram the boatmen and fishermen are 
enabled readily to observe the progressive rise and fall 
of the mercury. Thus a more prudent spirit has been 
fostered amongst those men, and it is gratifying to know 
that the instruments are highly appreciated on the coast. 
In several cases they have been the means of warning 
seafaring men of the coming storm, which would other- 
wise probably have overtaken them in mid-ocean, and 
proved their destruction. (Appendix, p. 191.) 

The Institution has also never ceased to advocate the 
desirability of providing a better class of Life-boat for use 
on board ships—and has introduced a cheap and efficient 
Life-belt for the use of seamen. (Appendix, p. 162.) - 

Life-boat Societies have been organised on the prin- 
ciples of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION of 
England, in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Turkey, and other foreign countries—the Institution 
having rendered every possible assistance to the several 
Societies, which in some instances have had their Life- 
boats built by its own builders under the personal super- 
intendence of its Officers. Great success has happily 
attended the formation of some of these Life-boat 
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Societies, many lives having been saved through the 
instrumentality of their Life-boats. 

It may here be interesting to trace the gradual pro- 
gress of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION since 


its re-construction in 1850, which can easily be done on 


_ reference to the following tabular statement :— 


No. No. of 
Year. Receipts. of Life- Lives 
, boats. Saved 
! So ie. ) 
| 1849-50 353417 6 | 19 | 209 
1850-1 758 1 30 | 19 | = 470 
1851-2 2,468 19 2 30 230 
1852-3 703 311 34 | 773 | 
1853-4 1,885 0 2 36 | 678 
1854-5 1,744 19 4 | 50 | 355 
1855 2,034 14 I 50 406 
| 1856 4,983 14 8 388} 473i 
1857 5,327 8 2 70 ' 374 
1858 7,802 13 0 81 427 
1859 11,652 11 6 IOI 499 
1860 14,027 II 2 110 455 
1861 15,092 10 IO I2I 424 
|| 1862 14,825 5 5 124 574! 
1863 21,101 -6 3 132 714 | 
1864 31,917 9 8 144 | 698 
1865 28,932 3 3 162 714 : 
1866 41,718 I 4 17 g21 
| 1867 39,305 10 5 186 1086 
1868 31,668 9g 8 200 862 | 
| 1869 40,409 15 3 220 1231 
; 1870 25,711 16 4 228 784 
| 4871 28,140 4 3 233 882 
1872 27,331 14 4 | 233 739 
! 1873 31,740 0 3 | 240 668 
| 


It has thus come to pass that, with the blessing of 
God and through the liberality of the British public, the 
Institution has contributed altogether up to the close of 
1873, to the saving of 22,153 lives from Wrecks on our 
Coasts, either by its Life-boats or by other means, 
lor which services ithas granted 940 Gold and Silver 
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Medals, besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of over _ 
442,000. 

Through the splendid support, and generous apprecia- 
tion of the nation, the Institution has now achieved a 
position which enables the members of its managing _ 
body to look with satisfaction on the retrospect of their 
labours, and entitles them to the gratification of feeling 
that the work which they had set their hand to do — 
twenty-five years ago has been performed. That is to 
say, they have placed on every point on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, where its services are likely to 
be required, and where it is possible to obtain a crew 
and local co-operation or supervision, the best Life-boat 
which man has been able as yet to invent. 

It simply remains to keep this system in good work- 
ing order, and to provide funds for maintaining the 
existing Life-boat Establishments in a state of com- 
pleteness and efficiency. To do this, however—con- 
sidering that the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
is solely dependent on voluntary support—the en- 
couraging sympathy and interest, and the liberal 
pecuniary aid of their fellow-countrymen will still be 
required. 

At the same time it is desirable to point out that the 
Institution is always ready to consider proposals to esta- 
blish new Life-boat Stations which new developments 
of trade may render desirable. But it must be remem- 
bered that there are extensive lines of coast where, 
owing to the absence of trade, wrecks very rarely take 
place, and where, therefore, it would only be diverting 
money from more useful objects to establish Life-boats ; 
whilst there are other localities at which, from the rocky 
or precipitous character of the shore, they could not be 
launched or hauled up in gales and heavy seas without | 
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certain destruction, or where there are no competent 


boatmen to work them. 

Still we must not lose sight of the melancholy fact 
that hundreds of lives are lost annually on and around 
our own shores alone, proclaiming solemnly though 
silently, that for humanity’s sake, and for the national 
credit, no exertions should be spared in providing every 
possible means for the conveyance of succour to the 
shipwrecked. 

Perhaps no human Institution of modern times can 
show such a rapid development or more splendid results. 
At its resuscitation in 1850, it had only a few com- 
paratively inferior and ill-found Life-boats nominally in 
connection with it; its Jubilee found it with two hundred 
and forty-two valuable and splendid boats, perfectly | 
equipped, for the most part mounted on well-designed 
and admirably built Carriages for land-transport, kept 
in solidly constructed and durable Boat Houses, and 
manned by brave and practised crews. 

As previously stated, the resources and energies of 
the Institution will no doubt in future have to be chiefly, 
if not solely, devoted to maintaining in a state of com- 
plete efficiency and constant readiness for service the 
magnificent Fleet which it now has under its manage- 
ment. But it must be remembered that Life-boats, and 
the various articles of their equipment, decay, and are 
constantly liable to injury, and that therefore a large 
annual income is absolutely needed to meet these con- 
tingencies, to reward the crews for their noble services, 
and to pay the salaries of the coxswains of the boats 
and the permanent expense of the quarterly exercise of 
their crews. 

Another serious source of expense likewise arises from 
encroachment of the sea, which in some localities washes 
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away or injures slipways, roads cut through cliffs, and 
other approaches to the shore, thus cutting off the com- 
munication between the Life-boats and the sea, and 
which therefore require from time to time to be renewed 
or repaired, and occasionally even necessitate the re- 
moval of the boat-houses to safer or more favourabie 
situations, 

Accordingly the Life-boat Institution needs a large 
permanent income; and the Committee feel assured it 
will never lack support so long as it maintains its Fleet 
in the state of thorough efficiency attained at the present 
time, manned as the boats of the Institution are on 
every emergency by as fearless and noble a class of 
men as ever our NELSONS and COLLINGWOODS led to 
battle to uphold our country’s honour and glory. 


“Om 
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APPENDIX. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


THE LIFE-BOAT REGULATIONS. 


THE following Regulations are intended for the guidance of the Local 
Committee formed at each place at which a Life-boat is stationed by the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, and to whose care and control the 
Life-boat, her crew, and everything connected with her management and 
maintenance are entrusted. 

The Local Committee to consist, if practicable, of not less than five 
persons usually resident, to be elected annually. The Inspecting-Com- 
mander of Coastguard of the division, or, in his absence, the nearest Coast- 
guard officer to the spot, to be invited to become a member of the Local 
Committee. 

1. The Life-boat’s crew to consist of a coxswain-superintendent, an 
assistant coxswain, a bowman, and as many boatmen in addition as the 
boat pulls oars. On service a bowman should always go in the boat; but 
he is not required on occasions of exercise. 

2. For every boat, at least @ouble the number of men required (if they 
can be found at or near the spot) should be invited to become members of 
her crew: 

3. Such men to consist of fishermen or other boatmen who are usually 
resident, and (with permission of the Admiralty) of any Coastguard men of 
the station who may volunteer for the service. 

4. The salary of the coxswain-superintendent shall be 82, and that of the 
assistant coxswain 2/, annually. On every occasion of going afloat to save 
life, the coxswains and each of the crew shall receive alike from the Parent 
Institution, 10s. by day and 1/, by night; and for every time of going 
afloat for exercise, 4s. The Committee, however, reserve to themselves the 
Power to add to those amounts on any special occasions, when unusual risk 
or exposure has been incurred.* In the absence of the coxswain, the 
assistant coxswain will take charge of the boat. 

5. In the event of money being received by the Life-boat for salvage of 


* The Committee reserve to themselves the power to modify or withhold the usual pays 
ment in cases where the launching of Life-boats was manifestly unnecessary before they 
Were put afloat. 
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property, or similar service, a proportion equal to the shares of two of the 
crew shall be paid to the Institution to cover risk of damage to the boat, 
the remainder being equally shared amongst the coxswain and crew.* 

6. If voluntary local subscriptions or other payments be raised, or made, 
to reward any special act of gallantry or exertion, the Institution recom- 
mends that the whole of the money be paid to the crew, in equal shares.f 

7. As at each Life-boat Station there will be a Local Committee, the 
coxswain will act under their immediate directions, and the boat, except in 
case of wreck, or other disaster, is never to be taken afloat without their 
sanction.{ 

8. As the efficiency of a Life-boat may often depend on the good training 
and discipline of her crew, the strictest attention must be paid by them to 
the directions of the coxswain on all occasions connected with the service. 
The boat shall be taken afloat for exercise, fully manned, once during each 
quarter, sometimes in rough weather, unless the boat has been out in that 
quarter, either on service or with one of the Inspectors. 

g. The Local Committee at each station are requested to meet at the 
expiration of each quarter, and then to forward the usual Quarterly Report 
to the Institution, on the printed sheet provided for the purpose, as to the 
behaviour of the boat during exercise, &c., pointing out any defects that 
may require to be remedied, and offering any suggestions that may conduce 
to the efficiency of the service. Also generally to report on the state and 
condition of the Boat, the Carriage, the Boat House, and all the Life-boat 
gear. Should occasion for immediate repairs arise, the Local Committee 
are authorized to make them to the extent of 5/.: more extensive repairs to 
be referred, with an estimate, to the Parent Institution. : 

10. The boat is to be kept on her Carriage in the Boat House, with all her 
gear in her ready for use, except articles which may require to be secured 
from damp, and the lantern, which is only required for night service, and 
has first to be trimmed. 

11. There should be three keys to the Boat House, kept in different places, 
with the address of each painted on the door; one in possession of the 
coxswain, and the others as the Local Committee may decide. 

12. Immediately on intimation of a wreck, or of a vessel in distress, the 
coxswain is to use his utmost exertions to assemble his crew, launch the 
boat, and proceed to her assistance: and in the event of a sufficient number 
of his crew not being present, he is to select the best volunteers he can get 
to supply their places.§ 

13. If a wreck occur at some distance from the station, so as to require 


* All claims on the owners of vessels for saving their property to be made in their own 
names by the coxswains and crews of Life-boats, to whom the Life-boats are lent for such 
service, and on no account in the name of the Institution. 

+ The coxswains and crews of Life-boats are strictly prohibited from making any claim 
on owners of vessels or others for saving life. 

t It is desirable that each Local Committee should appoint one of their members, resi- 
dent on the spot, to specially represent them, in conjunction with the Honorary Secretary, 
on_oecasions of wrecks. 

The coxswain is held responsible for every man who goes into the Life-boat on 

asions of service and of quarterly exercise without having on a life-belt. 
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the boat to be transported along the coast, the coxswain is to send to procure 
sufficient horses (which, by the Wreck and Salvage Act, any magistrate, 
constable, or revenue officer may demand the use of), attach them to the 
carriage, and lose no time in making the best of his way with the crew to 
the scene of the wreck. 

14. A reward of 7s. to be given to the man who first brings intelligence 
of a wreck at such a distance along the coast as not to be in sight from the 
Coastguard or other look-out. 

15. A signal shall be agreed on by which the Life-boat crew can be 
called together when required, such as a flag hoisted by day, and the firing 
of a carronade (or other alarm signal) twice, quick, by night. 

16, On approaching a wreck, the coxswain will use his judgment, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, whether he will board the wreck end 
on, either on the bow, on the quarter, or on the broadside ; or whether he 
will go to windward, drop his anchor, and veer down to the wreck ; or if 
he will lay her alongside. 

17. On boarding wrecks, the preservation of life is to be the coxswain’s 
sole consideration, and he is on no account to take in goods or merchandize 
which might endanger the safety of his boat, and the lives of those 
intrusted to his charge. And should any be brought in, contrary to his 
remonstrance, he is fully authorized to throw them overboard. 

18. No one besides the coxswains and crew is to be allowed to go out in 
the Life-boat when going to a wreck, except with the express sanction of 
the Local Committee ; and on no account is any one to go in the boat 
without having on a life-belt. 

19. The Life-boat is not to be used for taking off an anchor ; nor for the 
purpose of salvage ; nor for taking off stores, a pilot, or orders to a ship, so 
as lo interfere with private enterprise, except in cases of emergency, when 
valuable property would be lost without such aid, but to be reserved for 
cases involving risk of life. 

20. An entry is to be made, in the journal supplied for the purpose, of 
the particulars of all services performed by the Life-boat in saving or 
attempting to save life, being a duplicate of the official Reports of the same 
forwarded to the Institution, which journal will be retained at the station 
as a complete record of all the services which have been performed by the 
Life-boat. 

21. On returning from service, the boat is not to be left in the surf on 
the beach, but, as soon as possible, is to be got on her carriage, and placed. 
in the Boat House. 

22. The coxswain-superintendent will be held responsible for ‘the 
efficiency and general good order of the Boat House, the Boat, and her 
gear; and it is hoped that a sense of the trust confided to them in the cause 
of humanity will lead the coxswains and crews to be most careful on these 
Points, and to distinguish themselves by their zeal and readiness, and by 
the seaman-like manner in which their boats are handled. 
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SAILING IN SELF-RIGHTING LIFE-BOATS. 


SOME of the Institution’s Life-boats having upset, when under sail, the 
Committee think it necessary to remind the coxswains and crews of the 
self-righting Life-boats, that, as their boats are constructed both to row and 
sail, and are also of light draught to enable them to be launched from 
flat shores, it is not practicable to give them either sufficient ballast or 
sufficient width to enable them to carry very large sails. 

They should not, therefore, be overpressed with canvas, nor should the 
sheets be ever belayed. It should likewise be borne in mind that no boat 
will sail better with her gunwale under water than on a more even keel, 
and, at the same time, that stability is necessarily much diminished when 

there is a large body of water within a boat, settled on one side. 


TOWING LIFE-BOATS. 


1. ON no account is any Life-boat belonging to the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION to be towed, either by a steamer or sailing-vessel, without 
her crew being in her, or at least a sufficient number of men to manage her, 
in the event of her breaking adrift, or having to cast off from the towing- 
vessel. 

2. A Life-boat may be towed by either one or two tow-ropes. If the 
former be adopted, it is recommended to tow with a long scope, from forty 
to sixty fathoms, the tow-rope being rove through a fair-leader or lizard at 
the stem-head, and secured to a bollard shipped in the trunk or tabernacle 
of the foremast. 

If towed with two ropes, one from each quarter of the towing-steamer, 
they should not be taken to the stem of the boat, but be made fast, one to 
each bow ; for which purpose the Life-boats are fitted with a large ring, or 
belaying pin, on each bow. In either case the crew should be seated well 
aft in the boat to weight her by the stern, excepting one man forward with 
a small hatchet by him, ready to cut the tow-rope in a moment if it should 
become necessary. 

The Liverpool Life-boats, which are very frequently taken in tow, always 
use a single tow-rope, and in a heavy sea tow with a long rope, sometimes 
as much as sixty fathoms. They are always towed with their crews on 
board, who sit well aft to weight them at the stern. When towed by a 
paddle-steamer, they usually sheer off and tow well on the quarter, so as to 
be out of the wash of the paddle-wheels, 

3. A Life-boat will always be found to tow better against a heavy head- 
sea than away from one, as there will be a more steady and regular strain 
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cn her, and she will tow less wildly, and therefore with less violent jerks 
and strain on the tow-rope. 

The Liverpool coxswains, in reply to queries put to them on the subject 
some years since by the Marine Surveyor to the Mersey Dock Board, stated 
that, in a long, heavy sea, they considered a boat more safe in tow than 
under sail; but in a short sea with irregular break, as at the meeting of 
currents or on the edge of banks, the contrary. They also consider it safer 
to tow against a heavy sea than before a running one. 

The danger when towing a Life-boat before a heavy sea may be much 
lessened by towing a drogue astern of the boat, to prevent her running 
ahead in front of a sea (at risk of damage against towing-vessel), and to 
keep up a more equable strain on the tow-rope. 
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SIGNALS FOR LIFE-BOAT STATIONS, 


THE want having been often felt of some general system of signals for 
intercommunication, on occasions of Shipwreck, between Life-boat Stations 
when within signal distance of each other, the Committee have caused the 
following simple plan to be prepared, and have supplied various Stations of 
the Society with the necessary rockets, signal-lights, flags, and flag-posts, 
for carrying the same into effect. 

It will be readily conceived that the circumstances attending Shipwrecks 
and Life-boat service are such as to make any complicated or extended sys- 
tem of signals for use on such occasions altogether impracticable, and that 
the extremest brevity and simplicity are indispensable. 

In preparing this sheet of signals, that fact has been borne in mind, and - 
no more has been attempted than is absolutely necessary, or than can be 
readily practised by the Life-boat crews on our coasts. 


A circular letter was sent to each Life-boat Station with the signals, 
having the following description of them and the means for making 
them :— = . 

‘*To enable the accompanying system of signals to be carried into effect, 
you will in a few days receive a Tin Box, containing 12 Red and 12 Green 
Meteor Rockets, 12 Red and 12 Green patent hand Signal-lights (with 2 
dischargers for igniting them by percussion), and 6 common fusees or 
‘port-fires. . 

‘‘Also a bundle of staves for the rockets, a portable tripod stand from . 
which to fire them, and two red flags, one for use ashore, the other for the 
boat, to be always kept in her. 

‘* The Rockets burst with a Red or Green Star, which remains alight for 
about 15 or 20 seconds. In discharging them, the thick-pointed end of the 
staff must be pushed hard into or through the socket at the side of the 
rocket to prevent the latter leaving the staff and spoiling its flight. They 
should be thrown up perpendicularly. 

‘* The Hand-lights ignite by a blow at the end of the discharging handle, 
which drives a wire needle into them. They will burn for about three- 
quarters of a minute. 

‘¢ The Portfires have to be lit with a common match or fusee, and will 
burn about 15 minutes. 

‘*The Rockets and Hand-lights will be painted the same colour as that 
which they exhibit when ignited, so that they may be readily distinguished 
when required for use. 

‘* There are two dischargers sent, so that one can be used in the boat, 
and the other on the shore, 
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“The Tin Box should be kept in a dry spot, in the loft, and one of the 
keys might be hung up there, and the other at the coxswain’s house. 
“ To the Honorary Secretary of the 
$¢ Branch.” 


The following are the signals adopted with a view to give information to 
neighbouring Life-boat Stations when they are within short distances of 
each other, and also to Vessels in distress, 


PRELIMINARY— 


RED to signify a danger seen requiring help. GREEN to signify that help 
was about to be, or has been, afforded. 


NIGHT SERVICE— 


I. On a vessel being seen on shore or in danger, or signals of distress 
from any vessel being observed, or on Rockets being thrown up from any 
light-ship, two Rockets, bursting with a Red Star, to be thrown up at two 
or three minutes’ interval at a Life-boat Station. To be answered by a 
Red-star Rocket from adjoining Stations as soon as observed. 

This signal would serve the double purpose of informing the adjoining 
Life-boat Stations that the danger was seen, and the Life-boat about to be 
launched, and of intimating to the crew of the endangered vessel that help 
was preparing for them. 

2. As soon as the Life-boat has been launched, a Rocket bursting with a 
Green Star to be thrown up. 

This signal would inform the adjoining Life-boat Stations that the Life- 
boat was on its way to the wreck. | 
3. On arriving near the distressed vessel, a Red Percussion Hand-light to 
be displayed by the Life-boat. 

This would show to the Life-boat Stations on shore that the Life-boat had 
arrived at the vessel, and would likewise inform those in distress that e/p 
was close at hand. 

4. If in consequence of there being a larger number of persons in the 
vessel than could be taken into the Life-boat, or of any accident tu the 
latter, further aid should be required, then the Life-boat to continue to burn 
Red Hand-lights, at short intervals, until answered from the shore by a Red 
Hand-light or Red-star Rocket. 

5. On the safe arrival of a Life-boat with the whole or part of a wrecked 
crew on shore, a Green Hand-light, or Green-star Rocket, to be shown at 
the station or at the place of landing. 

This would inform the adjoining Life-boat Stations that the whole or 
part of the Shipwrecked men had been safely landed. 


Day SERVICE— 


A Red Flag to be substituted for the Red Light and Red-star Rockets, 
and a Whift for Green Lights and Green-star Rockets. 


Notr.—Rockets are not sent to all stations, but only to those where they 
are considered to be necessary. 
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SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


Required to be used and displayed on and after the 1st November, 1873, int 
accordance with the 18th section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 


** In the Day-time.—The following signals, numbered 1, 2, and 3, when 
used or displayed together or separately, shall be deemed to be signals of 
distress in the day-time :— 

‘*1, A gun fired at intervals of about a minute. 

‘*2. The International Code signal of distress indicated by N.C.* 

‘*3. The distant signal consisting of a square flag, having either above 
or below it a ball, or anything resembling a ball. 

‘* The following signals, numbered 1, 2, and 3, when used or displayed 
together or separately, shall be deemed to be signals of distress at night :— 

‘*1,-A gun fired at intervals of about a minute. 

‘*2, Flames on the ship (as from a burning tar barrel, oil barrel, &c.). 

** 3. Rockets or shells of any colour or description fired one at a time at 
short intervals.” 

And ‘‘ Any Master of a vessel who uses or displays, or causes or permits 
any person under his authority to use or display, any of the said signals, ex- 
cept in the case of a vessel being in distress, shall be liable to pay COMPEN- 
SATION for any labour undertaken, risk incurred, or loss sustained, in 
consequence of such signal having been supposed to be a signal of distress ; 
and such compensation may, without prejudice to any other remedy, be 
recovered in the same manner in which salvage is recoverable.” 


SIGNALS FOR PILOTS. 


Required to be used and displayed on and after the 1st November, 1873, 1 
accordance with the 19th section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, if 4 
vessel requires the services of a Pilot. 


‘6 In, the Day-time.—The following signals, numbered 1 and 2, when used 
or displayed together or separately, shall be deemed to be signals for a pilot 
in the day-time :-- 

‘¢1, To be hoisted at the fore, the jack or other national colour usually 


* This consists of a blue and white ‘‘ chequered” square flag, hoisted over a burgee 
showing a red ball on a white ground. 
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worn by merchant ships, having round it a white border, one-fifth of the 
breadth of the flag ; or 

‘*2. The International Code pilotage signal indicated by P.T.* 

‘** At Night.—The following signals, numbered 1 and 2, when used or 
displayed together or separately, shall be deemed to be signals for a pilot 
at night :— 

‘‘1, The pyrotechnic light, commonly known as a blue light, every 
fifteen minutes ; or 

‘2, A bright white light, flashed or shown at short or frequent intervals, 
just above the bulwarks, for about a minute at a time.” 

And ‘* Any master of a vessel who uses or displays, or causes or permits 
any person under his authority to use or display, any of the said signals for 
any other purpose than that of summoning a pilot, or uses or causes or 
permits any person under his authority to use any other signal for a pilot, 
shall incur a PENALTY not exceeding twenty pounds.” 


\ 


* This is a square blue flag, having in its centre a white square, hoisted over a flag of 
a similar shape—the latter showing three vertical bars, colored ted, white, and blue. 
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SALVAGE OF PROPERTY BY LIFE-BOATS. 


THE coxswains and crews of the Life-boats belonging to the NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION will be guided by the following Rules in all 
cases when they use the Life-boats to assist in saving vessels or other 
property :— 

In accordance with the 19th section of the Life-boat Regulations, the 
Life-boats of the Institution are not, as a general rule, to be employed to 
save property, so as to interfere with private enterprise. When, however, 
other aid is not available, their crews are at liberty to use them on the 
following conditions :— 

Ist. On all occasions when used to save vessels or property, their crews 
will consider that they are lent to them for that purpose, and will look to 
be paid for the same by the owners of the property saved, and not by the 
Institution. 

2nd. They are never to be launched expressly to perform such service, 
when lives are not endangered, without the sanction of the Honorary Sec- 
retary or other representative of the Local Committee of Management. 
When, however, a Life-boat has been launched to save life, and on reach- 
ing a wrecked vessel, it is thought that the latter may be also saved with 
the aid of the Life-boat’s crew, the coxswain will use his own discretion in 
allowing his crew to afford such aid or not. 

3rd. The greatest care must be taken of the boats, and they are never, on 
such occasions, to be exposed to serious risk of damage or destruction. 

4th. Their crews are not to make exorbitant demands from the owners of 
property saved. 

5th. To cover risk of damage to the boats, two shares of all salvage pay- 
- ments received—that is, a sum equal to the shares of two men of the crew 
—to be paid to the Institution. 

All claims on the owners of vessels for saving their property must be 
made by the coxswains and crews of Life-boats, to whom the Life-boats are 
lent for such extra service, and on no account is the claim to be made in the 
name of the Institution. 

In those cases when vessels and their crews are saved by the Life-boats, 
and when the salvage payments made by the owncrs are less in amount than 
the usual award of the Institution for saving lives, the Institution will make 
up the deficiency to the Life-boat men. 


SERVICES OF LIFE-BOATS TO DISTRESSED VESSELS. 


As it often happens that the Life-boats of the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION are called on to aid in saving vessels and their cargoes from 
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» destruction, whilst the owners of such property have not unfrequently 

' objected to paying the Life-boat men for their services (believing that they 

_ are only performing their duty by rendering them aid), it is thought desir- 

| able that the owners of ships and merchandise should be made acquainted 

with the principles by which the Institution is actuated in the matter of 
saving wrecked property, and the terms on which it allows its boats to be 
used in saving it. 

In the first place then, it cannot be too plainly stated or too generally 

; known that the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION is a Society established 
for the saving of human lives, and that only. It appeals to the British 
public to support it for that object, and that object alone. It has, there- 
fore, no right to devote any part of the funds so raised to providing means 
for saving property, or for any other object than the philanthropic one 
‘which is its especial vocation. 

Accordingly, it is a misapprehension on the part of the owners of pro- 
perty at sea to suppose that it is the duty of the men who work the Institu- 
tion’s Life-boats on the coast, to give their services gratuitously to effect its 
preservation. The Institution pays them for devoting their time and labour, 
and for risking their lives, to save the lives of others, and it has no claim 
on them to do more. 

On the other hand, however, it is felt that, in the interests of humanity, 
valuable property which has been produced by the ‘‘ sweat of man’s brow ” 
should not be allowed to perish beneath the waves, if it can be saved. The 
Institution, therefore, authorizes the crews of its Life-boats to assist in saving 
vessels stranded, or leaky, or otherwise in distress, under special circum- 
stances and on certain terms. In permitting those services, and in arranging 
those terms, a general principle had to be decided on, and such service 
being altogether distinct from the function of the Institution, it was con- 
sidered expedient to separate it, as far as possible, from the more legitimate 
employment of its boats ; to effect which it was arranged that, on all occa- 
sions of using the Institution’s Life-boats to save property, they were to be 
considered as lent to their crews for that purpose, and that the latter should 
look to the owners of the property to remunerate them, in accordance 
with the provisions of the ‘*‘ Merchant Shipping Act,” and not to the 
Institution. 

The conditions on which the Life-boats are lent to their crews for such 
service are as follows :— ; 

Ist. That they are on no account to be used in the salvage of property so 
as to interfere with private enterprise, when any other boats are available, 
and can be safely employed. 

2nd. That they are never to be launched and taken afloat expressly to 
perform such service, when lives are not endangered, without the sanction 
of the Local Honorary Secretary, or other representative of the Local 
Committee of Management. é 

3rd. That the greatest care is to be taken of them, and that they are 
never, on such occasions, to be unnecessarily exposed to serious risk of 
damage or destruction. 
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4th. That their crews are not to make exorbitant demands for pay: 
ment from the owners of the property saved in proportion to the service 
rendered. 

sth. That to cover risk of damage to the boats two shares of all salvage 
payments received, 2. ¢. an equivalent to the shares of two of the crew, 
shall be paid to the Institution. 

The utility of the first three of the above conditions will be obvious, 
and need not be further commented on; the two last call for some 
observations :— 

With regard to the fourth, it is hardly possible that any rule which could 
be devised would altogether prevent disputes arising between crews of 
Life-boats and the owners of property saved by them, since different 
elements have to be considered in determining the amount of the payment 
to which the salvors of property are fairly entitled, viz.: 1. The value of 
the property saved. 2. The certainty of its loss, or the degree of risk of 
loss to which it would have been exposed, but for the salvors’ aid. 3. The 
amount of time and labour expended, and the difficulty, exposure to wet 
and cold, or risk of life incurred by the salvors. It is evident, therefore, 
that the character and value of such services must be of the most varied 
character ; and that the owners of property saved, and the salvors, whose 
interests lie in opposite directions, will be likely to form very different 
estimates of their value. The Legislature, sensible of the difficulties sur- 
rounding such cases, has, by the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Act of 1854,” only 
stated that the salvors of property from loss at sea shall be entitled to 
‘* reasonable compensation,”’ but it has made ample provision for settling 
all points in dispute. 1. By-empowering the ‘‘ receivers of wreck” to 
arbitrate between the salvors and owners of property, with the mutual 
consent of each party. 2. By authorizing any two magistrates of the 
locality to fix the amount of payment in cases under 200/., where the 
parties cannot come to a mutual agreement. 3. By admitting appeal to 
the ‘‘High Court of Admiralty,” in cases above 200/. in amount of 
demand, and in all cases, when the contending parties, or either of them, 
are not satisfied with the decision of the local magistrates, And, 4. By 
ultimate appeal to the Privy Council. 

All, therefore, that the Institution can do in the interest of the shipowner 
or owner of cargo, in such cases, in addition to allowing the use of its 
boats, is to urge its crews not to make ‘‘ exorbitant demands” on owners 
for payment, it having no power to remove such cases from the legal juris- 
diction of the country. It should also be remembered that the crews of 
the Institution’s Life-boats are not a body of enrolled men, retained by 
permanent wages, but that they are formed from volunteers of the local 
fishermen or other boatmen, and in some instances of Coastguard men, who 
are only employed for the occasion, and paid ‘‘for saving or endeavouring 
to save human life,” and for that only. 

The 5th condition, viz., the payment of two shares of all salvage receipts 
to the Institution, calls for some explanation, as it is liable to be misunder- 
stood, It may, then, be distinctly stated that it is not imposed as a source 
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of profit to the Institution ; the first intention, as already implied, being to 
cover risk of damage, since without such equivalent it is not considered 
_ that the Institution would be justified in allowing its boats to be put toa 
use so distinct from that for which its supporters have provided them ; 
' whilst a second desirable effect of this condition is, that the boatnren are 
thereby induced to use their own boats, in preference to the Life-boats, for 
the salvage of property, whenever it is practicable to do so, since they have 
- then no deduction made from the salvage awards which they may earn. 

It is considered that such an arrangement cannot but be beneficial to all 
parties :—the owners or insurers of a valuable ship and cargo are fortunate 
in having their property saved at a small percentage—the crew of the 
Life-boat, always poor men, receive a handsome payment, calculated to 
increase their attachment to the Life-boat service—whilst the Institution 
obtains a sufficient amount to cover risk of damage to its boat. 

The coxwains and crews of the Life-boats of the Institution are strictly 
prohibited from making any claim upon owners of vessels, or others, for 
saving life—as the Institution alone pays for such services. 

This Memorandum has been prepared, by the direction of the Committee, 
for the information of the owners of ships and cargoes. 
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AS it is important that the belts should be kept together, and protected 
from the weather, yet be at all times accessible, they should be kept in a 
chest, stowed and lashed on the upper deck, each belt with the upper or 
shoulder-strings ready tied in a half-bow, so that it can be put quickly on, over 
the head, without untying, the belts being occasionally examined and ex- 
posed to the air in dry weather, and the crew being shown the manner of 
putting them on. To put them on without untying, the head should be put 
through the central opening (1), and the arms through the side openings (2). 
The lower or waist-strings are then brought round from behind, and tied in 
front. The shoulder-strings, it will be observed, cross behind, like trouser- 
braces : they should be drawn tightly over the shoulders, so as to keep the 
belt close up under the arms, and being tied close to the breast-corks 
in front, they can be readily pulled up tighter and re-tied at pleasure. 
They will not interfere with the free use of the arms either in rowing or 
swimming. 


To SHIPOWNERS AND MASTER MARINERS. 


NoTICE is hereby given, — 

That the RoyAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, with a view to 
assist in saving the lives of our merchant seamen under circumstances of 
Shipwreck when they cannot be rescued by means provided on the shore, 
is prepared to supply chests of efficient cork life-belts, at a very low price, 
on board merchant vessels. 

The value of these simple and inexpensive instruments has been proved 
in too many cases to need any argument in their favour ; and no doubt is 
entertained that their general adoption in our merchant vessels would be 
the means of saving many valuable lives. 

Applications to be supplied with chests of life-belts to be made to the 
Institution, through the Collectors of Customs, Shipping Masters, and 
Superintendents of Sailors’ Homes at the several ports to which the vessels 
belong, or from which they sail ; the Honorary Secretaries of the Branches 
of the Institution; or direct to the wholesale manufacturers, Messrs. 
J. & A. W. Birt, 4, Dock Street, London Docks, London, E. 

Sample chests of two sizes may be seen at some of the principal Custom 
Houses, Shipping Offices, and Sailors’ Homes of the United Kingdom. 

The smaller chests contain six belts ; the largest ones twelve. The cost 
of these belts is 5s. each, when bought in chests, or in any number above 
six ; and that of a single belt, 6s. 

The belts are of two sizes, and are distinguished by the colour of the 
shoulder-strings. 

The price of the chests a/one varies from 15s. to 215. 

By Order of the Committee. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
London, John Street, Adelphi. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF OPEN ROWING-BOATS IN A SURF; 
BEACHING THEM, &c. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, some time since, collected 
information from 128 different places on the coasts of the United Kingdom 
regarding the system of management of boats in a surf and broken water, 
pursued by fishermen and other coast boatmen. 

It has appeared to the Committee of the Institution that the information 
obtained in this manner and in other ways may with advantage be published 
and circulated, for the guidance of those who may have insufficient 
experience in the management of boats under such circumstances. 

Rules for the management of boats in a surf and broken water naturally 
fall under two heads, viz.—Ist. Their management when proceeding from 
the shore to seaward against the direction of the surf. 2nd. Their manage- 
ment under the opposite circumstances of running for the shore before a 
broken sea. 

Before stating the course to be pursued under each head, we may remark 
that it is an axiom almost universally acknowledged, that there is, as a 
general rule, far more danger when running for the shore before a broken 
sea, than when being propelled against it on going from the land ; the 
danger consisting in the liability of a boat to broach-to and upset, either by 
running her bow under water, or by her being thrown on her beam-ends, 
and overturned broadside on. 


RULES OF MANAGEMENT. 
I. IN ROWING To SEAWARD. 


AS a general rule, speed must be given to a boat rowing against a heavy 
surf. Indeed, under some circumstances, her safety will depend on the 
utmost possible speed being attained on meeting asea. For if the sea be 
really heavy, and the wind blowing a hard on-shore gale, it can only be by 
the utmost exertions of the crew that any headway can be made. The 
great danger then is, that an approaching heavy sea may carry the boat 
away on its front, and turn it broadside on, or up-end it, either effect being 
immediately fatal. A boat’s only chance in such a case, is to obtain such 
way as shall enable her to pass, end on, through the crest of the sea, and 
leave it as soon as possible behind her. Of course if there be a rather heavy 
surf, but no wind, or the wind off shore, and opposed to the surf as is often 
the case, a boat might be propelled so rapidly through it, that her bow 
would fall more suddenly and heavily after topping the sea, than if her way 
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had been checked ; and it may therefore only be when the sea is of such 
magnitude, and the boat of such a character, that there may be chance of 
the former carrying her back before it, that full speed should be given to 
her. 

It may also happen that, by careful management under such circum- 
stances, a boat may be made to avoid the sea, so that each wave may break 
ahead of her, which may be the only chance of safety in a small boat ; but 
if the shore be flat, and the broken water extend to a great distance from 
it, this will often be impossible. 

The following general rules for rowing to seaward may therefore be relied 
on :— 

I. If sufficient command can be kept over a boat by the skill of those on 
board her, avoid or ‘‘ dodge ” the sea if possible, so as not to meet it at the 
moment of its breaking or curling over. 

2. Against a head gale and heavy surf, get all possible speed on a boat 
on the approach of every sea which cannot be avoided. 

3. If more speed can be given to a boat than is sufficient to prevent her 
being carried back by a surf, her way may be checked on its approach, 
which will give her an easier passage over it. 


II. ON RUNNING BEFORE A BROKEN SEA, OR SURF, TO THE SHORE. 


The one great danger, when running before a broken sea, is that of 
broaching-to. To that peculiar effect of the sea so frequently destructive of 
human life, the utmost attention must be directed. 

The cause of a boat’s broaching-to when running before a broken sea or 
surf is, that her own motion being in the same direction as that of the sea, 
whether it be given by the force of oars or sails, or by the force of the sea 
itself, she opposes no resistance to it, but is carried before it. Thus ifa 
boat be running with her bow to the shore, and her stern to the sea, the 
first effect of a surf or roller, on its overtaking her, is to throw up the stern, © 
and as a consequence to depress the bow ; if she then has sufficient inertia 
(which will be proportional to weight) to allow the sea to pass her, she will 
in succession pass through the descending, the horizontal, and the ascending 
positions, as the crest of the wave passes successively her stern, her mid- 
ships, and her bow, in the reverse order in which the same positions occur 
toa boat propelled to seaward against a surf. This may be defined as the 
safe mode of running before a broken sea. 

But if a boat, on being overtaken by a heavy surf, has not sufficient 
inertia to allow it to pass her, the first of the three positions above enume- 
rated alone occurs—her stern is raised high in the air, and the wave carries 
the boat before it, on its front, or unsafe side, sometimes with frightful 
velocity, the bow all the time deeply immersed in the hollow of the sea, 
where the water, stationary or comparatively so, offers a resistance, whilst 
the crest of the sea, having the actual motion which causes it to break, 
forces onward the stern, or rear end of the boat. A boat will in this 
position sometimes, aided by careful oar-steerage, run a considerable 
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distance until the wave has broken and expended itself. But it will often 
happen, that if the bow be low, it will be driven under water, when the 
buoyancy being lost forward, whilst the sea presses on the stern, the boat 
will be thrown (as it is termed) end over end; or if the bow be high, or it 
be protected, as in most Life-boats, by a bow air-chamber, so that it does 
not become submerged, that the resistance forward, acting on one bow, 
will slightly turn the boat’s head, and the force of the surf being transferred 
to the opposite quarter, she will in a moment be turned round broadside by 
the sea and be thrown by it on her beam-ends, or altogether capsized. It 
is in this manner that most boats are upset in a surf, especially on flat 
coasts, and in this way many lives are annually lost amongst merchant 
seamen when attempting to land, after being compelled to desert their 
vessels. 

Hence it follows that the management of a boat, when landing through a 
heavy surf, must as far as possible be assimilated to that when proceeding 
to seaward against one, at least so far as to stop her progress shoreward at 
the moment of being overtaken by a heavy sea, and thus enabling it to pass 
her. There are different ways of effecting this object :—. 

1. By turning a boat’s head to the sea before entering the broken water, 
and then backing in stern foremost, pulling a few strokes ahead to meet 
each heavy sea, and then again backing astern. Ifa sea be really heavy 
and a boat small, this plan will be generally the safest, as a boat can be 
kept more under command when the full force of the oars can be used 
against a heavy surf, than by backing them only. 

2. If rowing to shore with the stern to seaward, by backing all the oars 
on the approach of a heavy sea, and rowing ahead again as soon as it has 
passed to the bow of the boat, thus rowing in on the back of the wave ; or, 
as is practised in some Life-boats, placing the after-oarsmen, with their 
faces forward, and making them row back at each sea on its approach. 

3. If rowed in bow foremost, by towing astern a pig of ballast or large 
stone, or a large basket, ora canvas bag termed a ‘‘ drogue” or drag, made 
for the purpose, the object of each being to hold the boat’s stern back, and 
prevent her being turned broadside to the sea or broaching-to. 

Drogues are in common use by the boatmen on the Norfolk coast ; they 
are conical-shaped bags of about the same form and proportionate length 
' and breadth as a candle extinguisher, about two feet wide at the mouth, 
and four and a half feet long. They are towed with the mouth foremost 
by a stout rope, a small line, termed a tripping-line, being fast to the apex 
or pointed end. When towed with the mouth foremost, they fill with 
water, and offer a considerable resistance, thereby holding back the stern ; 
by letting go the stouter rope and retaining the smaller line, their position 
is reversed, when they collapse, and can be readily hauled into the boat. 

Drogues are chiefly used in sailing-boats, when they both serve to check 
a boat's way and to keep her end on to the sea. They are, however, 4 
great source of safety in rowing-boats, and the rowing Life-boats of the 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION are now all provided with them. 

A boat’s sail bent to a yard and towed astern loosed, the yard being 
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attached to a line capable of being veered, hauled, or let go, will act in 
some measure as a drogue, and will tend much to break the force of the sea 
immediately astern of the boat. 

Heavy weights should be kept out of the extreme ends of a boat ; but 
when rowing before a heavy sea the best trim is deepest by the stern, which 
prevents the stern being readily thrown on one side by the sea. 

A boat should be steered by an oar over the stern, or on one quarter 
when running before a.sea, as the rudder will then at times be of no use. 
If the rudder be shipped, it should be kept amidships on a sea breaking 
over the stern. 

The following general rules may therefore be depended on when running 
before, or attempting to land, through a heavy surf or broken water :— 

1. As far as possible avoid each sea by placing the boat where the sea 
will break ahead or astern of her. 

2. If the sea be very heavy, or if the boat be very small, and especially if 
she have a square stern, bring her bow round to seaward and back her in, 
rowing ahead against each heavy surf that cannot be avoided sufficiently to 
allow it to pass the boat. | 

3. If it be considered safe to proceed to the shore bow foremost, back the 
oars against each sea on its approach, so as to stop the boat’s way through 
the water as far as possible, and if there is a drogue, or any other instru- 
ment in the boat which may be used as one, tow it astern‘to aid in keeping 
the boat end on to the sea, which is the chief object in view. 

4. Bring the principal weights in the boat towards the end that is to sea- 
ward, but not to the extreme end. . 

5. Ifa boat, worked by both sails and oars, be running under sail for 
the land through a heavy sea, her crew should, under all circumstances, 
unless the beach be quite steep, take down her masts and sails before 
entering the broken water, and take her to land under oars alone, as above 
described. If she have sails only, her sails should be much reduced, a half- 
lowered foresail or other small headsail being sufficient. 


III. BEACHING OR LANDING THROUGH A SURF, 


The running before a surf or broken sea, and the beaching or landing of a 
boat, are two distinct operations: the management of boats as above re- 
commended, has exclusive reference to running before a surf where the 
shore is so flat that the broken water extends to some distance from the 
beach. Thus on a very steep beach, the first heavy fall of broken water 
will be on the beach itself, whilst on some very flat shores there will be 
broken water as far as the eye can reach, sometimes extending to even four 
or five miles from the land. The outermost line of broken water, on a flat 
shore, where the waves break in three and four fathoms water, is the 
heaviest, and therefore the most dangerous, and when it has been passed 
through in safety, the danger lessens as the water shoals, until, on nearing 
the land, its force is spent and its power harmless. As the character of the sea 
is quite different on steep and flat shores, so is the customary management 
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of boats on landing different in the two situations. On the flat shore, 
whether a boat be run or backed in, she is kept straight before or end on to 
the sea until she is fairly aground, when each surf takes her farther in as it 
overtakes her, aided by the crew, who will then generally jump out to 
lighten her, and drag her in by her sides. As above stated, sail will in this 
case have been previously taken in if set, and the boat will have been rowed 
or backed in by oars alone. 

On the other hand, on the s¢eef beach it is the general practice, in a boat 
of any size, to retain speed right on to the beach, and in the act of landing, 
whether under oars or sail, to turn the boat’s bow half round towards the 
direction from which the surf is runnjng, so that she may be thrown on her 
broadside up the beach, where abundance of help is usually at hand to haul 
her as quickly as possible out of the reach of the sea. In such situations, 
we believe, it is nowhere the practice to back a boat in stern foremost 
under oars, but to row in under full speed as above described. 


IV. BOARDING A WRECK, OR A VESSEL, UNDER SAIL OR AT ANCHOR, 
IN A HEAVY SEA. 


The circumstances under which Life-boats or other boats have to board 
vessels, whether stranded or at anchor, or under way, are so various that it 
would be impossible to draw up any yeneral rule for guidance. Nearly 
everything must depend on the skill, judgment, and presence of mind of 
the coxswain or officer in charge of the boat, who will often have those 
qualities taxed to the utmost, as undoubtedly the operation of boarding a 
vessel in a heavy sea or surf is frequently one of extreme danger. 

It will be scarcely necessary to state that, whenever practicable, a vessel, 
whether stranded or afloat, should be boarded to leeward, as the principal 
dangers to be guarded against must be the violent collision of the boat 
against the vessel; or her swamping or upsetting by the rebound of the 
sea, or by its irregular direction on coming in contact with the vessel’s side; 
and the greater violence of the sea on the windward side is much more 
likely to cause such accidents. The danger must, of course, also be still 
further increased when the vessel is aground and the sea breaking over her. 
The chief danger to be apprehended on boarding a stranded vessel on the 
lee side, if broadside to the sea, is the falling of the masts; or if they have 
been previously carried away, the damage or destruction of the boat amongst 
the floating spars and gear alongside. It may, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, be often necessary to take a wrecked crew into a Life-boat 
from the bow or stern; otherwise a rowing-boat, proceeding from a lee 
shore to a wreck, by keeping under the vessel’s lee, may use her as a break- 
water, and thus go off in comparatively smooth water, or be at least shielded 
from the worst of the sea. This is, accordingly, the usual practice in the 
rowing Life-boats around the United Kingdom. The larger sailing Life- 
boats, chiefly on the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, which go off to wrecks on 
out-lying shoals, are, however, usually anchored to windward of stranded 
vessels, and then veered down to 100 or 150 fathoms of cable, until near 
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enough to throw a line on board. The greatest care under these circum- 
stances has, of course, to be taken to prevent actual contact between the 
boat and the ship ; and the crew of the latter have sometimes to jump over- 
board, and to be hauled to the boat by ropes. 

In every case of boarding a wreck or a vessel at sea, it is important that 
the lines by which a boat is made fast to the vessel should be of sufficient 
length to allow of her rising or falling freely with the sea; and every rope 
should be kept in hand ready to cut or slip it in a moment if necessary. On 
wrecked persons or other passengers being taken into a boat in a seaway, 
they should be placed on the thwarts in equal numbers on either side, and 
be made to sit down. All crowding or rushing headlong into the boat should 
be prevented as far as possible; and the captain of the ship, if a wreck, 
should be called on to remain on board to preserve order until every other 
person had left her. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION AND GUIDANCE OF MER- 
CHANT SEAMEN AND OTHERS HAVING CHARGE OR COMMAND OF 
BoaTs. 


1, Acquire the habit of sitting down ina boat, and never stand up to 
perform any work which may be done sitting. 

2. Never climb the mast of a boat, even in smooth water, to reeve halliards 
or for any other purpose, but unstep and lower the mast in preference. 
Many boats have been upset, and very many lives lost, from this cause. 
The smaller a boat, the more necessary this and the foregoing precaution. 

3. All spare gear, such as masts, sails, oars, &c., which are stowed above 
the thwarts, should be lashed close to the sides of a boat; and any heavy 
articles on the boat’s floor be secured as well as possible amidships, to pre- 
vent them all falling to leeward together on a heavy lurch of the sea. 

4. Ona merchant vessel getting stranded or otherwise disabled in a heavy 
sea, Or on an open coast where there is a high surf on the beach, the crew 
should remain by their vessel as long as they can safely do so, in preference 
to taking to their boats. As a general rule, much more risk is incurred in 
a boat than in a ship, so long as the latter will hold together. Indeed ina 
moderate wind on a lee shore in open situations, and even in a calm, there 
is frequently more surf than any ordinary ship’s boat can with safety 
attempt, however well managed she may be. 

5. After being compelled to desert a ship in an ordinary ship’s boat, too 
great precaution cannot be taken before attempting to land. Viewed from 
to seaward, a surf has never so formidable an appearance as when seen from 
the land ; persons in a boat outside the broken water are therefore apt to 
be deceived by it. They should, accordingly, if practicable, proceed along 
the land outside the surf, until abreast of a Coastguard or Life-boat Station, 
or fishing village, whence they might be seen by those on shore, who would 
then signalise to them where they might safest attempt to land, or warn 
them to keep off; or who might proceed in a Life-boat or fishing-boat to 
their aid, the generality of coast fishing-boats being far better able to cope 
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with a surf than a ship’s boat, and the coast boatmen being more skilful in 
managing boats in a surf than the crews of ships. If in the night, double 
precaution is necessary—and it will in general be much safer to anchor a 
boat outside the surf until daylight, than to attempt to land through it in 
the dark. For this reason an anchor and cable should always be put into a 
boat before leaving the ship, and also two or three buckets, in addition to 
the baler or hand-pump which should always be kept in her, so that she 
might be quickly relieved of any water she might ship. 

6. Boats may ride out a heavy gale in the open sea, in safety, if not in 
comfort, by lashing their spars, oars, &c., together, and riding to leeward 
of them, secured to them by aspan. The raft thus formed will break the 
sea: it may either be anchored or drifting, according to circumstances. 

If the boat has a sail, the yard should be attached to the spars with the 
sail loosed. It will break much sea ahead. Also a weight suspended to 
the clue of the sail will impede drift when requisite. In all cases of riding 
by spars, a sufficient number of oars should be retained in the boat, to be 
ready for use in case of parting from the spars. 

7. Where a surf breaks at only a short distance from the beach, a boat 
may be veered and backed through it from another boat anchored outside 
the surf, when two or more boats are in company : or she may be anchored 
and veered, or backed in from her own anchor, 

8. Ships’ boats should, in addition to their oars, masts, and sails, have 
the following articles placed in them, if possible, before deserting a ship at 
sea :— 

A baler or hand-pump, and buckets; the plug, and a spare one, both 
fastened by lanyards; spare thole-pins and grummets, if rowed in that 
manner ; two or three spare oars ; a small hatchet ; an anchor and cable ; 
a long small line, as a whale-line or deep-sea lead-line, and any life-buoys 
or life-belts which are on board. If in the night or at a distance from the 
land, a lantern and matches, and if available, blue lights or hand rockets. 
If beyond sight of land, a compass and telescope, and of course fresh water 
and provisions. A log-line and sand-glass, a hand-lead and line, small arms 
and ammunition (with ball-cartridges and small shot). <A red flag and a 
boat-hook for a flagstaff might often be useful to attract attention. A red 
flannel shirt is a good substitute for a flag. 

g. In addition to the above, small empty casks or breakers, tightly bunged 
and lashed along the sides beneath the thwarts, would partially convert any 
boat into a Life-boat, by making it impossible for her to founder and by 
increasing her stability ; whilst by leaving less space to be occupied by water 
if filled by a sea, their use would much expedite the process of pumping of 
baling out. 

10. No ship’s boat should either be lowered into or hoisted from the 
water, without first having a rope from the fore-part of the ship made fast 
to her bows, by which means she will be much steadier, and will be pre- 
vented going adrift if the tackles should be prematurely unhooked or carried 
away. The rudder should be slung to prevent its.being lost if accidentally 
unshipped. 
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THE ALBERT MEDAL. 


Victoria R, 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting ; 

Whereas We, taking into Our royal consideration that great loss of life 
is sustained by reason of Shipwrecks and other perils of the sea; and 
taking also into consideration the many daring and heroic actions per- 
formed by mariners and others to prevent such loss, and to save the lives of 
those who are in danger of perishing by reason of wrecks and perils of the 
sea; and taking also into consideration the expediency of distinguishing such 
efforts by some mark of Our royal favour ; 

Now for the purpose of attaining an end so desirable as that of reward- 
ing such actions as aforesaid, We have instituted and created, and by these 
presents for Us, our Heirs and Successors, institute and create, a new 
decoration, which We are desirous should be highly prized and eagerly 
sought after, and are graciously pleased to make, ordain, and establish the 
following rules and ordinances for the government of the same, which shall 
from henceforth be inviolably observed and kept. 
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First.—It is ordained, that the distinction shall be styled ‘‘ THE ALBERT 
MEDAL,” and shall consist of a gold, oval-shaped badge or decoration 
enamelled in dark blue, with a monogram composed of the letters V. and 
A., interlaced with an anchor erect in gold, surrounded with a garter in 
bronze, inscribed in raised letters of gold ‘‘ For Gallantry in Saving Life at 
Sea,” and surmounted by a representation of the Crown of His Royal 
Highness the lamented Prince Consort, and suspended from a dark blue 
ribbon of five-eighths of an inch in width, with two white longitudinal 
stripes. 

Secondly.—It is ordained, that the medal shall be suspended from the left 
breast. 

Thirdly.—It is ordained, that the names of those upon whom We may 
be pleased to confer the decoration shall be published in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ and a registry thereof kept in the Office of the Board of 
Trade. 

Fourthly.—It is ordained, that any one who, after having received the 
medal, again performs an act which, if he had not received such medal, 
would have entitled him to it, such further act shall be recorded by a bar 
attached to the ribbon by which the medal is suspended ; and for every such 
additional act an additional bar may be added. 

Fifthly.—It is ordained, that the medal shall only be awarded to those 
who, after the date of this instrument, have, in saving or endeavouring to 
save the lives of others from Shipwreck or other peril of the sea, endangered 
their own lives, and that such award shall be made only on a recommenda- 
tion to Us by the President of the Board of Trade. 

Sixthly.—In order to make such additional provision as shall effectually 
preserve pure this most honourable distinction, it is ordained, that if any 
person on whom such distinction is conferred be guilty of any crime or dis- 
graceful conduct which in Our judgment disqualifies him for the said 
decoration, his name shall forthwith be erased from the registry of in- 
dividuals upon whom the said decoration shall have been conferred by an 
especial warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual, and his medal shall be 
forfeited. And every person to whom the said medal is given shall, be- 
fore receiving the same, enter into an engagement to return the same if his 
name shall be so erased as aforesaid under this regulation. It is hereby further 
declared, that We, Our Heirs and Successors, shall be the sole judges of 
the circumstance demanding such expulsion. Moreover, We shall at all 
times have power to restore such persons as may at any time have been 
expelled to the enjoyment of the decoration. 

Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this seventh day of March, 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty-six, in the twenty-ninth year 
of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 
(Signed) G. GREY. 
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The following is a complete Lisr of the Recipients of the ALBERT 
MEDAL decoration for Saving Life, from its institution in 1866 to 1874, 
and distinguishing between its First and Second Class recipients :— 


1., Mr. Samuel Popplestone, 
Farmer, 
Start Farm, Devon, 
1st Class. 


2. Mr. Samuel Lake, 
Bombay _ Reclamation 
pany’s Works. 


Com- 


1st Class. 


3. Mr. W. H. Millett, 
Third Officer of Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s Steamer 
Eien. 


1st Class. 


4. Rev. Charles Cobb, 
Rector of Dymchurch, 
Kent. 


1st Class. 


. John Batist, 
Boatman. at the Dymchurch 
Coast Guard Station. 


am 


2nd Class. 


6. John Donovan, 
Chief Boatman in charge, Old 
Head Coast Guard Station, 
Kinsale. 


2nd Class. 


Charles Sprankling, 
Chief Boatman Coast Guard 
Station, 


~) 
* 


Burton. 


and Class. 


of 


. James Hudson, 
Apprentice on board the vessel 
Maid of Orleans of Ardros- 
san. 


2nd Class. 


. Theophilus Jones, 
Falmouth. 


wo 


end Class. 


10. Mr, A. T. Shuttleworth, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, 


Alibagh. 


° 


ist Class. 


TI. 


T2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


John Rickett, 
A.B. of H.M.S. Clio. 
2nd Class. 


Mr. Edward B. March, 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul, 
San Sebastian. 
1st Class. 


Lionel Audroz de Sausmarez, R.N., 
Sub-Lieutenant H.M.S. J/yr- 
miidon. 
2nd Class. 


James Crowden, 
Chief Officer Coast Guard 
Station, 
Muchals, 
2nd Class. 


James Beautine Willoughby, 
Captain R.N., 

Principal Transport Officer in 

Egypt. 
2nd Class. 
William Simpson, R.N., 

Late Chief Boatman in charge 
of the Coast Guard Station at 
bude, 

Cornwall. 
2nd Class. 


Edward Giles, 
Captain Indian Navy, 
Master Attendant at Kurrachee. 
2nd Class. 


William Balfour Forbes, 
Lieutenant R.N., of H.M.S. Rafid. 
2nd Class. 


Mr. Augustus R. Margary, 
Assistant in H.M.’s Consular 
Service in China, 
1st Class. 
Mr. John Dodd, 
British Merchant residing at 


Kelung, Formosa. 
1st Class. 
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THE MEDAL OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Obverse.—Bust of Her Majesty Queen Victoria ; beneath, in minute letters, ‘“‘ L.C. Wyon.” 
Double legend, ‘‘ Royal National Life-boat Institution. Founded in 1824. 
Incorporated 1860, Victoria, Patroness,” 


Reverse.—Three sailors in a Life-boat,—one of whom is in the act of rescuing an ex- 
hausted mariner from the waves on a fragment of the wreck. ‘*W. Wyon, 
Mint.” Inscription, ‘‘ Let not the deep swallow me up.”- 


THE beautiful obverse of this medal, executed by L. C. Wyon, Esq., 
represents the bust of QUEEN VicToRIA, Her Majesty’s locks gracefully 
waving and gathered in a knot behind, from which issues a wreath of oak 
clustering over the forehead. This life-like portrait of the QUEEN, in high 
relief, conveys a truly pleasing and faithful likeness of Her Majesty, 
combining dignity of aspect and benevolence of nature ; and represented 
by Mr. WYON with the most exquisite finish, delicacy, and beauty of work- 
manship. ; 

The reverse, representing the Life-boat, in which there are three sailors, 
rescuing a fourth from the sea, is a work of superlative merit. Two of the 
sailors are steadying the boat, while the other, stooping, draws in the 
shipwrecked sailor, whose figure is given so as to show the form in 
the most natural and beautiful manner; and the expression thrown into 
his countenance looking up to his preserver is unrivalled by anything that 
we have ever seen, while the easy flowing lines of this sailor are finely 
contrasted by those of his companions ; the whole displaying the most 
perfect knowledge of the human frame, the finest taste to arrange it, and a 
command of the graver to embody to us what the artist’s bright genius had 
shadowed out to himself. 

But there is another pleasing motive for our admiration of this beautiful 
medal, as the figure who is so humanely extending his relief to the 
drowning mariner is a portrait of the artist (the late WILLIAM Wyon, Esq,, 
R.A.) himself. 
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The following is a List of the GoLp and SILVER MEDALS that have 
been voted by the Committee of the Institution, since its establishment in 
1824, to persons whose humane and intrepid exertions in saving Life from 
Shipwreck on our Coasts have been deemed sufficiently conspicuous to 


merit that honourable distinction. 


The cases will be found recorded in 


detail in the several Annual Reports of the Institution. 
The number of Medals granted by the Institution up to the present time 


is as follows :— 


Gold Medals 
Silver Medals 


Total 


855 


—$——————> 


946 


Note.—The asterisk (*) after the name denotes the reception of a Gold 


Medal. 


The figure after the name signifies the number of honorary cipunetions 
received from the Institution. 
Abbreviations.—C'. G*.—Coast Guard. 
R. C.—Revenue Cruiser. 
M. M.—Master Mariner. 


Acraman, Mr. John, Fish- 


guard. 

Adair, Mr. W., Ct. G4, 
Dundrum, 

Adam, Mr. 3 Ct. Gt, 


Adams, Mr. ae M.M. 


Agar, J.. Ct. G4., Morris 
Castle. 

nes, Samuel, Seaman, 
Vivenhoe. 


Ahern, ek ee 
er ; Cushen- 


cla Coxswain of 
the Thorpeness Life-boat. 
Allan, Jas., Pilot at Holy 
Island. 

Allen, Mr. Luke Jas., M.M., 
Wivenhoe. 

Amis, Edward, late Cox- 
Swain of the Palling Life- 


at. 
Anderson, Mr. John G., 
R.N, 


Annis, Mr. M., Ct. G4. (2) 
thony, Mr. Owen, M.M., 
Holyhead. 

Armstrong, R., Newbiggin. 


Armstrong, Mr. W., Pilot, 
Blyth, 

Armstrong, W., Newbiggin. 
Askin, Ja , Ct. G4, Boatinan. 
Atkins, T., Ct. G4, Wain- 
fleet. 

Autridge, Lieut., R.N., 


Doonbeg. 


Avise, Mr. J. N., M. M., 
Boulogne. 


Bacon, Henry, Harwich. 
Bacon, Mr. James, M. M. 


Bailey, Jas., Boatman, Deal. 


Baillie, Lieut. Henry, R.N. 

Baillie, Lieut. H., R.N., 
Caister. 

Bain, Alex., Seaman, Sker- 
ries. 

Bake, Lieut., R.N., Ct. G4. 

Baker, Lt. G. S., R.N., 
Ct, G4, 

saree Lt. W. #H., R.N., 


Baker, Mr. T., Ct. G4, 
Brooke. 

Banyard, Mr. John, Ct. G4, 
Hornsea. 

Barlach, Mr. Henry, M. M. 

Barnard, A., Ct. G4, (2) 


Barnes, George, Christ- 
church. 

Barrett, Mr. J., Ct. G4, 
Carnsore. (2) 

Barrett, W., Ct. G4, Bal- 
briggan. 


Barrett, W., jun., ditto. 

Barron, R. N., Esq. ., Dun- 
garvan. 

Barry, Lt. G., R.N., Kin- 
sale. 

Bate, Samuel, Second Cox- 
swain of Padstow Life- 


boat. 
Bates, Mr. Thos., Ct. Gd. 


Batist, J., Ct. G4, Boatman. 

Beatson, G. B. M., Esq., 
Ct, Gd a 

Beauclerk, The late Lord 
Charles. 

Beck, Robert, Point of Ayr. 

Beddoe, D., F ishguard. 

Bedwell, Mr. W., M. M., 
Freswick, N.B. 

Begg, Mr., M. M. 

Bennett, Capt. C. C., R.N.* 

Berriman, Mr. James, M.M. 

Bevan, Mr. John, M. M.,, 
Aberavon. 

Bingham, Mr. Wm., Bell- 
mullett. 

Black, A., Ct. G4, 
ford. 

Blackmore, Mr. Wm., Chief 
Officer of Ct. G4, Pen- 
zance, (2) 


Peed Horatio, R.N., 


Blampied, Mr. C., Jersey. 

Blance, John, Shetland. 

Blissendon, William M. 

Blois, Capt. J. R., R.N.* 

Bolitho, Simon, Ct G4, 
Bude. 

Bongourd, H., Pilot, Guern- 


sey. 

Bonner, G., Ct. G4, Col- 
lieston. 

Bouchard, John, St. Mar- 
tin’s, Jersey. 

Bowen, Lieut. C. H., R.N.* 

Boyd, Henry, Ct. G4, 


Strang- 
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Boyd, Captain, R.N. 

Boyle, Lieut. Hon. R. F., 
R.N. 

Brice, W., Ct. G4., Green- 
castle. 

Bridle, Mr. W., M. M., 
Lyme. 

Brine, hos., Esq., Douglas. 

Brinksmead, Mr. W.,, 
M. M., Bideford. 

Brittain, Lieut. G.S., R.N., 
Ct. G4, (2)* 

Britton, Mr. J., Master of 
the American ship Xo- 
chester.* 

Broad, W., Fal- 
mouth.* 

Brooks, A., Ct. G4., Dunge- 
ness. 

Brown, Henry, Newbiggin. 

Brown, James, Dunbar. 

Brown, hos. Cresswell. 

Browne, Mr. P. R. M. (2)* 

Brunton, Lt. J., R.N., 
Ct, Gt", (2)* 

Buck, W. C., Esq., RN., 
Ct. Gt, 


Esq., 


Buckett, James, Coxswain” 


of Brighstone Grange 
Life-boat. 

Budd, James, Esq., Tra- 
more. 

Bulkeley, J. B., Coxswain 
of Teignmouth Life-boat. 

Bulley, Licut. J., R.N 
qo" 

Bumby, Mr. J., Ct. G4, 
Clovelly. 

Bunt, Mr. John, Ct. G4. 

Burnard, Mr. T., Bideford. 
(2) 

Burne, J., Ct. G4, Pen- 
zance. 

Burne, John, sen., Shields. 

Burney, Mr. R., Ct. G4, 
Banff. 

Bury, Ld. Viscount, P.C., 
M.P. 

Butcher, James, Lowestoft. 

Butcher, Rich., Lowestoit. 

Byrne, Mr. Lawrence, 
Ct, G4, 


Cahill, D. F. S., Esq.,M.D., 
Berwick. 

Cain, Wm., Isle of Man. 

Callaway, W., Seaman, 
Lyme. 

Campbell, James, Leestone. 

Campbell, Miss J., Drog- 


eda. 
Campbell, Mr. Angus, cut- 
ter Princess Royal. 
Candlish, J., Coxswain of 
the Lytham Life-boat. 
Cannell, ‘T., Isle of Man. 
Carberry, Patrick, Wexford. 
Carbis, Thos., Coxswain of 
the Penzance Life-boat. (2) 


Carey, H., Esq., Shrove 
Head 


ead. 

Carr, C. S., Gunner R.C. 
Sylvia, 

Carr, John, Ct. G4., Dun- 
manus. 

Carrington, Lieut., R.N. 

Carrington, W. H., Esq., 
Douglas. 

Carter, Mr. J., Ct. G4., Bal- 
briggan. 

Casey, M., Newcastle, Ire- 
land. 

Castel, G., Boatman, Broad- 
stairs, 

Cay, Capt. R. B., R.N., 
Ct. G4, Penzance. 

Chaddock, J., Ct. G4, 
Stonehaven. 

Chaplin, Mr., M. M. 

Chappell, Mr. T., Bideford. 

Chappell, Capt. W., Bide- 
ford 


Chard, J., Boatman, Thorpe. 

Chittenden, E., road- 
stairs. 

Clark, George, Seaman. 

Clark, Lieut. Joseph, R.N.* 

Clayburn, T., Scarboro’. (2) 

Clayton, Lt., R.N., Ct. G4, 

Cleave, Mr. R., M. M., 
Wivenhoe. 

Cloke, W., Pilot, Meva- 
gissey. 

Cobb, Rev. C., M.A., Dym- 
church.* 

Cuckrom, W., Steward, 
H.M.s. £agle. 

Coffey, P., T'ramore, Water- 
ford. 

Colby, Nathaniel, Coxswain 
of the Pakefield Life-boat. 

Cole, J., Seaman, Wiven- 


oe. 

Collard, Mr. S., Pilot. 

Collins, Mr. J., Master of 
the American ship 
Rosctus.* 

Collison, Mr. R., M. M., 
Stonehaven. 

Collopy, J., Ct. G4., Porth- 


cawl. 
Combe, Lt. M., R.N., 
Dungeness. 


Coneys, Mr. Anthony, Clif- 
d 


en. 

Connick, Mr. J., Dundalk. 

Cooper, Mr. Hugh, Ct. G4, 
Cromaine Point. 

Coppin, Lt. F., R.N.,Ct.G4, 
Corbert, W., Coxswain of 
the Ardmore Life-boat. 
Corbet, P., Pilot, Guernsey. 
Corbett W., Esq., Isle of 


an. 

Cork, W., Ct G4, Fort 
George. 

Corkhill, W., Coxswain of 
the Padstow Life-boat. 


, Cornish, Lt. 


} J. R.N., 
Bovis. 
Costello, M., Esq., Ross- 


lare. 
Coul, Alexander, Montrose.- 
Coul, Charles, Montrose. 
Cowin, J., Isle of Man. 
Cox, Lt. H., R.N., Ct. G4. 
(2)* 
Cox, Joseph, Coxswain of 
the Appledore Life-boat. 


3 

Cox, J., jun., Second Cox- 
swain of the Appledore 
Life-boat. 

Cox, W., Kilmore. 

Craggs, J., Ct. G4., Devon- 
port. 

Cragie, J., Coxswain of the 
Southwold Life-boat. 

Cronne, Dennis, Ballycot- 
ton. 

Cropper, Peter, Liverpool. 

Crosby, Nicholas, Dundalk. 

Crosswell, Mr. T., Fowey. 

Crouch, J., Boatman, Broad- 
stairs. 


Crouch, R., Boatman, 
Broadstairs. ; 
Crowden, Mr. J., Chief- 

Officer of Ct G'. at 


Muchals, N.B. 
Cubitt, Mr. W., Bacton. (2) 
Culmer, Mr., Ct. G4, Leigh. 
Cummins, Mr. J., Coxswain 
of the Arklow Life-boat. 
Cunningham, Mr. J., New- 
castle. 
Curnow, Mr. Paul, Cox- 
swain of the St. Ives Life- 


boat. 
Curteis, Mr. W., Ct. G4. 
Curtis, Steph., Christ: 
church. 


Dating: Lieut., R.N., C. 
Dand, M. H., Esq., Haux- 


ley. (2) 

Dark, Mr. William, M. M., 
Padstow. 

Darling, Wm., Light-house 
keeper, Fern Islands, 
Durham. 

Darling, Grace, his daugh- 


ter. a 
Darragh, H., Ct. G4, Innis 
Bofin. 
nee Capt. Geo., R.N. 


4 

Davies, Capt. Thos., R.N. 
Davies, George, Hoylake. 
Davison, W., Sunderland. 
Dawson, Mr. T., Hartle- 


pool. 

Day, Chr., Seaman, Mid- 
dlesborough. 

Day, Mr. ‘Thomas, Bide- — 
ford. 


wee eee 


é 


Deane, Mr. Henry, Ct. G4, 
ge Jean A., Bou- 
ogne 
Dent: J., Fisherman, New- 
biggin. 
roe John, Limerick. 
a _ Croix, Mr. F., Jer- 


De St. . Croix, Mr. J., Jer- 
sey 

De . ._ Croix, Mr. P., Jer- 
sey.* 

Devereux, M., Master Pilot, 
Rosslare. (3 } ‘ 

Palen Jas., Ct. G4, Ark- 


Dobson, T., Coxswain of the 
Donna Nook Life-boat. 
Donkin, A., Cullercoats. (2) 
Donovan, Dennis, Ct, G4. (2) 
Donovan, J., Ct. G4, Boat- 


it D, RN, 


Douglas, Alexander, Ct. G4. 
Dower, Capt. A., Dungar- 


van. 
Downing, Nicholas B., 
Esq., Penzance. 

rayson, D., Ct. G4, 
Atherfield. 

Duffy, M., Mullaghmore. 


Dunn, Mr. William, M. M. 
Durban, John, Walmer. 


Dyer, B., Seaman, Wiven- 
hoe. 

Dyer, B., Seaman, Wiven- 
hoe, 

ee Lt. H. McNeill, 
Dyer, Mr. John, Stratton. 

Earle, Lt. E. C., R.N., 
Rye,* 

Fastaway, R., Boatman, 
Ct, G4, 


aly, ,»R.,Pilot at Plymouth. 
Edington, Mr. Chas., Ct, 
Eiwards, Mr. D., Mont- 


Ellis, Tieney, Ct. G4,, Bude. 
Iphinstone, Geo., Dun- 
dalk. 

Else, Lievt., R.N., Fowey.* 
ton, Lt. Ww. H., R.N,, 
Ct Ga, 
Alon, Lt., R.N., Lyming- 
Elyard, Capt. J., Broad- 
Stairs, 

Erridge, E.., Boatman, Deal. 

oor Lieut. Wm. F,, 


Evans, Capt. Thomas. 
vans, Mr. J., M., | 
Fishguard. 

Evans, Lieut. Thomas,R. N. 


RR 
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Evans, T., sen., New Brigh- 
ton. (2) 

Evans, T., jun., New Brigh- 
ton. 

Evans, Wm., New Brighton. 

Evans, Wm., Pilot, Neath. 

Evison, Lt. J. C., R.N., 


ct, Ga, 


Farmer, David, Hayling. 
ee Mr. G; H.M.S 


Falewes, Capt. T. H. B., 
R.N. 


Festing, Lieut., R.N. 
Festing, Major F. W., 
R.M.A. 

Wm. Geo., 


Field, Lieut. 
R.N. 
Field, Mr. W., Milford 
aven. 
Finlay, G., Ct. G4., Lambay 


Island. 

Finlay, William, Montrose. 
Fish, Chas., Coxswain of 
the Ramsgate Life-boat. 

Fish, John, Southwold. 

Fisher, Mr. S., Horseferry- 
road. 

Fisher, Mrs., North Faroe 
Islands. 

Fitzjames, Mr., R.N., Eu- 
phrates Expedition. 

Fitzpatrick, J., Ct 
Malin Head. 

Flann, Wm., Portland. 

Fleming, George, Gorleston. 

Fletcher, ‘T., Ct. G4., Ross- 
lare. 

Flynn, P., Ct. G4., Kilrush. 

Foley, Mr., M. M. 

Foley, Mr. J., Port Talbot. 

Forbes, Mr. A., Peterhead. 

Formby, Joveph, Formby.. 

Forward, Mr. T. R., Com- 

* mander R. C. Sylvia.™ 

Foster, J., Ct. G"., Aldboro’, 

Found, Mr. W., M. M., 
Padstow. 

Fowell, John, Seaman. 

Fowler, Mr. James, M. M., 
Scarborough. 

Fox, Mr. John, Fleetwood. 

Foy, Thomas, Rossglass. 

Frankish, T. H., Bridling- 
ton Quay. 

Franklin, Lt. E., R.N., 
Hove. 

Franklyn, Lieut. G., R.N. 

Freeman, Henry, Whitby. 

Freeman, John, Seaman. 

Freeman, James, Helston. 


Freemantle, Capt. C. W., 

.N. 

Freeney, acum Killiney, 
Co. Dubl 


French, Mr. Chases: Ct.G4, 
Fulton, Mr. Robert, R.N. 
Furlong, A., Fishguard. 
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eee Mrs. E., Whit- 
Gale, Mr. W., M. M., Bark- 


ing. 

Gallagher, P., Co. Down. 

Gerrard, Mr. R., Pilot, 
Fleetwood. 

Giles, Mr. W., M. M., Pad- 
stow, 

Gillespie, Andrew, Gunner. 

Gilmer, Mr. W., Dundalk. 

Gilson, Lt. T. A., R.N., 
Ct. Ga, 

Gimar, Mr. E., Master of 
the French brig Le or- 
man, 

Gin, N. Francois, 
logne. 

Gleeson, R. F., Wexford. 

Glover, Mr. J., M.M., Gun- 


Bou- 


fleet Sand. 

Goldring, Mr. W., M. M., 
Hayling. 

Goss, Capt. Ty: REN, Ce 
G". (2)* 

Gough, J., Fisherman, 
Waterford. 

Gould, Lt. Wm., R.N., 
Ct, Ga, 

Graham, G., Lt. R.N., 
Ct. Ga, 


Graham ,Capt. Philip,R.N.* 
Granby, Mr. Charles, M.M. 
Grandy, Mr., of the R. C. 


Harpy. 

Grandy, Lieut. S., R.N. 
(2)* 

Grant, Mr. W., Coxswain 


of the Margate Life-boat. 
Graves, Mr. J., M. M., Car- 


lisle. 

Gray, A., Ct. G4, Fort 
George 

Gray, ie Ct. G4,, Kilmore. 


o Mr. Geo.,. Bridling- 

Gay, Mr. J.. M. M., Peter- 
head. 

Cray, E. W. D., Esq., Dub- 
lin, 

Gregory, J., Ct. G4, St. - 
Andrew's. 

Grey, George, Hartlepool. 

Griffith, David, Beaumaris. 

Griffith, Robert, Anglesey. 

Griffiths, Mr. B., M. M., 


Portmadoc. 
Griffiths, G., Pilot, Angle- 


sey. 

Griffiths, T., Ct. G4., Mul- 
bay. 

Gruer, Wm., Ct. G4, 


mouth. 
Guy, Mr. Philip, Bideford. 


Halse, Mr. R., Ct. G4., Ard- 
more. 

Hamilton, Mr. Geo., Ct. G4. 

Hamilton, H.A., Esq. (3)* 


N 


Lossie- 
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Hamono, Mr. A., M.M. 
Hanning, N., Ct G4, 
Dingle. 
Hansell, P. S., Broadstairs. 
Hansford, John, Weymouth. 
Harrington, Mr. Jas., Brid- 
lington Quay. 
Harrington, T., Ct. G4, 
Harris, F., Esq., Inspecting 
Officer, Ct. G4., Seatield. 
Harrison, Jacob, Shields. 
Hayden, Mr. F., Sandown, 
Isle of Wight. 
Heal, J., Fisherman, Ather- 
field 


Heard, Rich., Esq., Ct. G4. 
Heath, Mr. Joshua, Cox- 
swain of the Fowey Life- 


P., Constable, 


Henin, P., Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 

Hennessy, J., Ct. G4. 

Henry, Lieut., R.N., CtG4, 

Henslow, Lt., R.N., Ct. G4. 

Henwood, T., Ct G4, 
Fowey. 

Herbert, The Hon. Aube- 
ron. 

Herrington, B., Southwold. 


(2) 

Hick, Mr. M., Scarborough. 

Hicks, Barnard, Scilly. 

Hicks, George, Ct. G4, 
Tyrella. 

Hicks, Samuel, Seaman. 

Higgs, S., jun., Esq., Pen- 
zance. (2) 

Higgins, W., Second Cox- 
swain of the Penzance 
Life-boat. 

Highland, Owen, Anglesey. 

Hildebrand, H., Esq., Clif- 
cen. (2) 


Hill, Mr. J., Coxswain of 
Newcastle (Co. Down) 
Life-boat. 


Hill, Mr. W., Mate. 

Hillary, Sir A. Wm., Bart. 

Hillary, oi Wm., Lart. 
aN we 


Hills, W., late Coxswain of 
the Padstow Life-boat. (2) 

Hipplewhite, Mr.’l'.,M. M., 
Warkworth. 

Hodgson, J., Carver, Sun- 

~ derland. 

Hoed, Mr. F. P., M. M., of 
Netherlands ship #Aeno- 
meené™ 

Hogben, J., late Coxswain 
of Ramsgate Life-bvat. 

Hogg, Mr. William, Ct, G4, 

Holoorn, S., Broadstairs. 

Holland, Lieut. John, R.N. 

Holman, Lieut. T., R.N 
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Hood, R., Coxswain of the 
Seaton Carew Life-boat. 
ood, Mr, W., Seaton 
Carew. 

Hook, R., Coxswain of 
Lowestoft Life-boat. (2) 
Houghton, H., Hartlepool. 
Howe, R., Ct. G4, Bally- 


gerig. 

Howell,Mr. J., Port Talbot. 

Howorth, Capt. Wm., R.N. 

Hughes, E. sen., Cwmere 
ran, Anglesey. 

Hughes, G., Pilot, Guern- 


sey. 
Hughes, Mr. John, Liver- 


pool. 
Hughes, T., Pilot,« Holy- 
head. 

Hughes, Mr. W., Fisher- 
man, Pittenween, N.B 
Humphreys, Mr. D., Liver- 
pool. 
Hurry, Mr. Stephen, M.M. 
Huss, Mr. T., H.M.S. 
Rover. 
Hutchinson, 

Gd 


“9 


Mr. H., Ct. 

Hutchison, Lt., Kingstown. 

Hutchison, Lieut. W., 
R.N.* ‘ 

Hyde, James, Scilly. 

Hynds, Mr. John, Dundalk. 

Hynes, B., Ct. G4., Galway. 


Iles, The late Mr. John, 
Scarborough. 

Inkster, Mr. Peter, M. M., 
Shetland. 

James, Lieut. Horatio, 
R.N.* 

James, Lieut. Wm., R.N.* 

Japp, Robert, Montrose. 

Jarman, Isaac, late Cox- 
swain of Ramsgate Life- 
boat. (2) 

Jeffers, Rich., Ct. G4, 
Dingle. 

ee P., Newbiggin. 
2 

Jellard, Mr. John, M. M.* 

Jenkins, L., Pilot, Port 
Talbot. 

Jenkins, Mr.W., Fishguard. 

Jennings, Mr. Wm., M. M., 
Harwich. 

Jennings, W., Ct. G4., Looe, 

Jesse, Commander R., R.N. 

Jinks, Mr. R., Chief Officer 
of Coast Guard, Cardi- 
gan. 

Joachim, Captain,’R.N. (4) 

Jobson, Lr. €., R.N. (2)** 

John, Mr. W., Breaksea. 

Johns, Mr. Richard, Meva- 
gissey. 

Jotns,  Rich., 


Seaman, 
Fowey. 


lS 


ee been) 


Johns, R. O., Coxswain of 
the Tramore Life-boat. (3) 

Johns, Mr. W., M. M., Pad- 
stow. 

Johnson, Lieut. W. W. P., 
R.N.* 


Johnson, Wm., Yarmouth. 
Johnston, Mr. B., M. M. 
Jones, Capt. C. Gray, R.N. 
Jones, Mr.,Ct.G4., Wicklow. 
Jones, Mr., Ct. G4., Swords 
District. 
Jones, Mr. E., M. M., Port- 
madoc. 

ones, Henry, Penzance. 

ones, J., Pilot, Porthcawl. 
ones, Owen, Anglesey. 
ones, Lt. R., R.N,, 
G4 \*% 


- (3) 
Jones, Mr. T., M. M,, Port 
Talbot. 
Jones, Mr. T., M. M., Car- 
diff. 


iff, 

Jones, Mr. Thomas, Holy- 

head. 

fox: Mr. George, M. M.* 
uniper, Wm., Mundesley. 


Ct. 


Kavanagh, Peter, Coxswain 
of the Arklow Life-boat. 
ae Captain Edw.,Ark- 


ow. 

Kelly, Lieut. E., R.N., 
Mauritius. 

Kelly, J. M., Appledore. 

Kendall, W., Ct. G4, Ather- 
field. 

Kennedy, Inspecting - Lt. 
A., R.N., Ct. G4., Bally- 
heige /2) 

Kennedy, E., Ct. G4., Dun- 
fanaghy. 

Kennedy, Mr. H., Belfast 


Lough. 
Hennes y; Master J., Bel- 


ast. 
Kerley, T., Ct. G4, Pen- 
zance. 
Kerrnish, Mr. John, Ct. G4. 
Kidd, D., Fisherman, Dun- 


ee. 
Kinch, H., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
King, Mr. T., M. M., Har- 
wich. 
King, Lt. S., R.N., South- 


end. 
Kisbee, Com. Thos., R.N. 
Knight, J. T., Ct. G4., Sun- 
derland. 
Lake, Mr. A., Chief Officer 
of Ct. G4., Wick, N.B. 
Lambert, John, Harwich. 
Lambeth, Benj., Harwich. 
Landells, Mr. Thos., Mil- 
ford. 
Lane, Lieut., R.N., Dart- 
mouth. 
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Langag, Mr. Michael, First 


‘Officer of steamerPrincess 


Alexandra. 
Langton, Lieut. T. W., 
R.N., Ct. G4 


Large, Mr. J., Master Gun- 


ner, R.A. 
Larkin, Thomas, Seaman. 
Lavington, Lt. Thos., R.N. 


Leslie, Mr. J., M.M., Stone- 
haven, N.B. 

Lett, Lt. S. J., R.N., Ct 
Gis 


Levett, Mr. N., late Cox- 
swain of the St. Ives Life- 


mouth. 
Lewis, Mr. G., Ct. G4, 
Newport, Pembroke. 
Lewis, J., Seaman, Har- 
wich, 
Lewis, Mr. Thos., Dundalk. 
Lewis, W., Seaman, Har- 
wich. (x) 
Lewis, W., Aberystwith. 
Ley, J., Pilot, Mevagissey. 
Liffen, Thomas, Lowestoft. 
Likely, Henry, Limerick. 
Lindsay, Lieut. Jas., R.N.* 
Lingard, Lieut. J., R.N., 
Whitby.* 
Lithaby, P., Ct. G4, Boat- 
y 


man. 
Llewellyn, Mr. David, Ct. 


Llewellyn, M., Fishguard. 

Llewellyn, Martha, ditto. 

Lloyd, O., Ct G4, Lul- 
worth Cove. 

Lloy¢, Lt. S., R.N., Ct 
Ga* 


Louchet, L. P. A. B., An- 
thie. 


Loughor, Rees, Monknash. 

Love, Private Robert, 63rd 
Regiment. 

Lovell, Patrick, Belmullet. 

Ludlow, Mr. I., Master of 
the American ship Mon- 
mouth * 


N.B. 
Lyons, Lieut. Wm., R.N. (2) 
Macalister, Mr. Robt., 

ick. 


Macdonald, George, Ct. G4. 
Mackell, Mr. Patrick,Ct.G4. 


A A., Raeberry, 


Mackintosh, Mr. Alex., 
M. M. 
MacMahon, Lieut. 


H., 

M. M., East Clare Militia. 

Macnamara, Lt. T., R.N., 
Ct. Ga* 


McArdle, Thomas, Dun- 
dalk. 
McCarthy, J., Ct. G4., Dun- 


drum. 

McCarthy, Jas., Ct. G4, 
Kilrush. 

McCombie, Mr. Thomas, 
Second Officer of steamer 
Princess Alexandra. 

McCulloch, K., Ct. G4, 
Elie. (2) + 

McDonald, Mr. Wm., Ir- 


vine. 

McGenis, G., barque Ad- 
bany. 

McGladery, Lt. J., R.N., 
Ct, Gd, 

McKenzie, J., Ct. G4., Gal- 
way. 

McKinnon, Mr. J., M. M., 


Greenock. 
McMillan, J., Kantyre. 
McNamee, P., Ct. G4, 
Dunmanus. 
McNaughten, Neil, Ct. G4, 
McQueen, Alex., Seaman. 
Maddick, Mr. H., M. M. 
Manby, Capt. G. W.* 
Mann, Lieut., R.N., Ct. G4. 
Mariole, J. Baptiste, French 
Pilot. 
Mark, Wm., Ct. G4., Dingle. 
eres Capt. D., R.N., Ct. 


Marshall, Capt. J., . Bide- 
ford. 
Martin, Mr. Chas., Ct. G4, 


St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Mason, J., Ct. G4, Boat- 
man, Elie. 
Matthews, Lt. R. B., R.N.* 
May, Mr. A. C., H.M.S. 


Rover. 

May, W. R., Ct. G4., Bos- 
castle. 

Mearns, Wm., Coxswain of 
Montrose No. 1 Life-boat. 

Mearns, Wm., jun., Cox- 
swain of the Montrose 
No. 2 Life-boat. 

Mearns, Mr. R., jun., M. 
M., Montrose. 

Metherell, Lt. R. R., R.N., 

G4,* 


ct 
Mewse, A., Boatman, 
Lowestoft. 


Middleton, John, Boatman, 
l 


Deal. 
Milburn, John, Shields. 
Milburn, Wm., Isle 


Man. 
Miller, J., Ct. G4., Devon- 
port. 


of 


Miller,W., Boatman, Rams- 
gate. 

Milligan, Mr. G., Yarmouth. 

Mills, C., Ct. G4., Clifden, 
Galway. 

Minter, O., Boatman, Deal. 

Mitchel, J., Pilot, Guern- 


sey. 
Mitchell, C., Port Isaac. (2) 
Mittin, Philip, Wexford. 
Moar, May-Stout H., Burra 
Ness. 
Moody, Samuel, Skegness. 


2 
Moore, Jas., Gunner, Coast 

Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
Moreno, Mr., Master of the 

Austrian Barque £va. 
Steen, John, Thurso, 


Morgan Lt. R., R.N., 
ce Gd, 
Morgan, Mr. T., R.C. 


Stork, 

Morris, Capt. J. Row,R.N.* 

Morris, R., Seaman, Holy- 
head. 

Morris, Mr. W. E., Port 
Madoc. 

Morrison, Lt., R.N., Ct.G&. 

Morrison, W., Pilot, Bally- 
walter. 

Morrison, Mr. Silvester, Ct. 
G4, Sennen Cove, Lands- 
End. 

Mortley, Mr., Ct. G4., Pad- 


stow. 
Moss, J., Boatman, Wal- 
mer. 
Mudd, Wm., Harwich. 
Mulligan, James, Sligo. 
Murphy, James, Ct. G4, 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Murray, A., Ct. G4. Boat- 
man, Elie. 


een Mr. W., R.N., Ct. 
Newnham, Lt. N., R.N., 
Ct. Ga 


Newsom, Mr. W., M. M., 
Harwich. 

Nichol, Mr. J., M. M., 
Montrose. 

Nicholas, Matt., Coxswain 
of the Sennen Cove Life- 
boat. 

Nicholson, M., Constable, 


Knock. 
Nicolle, Mr. Philip, Jersey. 
Norcock, Capt. G. L., R.N. 
Norris, Benj., Boatman, 
Deal. 
Norris, Mr. James, M. M. 
Norris, Martin, R.N.R. 
Nott, Capt. E. B., R.N. (2) 


O’Neil, Patrick, Scilly. . 
Orr, Mr. Robt., Irvine, N.B 
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O’Sullivan, Mr. M., Bere 
Haven. 
O’Sullivan, D., Ct. G4, 
Ballycastle. 

Wm., Holy- 


Owen, Capt. 
head. 


Owen, Mr. William, M. M.* 
Owen, Richard, Anglesey. 


sites G., Esq., M.P. 


Parker, Mr. Fdwin, Ct. G4, 
Mothecombe. 

Parker, Mr. Wm., M. M. 

Parker, Mr. J., Mate, Flam- 
borough Head. 

Parrott, Mr. R., Ct. G4, 
‘Lenby. (2) 

Parry, Lieut., R.N.* 

Parry, Mr. Henry, Angle- 
sey. 

Parry, Mr. R., M. M., Port- 
mac oc 

Parsons, Lieut. Thos., R.N. 

Parsons, Lieut. Rich, H.M. 


35th Regiment. 
Parsons, Lt. W., R.N., Ct. 
G4, 
Partridge, Capt. W. L., 
R.N., Ct. G4, 
Pascoe, Peter, Pcrtleven. 
Paul, Thos., Ct. G4., Bude. 


Paynter, Capt Richard. 

Peake, Admiral T. L.* 

Peake, James, Esq., H.M. 
Dockyard, Devonport.* 

Pearce, Rich., Esq., Pen- 
zance, 

Pearse, Jas., Pilot, Porth- 
cawl. 

Pearse, T., Pilot, Porthcawl. 

Peart, John, Montrose. 

ae Lt. W., R.N., Ct 


Peebles, Mr. John, Irvine. 


Pecbles, Mr. T., M. M., 
Irvine. 

Peirson, S. H., Ct. G4, 
Ballygerig. 


Pepper, J., Ct. G4, Lyming- 
ton. 

Perkins, Jas., Ct. G4., Bude. 

Perrctt, Sir Edward G.L., 
Bart., 

Petrie, Ellen, Shetland. 

Phillips, J.; New castle, Ire- 
land 


Picard, Mr. P., French 
M. M. 
Pillar, W., Gunner, H.M.S. 
Eagle. 
Pilot, Ex- 


Pincomb, T., 
mouth. 
Pitt, E., Ct. G.4, Atherfield. 
Pomeroy, H., Ct, G4,, Me- 
vagissey. 
Porter, William, Seaman. 
Powell, Mr. John, M. M., 
Gunfleet Sand. 


SS 


A we 


ran Lt. Jas., R.N., Ct. 
Prattent, Lieut. John, R.N* 


Preston, Mr., Ct. G4., New- 
on, 

Prewel, R., Ct. G4, Kil- 
rush, 

Price, Thos., Beaumaris. 

Pride, C., Ct. G4, Christ- 
church. 


Prior, Lt. T. H., R.N., Ct. 
G4, 
Prosser, Mr. H., Ct. G4. 


| Purdy, H., Ct. G4, Ty- 
relia. 

Puxley, H., Esq., Dunboy 
Castle. 

Pym, Lt. R. E., R.N., 
Whitby.* 

Quadling, Mr. B. E., Ct. 
G4, (2)* 

Quayle, Capt. E., Isle of 
Man. (2) 


Quizley,Mr. W. T., Ct. G4, 
Whitby. 
Quirke, G., 


Rae, Wm., Whitburn, 


Esq., Douglas. 


"Randall, Lt. H., R.N., Ct. 


G4, (2 Vee 
Randle, Mr. J., Bristol. 
aes Lt., R.N., Ct. 


Ray, J., Boatman, Tenby. 
Raye, Lieut. H. R., R.M. 
rr Lieut. J., R.N., Ct. 


Re: cade, W.M., Esq., Tra- 


Revding: Mr. Daniel, Mas- 
ter of Rainsgate Harbour 
steam tugs. 

Redford, J... Cullercoats. 

Rees, Mr. A., Port Talbot. 

Rees, Mr. T. M., St. Davids. 

Rees, Mr. W., Fishguard. 

Reeve, Mr. J., Swansea. 


Regan, D., Ct. G4, Kil- 
more. 

Renowden, J., Ct. Gd, 
Dingle. 

Richards, Mr. E., M. M. 

Richards, Mr. T., M. M. 


Richards, James, Penzance. 

Richards, Henry, Penzance. 

Richardson, Mr. A., M. M. 

Richardson, W., Esq., Cole- 
-raine, 

Ridge, Capt. G. A. E., R.N. 

Ridge, Mr. J., Mate of R.C. 


Kite. 

Ridge, Mr. J., Ct. G4, 
Cadgwith. 

Rioch, R., Ct. G4., Collie- 


ston. 
Rivers, T., Ct. G4., Lydd. 
Roberts, Mr, John, Clog- 
wyn. 


Roberts, Mr. R.,Carnarvon. 

Roberts, O., Pilot, Angle- 
sey. 

Robertson, Capt. D., R.N 

Robertson, Lieut. R. R. N. * 

Robertson, Lieut. J. H. M., 
R 


Rebins, Mr. J. Gunn, Ct. 

Robinson, Mr. J., Aber- 
deen. 

Robinson, Lieut., R.N. 

Robinson, T., Whitby. 

Rockcliffe, W,, Southport. 

Roderick, E. {ct G4, Dun- 
manus. 


Roderick, J. S., Esq., Ard- 


more. 


' Rogers, J., ne yal Charter.™ 


| Roe, R., Esq., J.P., Lym 
mouth. 

Rose, W., Boatman, Lowes- 
toft. 

Ross, Capt. Sir Thos., 
R.N.* 

Ross, R., Ct. G4. Curra- 
cloe. 


Ross, R., Ct. G4., Dunmore. 
Rossiter, T., Wexford. 
Rothery, Lieut. js Re N. 
Rowe, W., d., Dingle. 
Rowe, W. ” Scilly. 

eo W., Seaman, Hel- 


Rowlands, Mr. T., M. M., 
Newport, Pembroke. 
Rowlands, Mr. W., Cox- 
swain of the Holyhead 

Lifeboat. (2) 


Ruddock, J., Boatman, 
Filey 

Russell, R., Esq., J.P. 
Limerick. 

Rutter, Mr. J.,  Scar- 
borough. 


a Lt: D; RNs C: 


Salmon, C., Fisherman, 
Gorleston. 

Sanderson, Lieut. Je Ps 

N., , Bridge of 
Don. 

Sands, Mr. R., M. M., Ba- 
hamas. 

Sarony, Mr. O., Scar- 
borough. 

Sauvage, Mr., Master of 
French fishing-boat /sa- 
belle. 

Sawtell, Mr. Edwin, C*. 
Ga 


Scarlett, R., Harwich. 
| Scott,Mr. G. R., Beethoven. 


M. M. 


Scott, Mr. 2” 
, Ct. G4, Pen 


Selly, W. H 
zance. (2) 


aye ra Lt. J., R.N., C 


—————— es ee pe ee 


Sewell, Lt. H. F., R.N., 
CL Ga 

pitt Master John, Bel- 
Shankey, R., Ct. G4., Dun- 
dalk. (2) 

Shannon, P., Ct. G4, Kil- 


ush. 
Sharroeks Jo Pg Ci. :Gt, 


Boscastle. 


Shaw, Lieut. C., R.N., C . 
ren 


Shea, D., Coxswain of the 
Padstow Life-boat. (3) 

Shea, D., Ct. G4., Porth- 
cawl. 

Shieldon, Robt., Redcar. 

Simpson, Mr. Jas., Rams- 


gate. 
Sims, J. Ct. G4, 


ness. 
Sims, Lt. And., R.N. (2) 
ear Mr. B., Thurso, 


Sinnott, R., Ct. G4., Mul- 
laghmore. 

Smallridge, Mr. J. H., Cox- 
swain of the Braunton 
Life-boat. 

Sait F., Boatman, Lowes- 


Dunge- 


Smith, J., Shields. 
Smith, fr. J., Thurso. 
Smith, Mr. Ow ren, Bideford. 


Smith, Peter, Ct. G4. , Lydd. 
Smith, a es Ct. G4,, Ballina. 
Smith, Mr.W. , Aldborough. 
Smyth, H., Ct, G4,, Kil- 


Snell, Le, G., R.N.,Ct. G4.* 

Somerville, Lt. Js R.N., Ct 
G4, (2)* 

Southey, Lt., R.N., Ct. G4. 

Spark, Mr. A. M. M. 

Sprages, Jeg Seaman, Hay- 


Stables, R., Holyhead. 

Stannard, Mr. F., M. M., 
Southwold. 

eR Mr. R., Ct. G4., Dun- 


ae Lt. P., R.N., Ct. Ga. 
suck, Mr. J., Ct. G4, 


Queenstown. 
Steane, Lt. J., R.N., Rye.* 
Stephens, A., "Y'ramore. 
Stephenson, Mr. B., Cox- 
swain of Boulmer Life- 


at. 

Steel, Mr. C., Ct. Ga.* 
Stewart, W., Ct. G4., 

more, 
Storr, J., Whitby. 
Stone, J., Ct. G4., Boscastle. 
Stragnell, Lt. a RN ; 
Strahan, Mr. H., Pilot. 
Strains, Mr. J., Ct. G4, 
Strong, Mr. Fran. F. M. 


Ard- 
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| Stuart, Lt. T., R.N., Ct. 
G4, (2) 

' Stubbs, C., Seaman. 

Stubbs, H., Athertield. 

Stuggins, Mr. W., Second 
Coxswain of Teignmouth 
Life-boat. 

Sullivan, J., 
haven. 


Sumner, Mr. R., Formby.* 


Seaman, New- 


Superville, Mr., M. M., 
Bordeaux. 

Surrey, W., Penzance. 

Sutherland, D., Ct. G4, 


Katerline. 
Sutter, Mr. J., M. M. 
Sutton, Mr. C.,Port Talbot, 


Swarbrick, Mr..W., M. M. 
Symes, Lr. H.A. S,, R.N., 
t 


Synge, The Rev. A., Bal- 
briggan. : 

Tait, Grace, Shetland. 

Talbot, C. R. M., 
M.P. 

Taylor, Be, Ct. G4, Dun- 
drum 

Taylor, Mr. W. Cc. O., Ct. 

, Robert’ s Cove. 
Ta i Mr. W., C. O., Ct. 
d., Dunny Cove. (2) 


Esq., 


Tegg, Mr. T.,M. M., Corn- 
wall. 
Terrett, T., Constable, 


ock. 
Thomas, J., Ct. G4, Ather- 
field. 


Thomas, J.,Ct. G4., Rocken, 
Isle of Vight. 

Thomas. R. J., Coxswain of 
New Brighton Life-boat. 


Thomson, D., Thurso, N.B. 
Thompson, Mr. G., Anna- 
long. 


Thonspson, Mr. R., Kirk- 
patrick, aad Officer of 
Ct. G4, ( 

Thomson, W. , Apprentice, 
smack Ruby of Hull. 

Thorp, Mr. T., Newcastle. 

Tindall, Mr. Smith, M. M., 
Scarborough. 

Tindall, The late W., Esq., 
Scarborough. 

Toole, Capt. W., Curracloe. 

Toomey, J., Kingstown. 


Town, J., Ct. G"., Folke- 
stone. (2) 
Town, J., Ct. G4., Castle- 


gregory. 
Tredwen, Mr. R., Padstow. 
Tregidgo, Mr. W. Hey Ce 


G4, Newquay. (3) 
Trent, Js Risherian 
Atherfield. 


ISI 


Tresilian, Mr. R. 
Triphook, Mr. R., R. C. 
FHlamilton, Dumworldly. 
Trott, ‘’., Boatman, Deal. 
Tuckhield, Mr. T., Bideford. 
Capt. J., R.N., 


Tully, W., Newcastle. 


Turnbull, "RL Fisherman, 
Dunbar. 

Turner, Lt. C., R.N. 

Turpin, Mr. J., Ct G4, 
Salcombe. 

Tutt, E., Ct. G4, Dun- 
manus. 

Tuvache, Mr., M. M., 
French. 


Urell, Mr. Joseph, Ct, Gi, 
Hope Cove. 
Usher, Mr. J., Bridlington. 


Van Houten, Mr. W., Rot- 
terdam. (2) 
Vicary, Lt. W., R.N., 


Atherfield.* 
Vondy, I., Isle of Man. (3) 


Waddy, Dr., Churchtown. 
Wade, Mr., M. M., Pad- 
stow. 

Wake, Mr. Baldwin Arden, 
Mid. H.M.S. Forester. 
Wales, G., Boatman, Broad- 

stairs. 
Wales, J., ditto, ditto. 
Walker, Lieut., R.N. 
Walker, Mr. J., Brigg. 
Walker, Mr. W. Lewis, 
Beaumaris. (2) 
Wallace, Mr. J., M. M. 
Walsh, J., Esq., Lloyd’s 
Agent, Dublin. 
Walsh, Mr. Martin, M. M.* 
Ward, J., R. C. Sylvia, 
Penzance. 


Ward, » Capt. J. J. R., RN 


Warder, Gd. 
Salcombe. 

Warn, W., sen., Ather- 
field. 


Warn, W., jun., ditto. 

Warren, Lt. C. D., R.N. 

Wassey, Capt. E.F.N. K,, 
R.N. (3 


Waters, Wm., Southwold. 
Watt, A., Montrose. 
Watts, Licut. W. S., R.N.* 
Watts, Mr. Charles, "M. M. 
Watts, Mr. William, M. M. 


Waugh, E., Ct. Ge Wex- 
ford. 

Weblin, J., Ct. G4, Tra- 
more Bay. 

Wedge, Ww, Ct. G4, Sal- 
combe. 

Weekes, Wm. Wall, Sea- 
man, 

Welsh, Mr. M., M. M. 
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Westbrook, Lieut., R.N. 

Wharrier, Mr. William, 
Ramsgate. 

Wheeler, C., Atherfield. 

Wheeler, fe ditto. (2) 

Wheeler, R., ditto. 

Wheeler, W.. Pilot, Graves- 
end, 

White, James, Coxswain of 
the Fishguard Life-boat. 

White, Joseph, Portland. 

White, J. Kearney, Esq., 
Ct. G4, (2) 

Whitley, Mr. Elias,St. Mar- 
tin’s, Jersey. 

Wilkie, Mr. C., M. M., 
Hermitage Street. 

Willcox, J., Ct. G4., Lydd. 

Williams, Mr. D., Aber- 
dovey. 

Williams, Mr. J., Swansea. 

Williams, Owen, Cemlyn. 
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Williams, Rev. Owen 
Lloyd, Bodfean. 


Williams, Rev. J., Angle- 
sey.* 

bay saa Mr. J., Bideford. 
(2 

Williams, Mr. J. M., Pad- 


stow. 
Williamson, Mr. R., M. M. 


(2 
My i ameons Sober LAURS, 
Williamson, W., Pilot, Wick, 


N.B. 

Wilson, J., Pilot, St. An- 
drews. 

Wilson, Mr. J., M. M., 
Liverpool. 

Wilson, Ralph, Holy Island. 

Wilson, T., Esq., M.P.* 

Wilson, T., Pilot, Holy 
Island. 


Wilson, W., Pilot, Holy 
Island. 

Wishart, J., Wick, N.B. 

Wood, Mr. T. L., Ct. G4. (2) 

Woodham, Lt., R.N., 


barque Adceste of Green- 


ock. 
Wright, Mr. J., M. M. 
Wyatt, G., Seaman, Har- 
wich. 
Wylde, Lt. S., R.N., Ct.G4. 
Wyrill, H., Boatman, Scar- 
borough. 


Young, A., Ct. G4., SHore- 
ham. 

Young, A. H., Ct. G4, 
Blatchington. 

Young, Lt. T., R.N.,Ct.G". 


REWARDS FOR SAVING LIFE BY SHORE BOATS. 


The following is a copy of a handbill circulated on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom by the Institution, for the purpose of informing boatmen and 
others that it encourages laudable exertions to save life from Ship- 


wrecks :— 


To BOATMEN AND OTHERS. 


To encourage prompt and energetic exertions in time of danger on the 
part of boatmen and others, by quickly putting off to save life in CASEs of 
WRECKS on the coasts of the British Isles, either by shore boats or other 


means, 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


grants rewards of money or medals. 


In all cases the rewards are given 


without further delay than is necessary to obtain proof of the merits of each 
case, and to insure their being paid to the right parties. 


Application to be made to the Secretary. 
By Order of the Committee. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


° 
I 
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THE SAFETY FISHING-BOAT OF THE INSTITUTION. 


THE accompanying figures show the general form, the nature of the fittings, 
air-compartments, shifting-coamings, and hatches of one of the safety boats, 
40 ft. in length and 14 ft. in breadth. 


Fic. 1.—SHEER PLAN, 
Fic, 2.—Derck PLan. 


In figs. 1 and 2, the elevation and deck-plans, and the general exterior 
form of the boat are shown, with the sheer of gunwale, length of keel, and 
take of stem and stern-post. 
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The dotted lines of fig. 1 show the position of the compartments, bulk- 
heads, masts, pumps, thwarts, and shifting flat or deck. a, Scuttle in 
boat’s side above the side decks. 4, Scupper in the boat’s side above the 
stern deck. c¢, Screw plug, to drain the stern compartment. 

In fig. 2, A represents the open hatchways of the main-hold, to be covered 
with portable hatches and a water-tight tarpaulin cover in gales of wind; 
k, shifting coamings for the hatchways ; C, the side-deck ; D, the forecastle- 
deck ; and E, the stern-deck. 

Fig. 3 represents a section at the after air-compartment, showing the 
thwart and crutch to receive the mast, and the stern-deck. 


Fic. 3.—SECTION AT 5. _ Fic. 4.—Bopy Pran. 


In fig. 4, the exterior form of transverse sections, at different distances 
from stem to stern, is shown. 

Fig. § represents a section at the fore air-compartment, showing the 
thwart and mast. | 


Fic. 5.—SEcTION AT D. Fic. 6.—SEcTION AT 3. 


In fig. 6, the shifting coamings over the main-hold are shown, with the 
portable hatches (H) in place, and (1) the shifting deck or flat. 

Fig. 7 represents a midship transverse section, F the thwart, C the side- 
deck, 8B the shifting coaming over the fore-hold, 1 the shifting deck or flat, 
and H the hatches in place. 
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Fig. 8 represents a section abaft the foremost bulkhead, showing the 


Fic. 7.—SECTION AT wy. Fic. 8.—SEcTION AT B. 


shifting coaming (8) and portable hatches (H) in place ; and (1) the shifting 
deck or flat. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BOARD OF TRADE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
USING THE ROCKET AND MORTAR APPARATUS AT A WRECK. 


DUTIES OF INSPECTING. OFFICER. 


Lhe Inspecting Officer of Coastguard is held responsible for the efficiency 
or otherwise of the Mortar and Rocket Apparatus in his Division. 

The number of rockets for each apparatus is eighteen, and the number 
of rocket lines two or more, as circumstances may in the opinion of the 
Inspecting Officer require. 

As much of the success in the use of the apparatus depends upon the 
promptness with which it is brought into action, and on the precision and 
efficiency of the first shot, the Inspecting Officer should make himself 
thoroughly acquaimted with the use and application of all its parts, and 
should take care that this is also understood by the Officers and men under 
his command, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 


The following parts of the apparatus for saving life from Shipwreck 
are required to be provided in addition to the projectiles and the means 
supplied for launching them ; namely, 

(2.) A suitable cart or wagon in which the apparatus can be carried toa 
wreck. This should be supplied with springs and good side 
lamps, and should be sufficiently large to contain the whole of the 
apparatus and gear. The wheels should be made with broad or 
narrow tires to suit the character of the coast on which it may be 
worked, Each cart or wagon should carry drag ropes and fittings, 
similar to those used with guns in field batteries, so that it can 
either be dragged by men or horses as circumstances may require. 
A box to contain small stores, such as a hammer, nails, grease, 
spun yarn, &c., should be fitted to the side of the cart or wagon 
before the wheel. Carts or wagons should in all cases be provided 
with iron crutches on each side above the wheels, on which the 
rocket tube, staves, and triangle can be carried. 

(6.) Two or three Rocket lines laid up loose. One end of the rocket 
line is to be attached to, and launched with the shot or rocket. 

(c.) Boxes fitted with faking pins, in which to stow the rocket lines. 

(Z.) A ‘* Hawser”’ of 3-inch Manilla right-handed rope, from 40 to 
120 fathoms, according to the steepness or flatness of the shore. | 

(c.) A ‘* Whip” of Manilla line, not exceeding 1} inch, rove through a 
single Tailed Block. The ‘‘ whip” to be made of left-handed 
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rope the reverse of the hawser, and to be twice as long as the 
hawser, and the tail of the block to be at least 2 fathoms in 
length, andthe sheave to be brass bushed. The ends of the 
‘* whip ” to be spliced together, so as to convert it into an endless 
rope. 

(f) A Sling Life Buoy,” with petticoat breeches, in which to place 
the person to be rescued, and haul him ashore. 

(z.) A ‘* Zraveller,” or inverted block with a brass sheave, to be 
attached to the ‘‘ sézg,” and carry it along the Aavwser. 

(4.) A ‘* Double Block Tackle purchase” for setting taut the hawser, one 
of the blocks being fitted with two tails to bend on to the hawser, 
or with luff tackles fitted to put on to the hawser with strop and 
toggle (like a top-gallant or royal purchase). The blocks to be 
brass bushed. 

(.) Three small sfars to form a triangle over which the hhaweer may be 
passed, and thereby raised higher above the water. This will be 
found convenient on parts of the coast where the shore is flat. 

The triangle should be fitted with a swivel snatch block, brass 
bushed instead of standing hooks, the strapping of the block to 
be of good iron. 

(4.) An ‘* Anchor” with one fluke, to be buried in the earth, sand, or 
shingle, to which to set up the hawser by means of the tackle pur- 
chase. Or in some places where the shore is composed of soft 
shingle or sand, and where an anchor will not hold, a stout plank or 
backer § or 6 feet long, with a fathom of chain of sufficient strength 
fastened round it amidships, may be substituted for the anchor. 
This plank being buried 3 or 4 feet beneath the ground, and the 
end of the chain, with a ring attached, led to the surface, the 
hawser may be set up to it, by the tackle purchase in the same 
manner as to an anchor. . 

(4) A ‘‘ Red Flag” 2 feet by 3 feet, fixed at the end of a staff 5 feet long ; 
and a ‘‘ Lanthorn” with a red lens fixed in it; to be used as 
signals in the manner hereafter directed. 

(7.) Two or three spades or shovels, and a pickaxe, to be of good quality 
and suitable for the work, a Sa/vagee strop, and afew pieces of 
extra rope, to be used as occasion may require. 

(x.) A light Aand-barrow, when thought necessary, for carrying portions 
of the apparatus from the cart to the place where it is to be used. 

(0.) Three sets of Zadly boards, each set consisting of two boards of hard 
wood about g inches long by 5 inches wide and # inch thick. 
These boards to have the following words painted on them in white 
letters on a black ground.—English on one side and French the 
other ; viz.— 

No. 1. Tally board to be attached to the whip. 

English, — 

‘*‘ Make the tail of the block fast to the lower mast well up. 

If masts are gone, then to the best place you can find. Cast off 
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rocket line, see that the rope in the block runs free, and show 
signal to the shore.” 
French, — 

‘*Fouettez la poulie le plus haut possible sur le bas-mat, ou a 
Yendroit le plus favorable si les bas-mats sont perdus. Détachez 
la ligne, voyez que la corde coure facilement dans la poulie, et 
faites signal au rivage.” 

No. 2. Tally board to be attached to the hawser. ° 

English, — 

**Make this hawser fast about 2 feet above the tail block. See 
all clear and that the rope in the block runs free, and show 
signal to the shore.” : 

French, — 

“* Amarrez cette aussi¢re 4 deux pieds environ au dessus de 
la poulie. Voyez que rien-n’engage et que la corde coure 
facilement dans la poulie, puis faites signal au rivage.”’ 

(.) Long light. One box of Colonel BoxER’s to be used as occasion may 
require. | 

(7.) ‘‘ Signal Rockets.’ Eighteen throwing white and red stars. 

(r.) Two heaving sticks and lines to be used as accasion may require. 

(s.) A water barrico with a large square hinge bung large enough to 
admit a man’s hand will be supplied if specially demanded. 

(¢.) A tarpaulin to cover aver the apparatus and stores in the cart when 
the apparatus is not in use, and fitted with beckets and tent pegs, 
to secure it on the beach or shore for coiling the whip on when 
the apparatus is in use. 

(2¢.) Three of Colonel MILLWaARD’s Lights for illuminating at Wrecks. 

(v.) Two of Captain WaRD’s Life Belts, and two Life Lines. 

(w.) A Rope Ladder 120 feet long (when necessary) for going over steep 

cliffs. 

Lhe whole of the gear and a sufficient supply of Rockets, &c¢., are to be kept 
in the Rocket Apparatus cart IN GOOD ORDER, DRY, AND READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE. 


USING THE APPARATUS AT A WRECK. 


The Officer of Coastguard and Receiver of Wreck have power under 
sections 441 and 442 of the Merchant Shipping Act to compel the owners 
of horses and carts to lend them for use in cases of Shipwreck. But it 
is hoped that by making a proper arrangement, and coming to an under- 
standing with one or two owners of horses on the spot, recourse to the power 
conferred by the Act will not be necessary. 

The attention of Coastguard Officers ts directed to the necessity of 
having arrangements made with the neighbouring farmers for theuse of their 
horses or carts to convey the apparatus to the scene of a wreck, in order that 
0 delay may occur when a wreck is reported, 

The Inspecting Officer of the Coastguard, or the principal Officer of 
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THE ROCKET-APPARATUS FOR SAVING LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK. 
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the Customs or of the Coastguard who is present at a wreck, is to exercise 
the powers given him by the 441st to 447th sections of the Act, and is to 
take command of all persons assembled, and assign to each such work as he 
may consider necessary for establishing a communication with the wrecked 
ship, and hauling the people ashore speedily. Should any persons refuse to 
do the work allotted they are liable to a penalty of 50/. under the 44Ist 
section of the Act. 

It is unnecessary to describe minutely the manner in which the rocket 
or mortar is to be arranged for firing, as a knowledge thereof, and of the 
manner of using the apparatus, can only be obtained by actual practice. It 
may, however, be observed that an angle of 45 degrees for the mortar, 
and 35 to 38 degrees for BOXER’S rocket, are the elevations which appear 
to give the greatest range. The first shot or rocket should always be 
fired with the rocket line in the box, and the box should be slightly tilted 
towards the wreck. But for subsequent shots the line may be faked on 
the beach, care being taken that no impediments are in the way of its 
tunning out rapidly when the rocket or shot is fired. 

Great care should be taken in arranging the apparatus with precision 
for firing the first shot or rocket, as after the line becomes wetted and dirty 
the chances of effecting a communication are more remote. 

The rocket line should be fastened to the rocket stick. The line should 
also have a knot made near the hole at the end of the rocket staff so that if 
the line is burnt near the rocket the knot will catch the stick. 

When the line has been thrown over the ship and has been grappled 
by the crew a signal will be made in the following manner. If in the day- 
time one of the crew, for this purpose separated from the rest, will wave 
his hat or his hand, or a flag or handkerchief; or, if at night a rocket, a 
blue light, or a gun will be fired, or a light shown over the ship’s gunwale 
for a short time and will then be concealed. 

On this signal being seen on shore the inshore end of the shot or 
rocket line should be mace fast to the whip, dy deing bent round both parts 
of it at about two fathoms from the tailed block, and a signal should then 
be made as follows, for those on the wreck to haul off the line. 

One of the men on shore is to be separated from the rest, and in the 
day-time is to wave a small red flag, or at night is to show a red light for 
about a minute and then again conceal it. 

The crew of the wreck on seeing this signal will haul on the shot or 
rocket line till they get the whip and tailed block, when they will make the 
tail of the block fast to the mast as high up as circumstances will permit, or 
to the HIGHEST secure part of the vessel, and will cast off the rocket line, 
and make the signal as before for those on shore to haul off the hawser. 

As soon as this signal is perceived by those on shore the whip (being 
previously made fast to the hawser at two or three fathoms from its end) 
will be manned, and the hawser hauled off by it to the wreck, by those on 
shore. 

As soon as the persons on the wreck get hold of the hawser, they 
will proceed to make it fast to the wreck at about 18 inches ABOVE the 
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place where the tail of the block is fixed ; and when they have secured it, and 
disconnected the hawser from the whip, they will signal as before to the 
people on shore. 

On perceiving this signal, the hawser is to be set up by means of the 
double block tackle purchase ; and the breeches buoy (the block of which 
will have been adjusted on the hawser) is to have the whip secured to it by 
a clove hitch ; and by means of the whip, is to be hauled off to the wreck 
by those stationed for the purpose on the shore ; who also on the next 
signal being shown, implying that a person is secured in the sling, will haul 
him ashore, and repeat the same operation to and fro until all are landed. 
The parts of the whip line should be kept as far apart as possible. 

Circumstances may require some deviation from the above rules. 
For instance, if the wrecked vessel be subjected to violent motion by the 
beat of the sea, it will be better not to set up the hawser at all, but to man 
it, with as many hands as can be spared, and reeve it over a triangle, if 
necessary, when by hauling and veering, on it, following the motion of the 
vessel, a sufficiently uniform strain on it would be obtained without the risk 
of carrying it away. 

Again, circumstances might arise, as they have sometimes done, when 
the immediate breaking up of the wreck might be imminent, and the delay 
in getting the hawser on board be of serious moment. In such a case the 
floating sling buoy should be hauled off by the whip alone, and the wrecked 
persons brought ashore in it floating in the water. 

And again; in cases where the wreck happens on a flat shore, the 
hawser need not be set up at all, but the whip made to answer for both 
hawser and whip. When this is the case the travelling block should be 
taken from the sling life buoy and one end of the whip should be mun 
through the thimble attached to the life-buoy slings. The ends of the whip 
should then be made fast to the grummets on the sides of the life-buoy. 

In all other cases the hawser should be set up when practicable. 

The illustration will help to explain how the mortar and rocket 
apparatus is to be used. 
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BAROMETER INSTRUCTIONS COMPILED BY THE LATE ADMIRAL 
FITZ-ROY, FBS. 
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THE barometer should be set regularly by a duly-authorized person, about 
sunrise, noon, and sunset. 

The words on scales of barometers should not be so much regarded for 
weather indications as the v7sizg or falling of the mercury ; for if it stand 
at changeable (29°50), and then rise towards fair (30°00), it presages a 
change of wind or weather, though not so great as if the mercury had risen 
higher ; and, on the contrary, if the mercury stand above far and then fall, 
it presages a change, though not to so great a degree as if it had stood 
lower : beside which, the direction and force of wind are not in any way 
noticed. 

It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand that we are 
alone to form a judgment of the state of the weather, but from its rising or 
falling ; and from the movements of immediately preceding days as well as 
hours, keeping in mind effects of change of direction, and dryness, of 
moisture, as well as alteration of force or strength of wind. 

It should always be remembered that the state of the air foretel/s coming 
weather, rather than shows the weather that is pvesen¢—(an invaluable fact 
too often overlooked)—that the longer the time between the signs and the 
change foretold by them, the longer such altered weather will last ; and, on 
the contrary, the less the time between a warning and a change, the shorter 
will be the continuance of such foretold weather. 

If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, say near thirty inches 
at the sea-level, and is steady on rising, while the thermometer falls, and 
dampness becomes less,—north-westerly, northerly, or north-easterly wind, 
or less wind, less rain or snow may be expected. 

On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising thermometer and in- 
creased dampness, wind and rain may be expected from the south-eastward, 
southward, or south-westward. 

A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 

When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height, say down to 
near twenty-nine inches and-a-half (at sea-level), a rise foretells less wind, 
or a change in its direction towards the northward—or less wet ; but when 
it has been very low, about twenty-nine inches, the first rising usually pre- 
cedes or indicates strong wind—at times heavy squalls—from the north- 
westward, northward, or north-eastward ; a/tery which violence a gradually 
rising glass foretells improving weather, ‘if the thermometer falls ; ; but if 
the warmth continue, probably the wind will back (shift against the sun’s 
course), and more southerly or south-westerly wind will ONO especially 
if the barometer rise is sudden. 

The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the /eaviest northerly gales, 
happen soon after the barometer fvs¢ rises from a very low point ; or, if the 
wind veers gradually, at some time afterwards. 

Indications of approaching change of weather, and the direction and 
force of winds, are shown less by the height of the barometer than by its 
falling or rising. Nevertheless, a height of more than thirty (30‘0) inches 
(at the level of the sea) is indicative of fine weather and moderate winds, 
except from east to north occasionally, 
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A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled weather; a slow 
movement the contrary; as, likewise, a steady barometer, which, when 
continued, and with dryness, foretells very fine weather. 

A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of stormy weather, and rain or 
snow. Alternate rising and sinking indicates unsettled and threatening 
weather, | 

The greatest depressions of the barometer are with gales from S.E., S., 
or S.W.; the greatest elevations, with wind from N.W., 'N., or N.E., or 
with calm. ; 

A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, is sometimes 
followed by a violent storm from N.W., or N., or N.E. 

If a gale sets in from the E., or S.E., and the wind veers by the South, 
the barometer will continue falling until the wind is near a marked change, 
when a lull may occur ; after which the gale will soon be renewed, perhaps 
suddenly and violently, and the veering of the wind towards the N.W.,N., 
or N.E., will be indicated by a rising of the barometer, with a fall of the 
thermometer, 

After very warm and calm weather a storm or squall, with rain, may 
follow ; likewise at any time when the atmosphere is Aea¢ed much above the 
usual temperature of the season. 

To know the state of the air not only the barometer and thermometer, 
but appearances of the sky should be vigilantly watched. 


SIGNS OF WEATHER. 


Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset presages fine weather ; a 
red sky in the morning, bad weather, or much wind, perhaps rain; a grey 
sky in the morning, fine weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair 
weather.* , 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretellfine weather, with moderate or 
light breezes ; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy, 
blue sky is windy; but a light, bright-blue sky indicates fine weather. 
Generally, the softer the clouds look, the less wind (but perhaps more rain) 
may be expected; and the harder, more ‘‘ greasy,” rolled, tufted, or 
tagged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. Also, a bright yellow 
sky at sunset presages wind ; a pale yellow, wet ; and thus, by the pre- 
valence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the coming weather may be foretold 
very nearly—indeed, if aided by instruments, almost exactly. 

Small inky-looking clouds foretell rain ; light scud clouds driving across 
heavy masses show wind and rain ; but if alone, may indicate wind only. 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, ar stars in a direction different 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a change 
of wind. 

After fine, clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a coming change are 


* A high dawn is when the first indications of daylight are seen above a bank of clouds. 
A low dawn is when the day breaks on or near the horizon, the first streaks of light 
being very low down. 
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usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white distant clouds, 
which increase, and are followed by an overcasting of murky vapour that 
grows into cloudiness, This appearance, more or less oily, or watery, as 
wind or rain will prevail, is an infallible sign, 

Light, delicate, quiet tints or colours, with soft, undefined forms of 
clouds, indicate and accompany fine weather’; but gaudy or unusual hues, 
with hard, definitely-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably strong 
wind. 

When sea-birds fly out early and far to seaward, moderate wind and fair 
weather may be expected. When they hang about the land, or over it, 
sometimes flying inland, expect a strong wind, with stormy weather. As 
many creatures besides birds are affected by the approach of rain or wind, 
such indications should not be slighted by an observer who wishes to fore- 
see weather, 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the horizon, distant objects, 
such as hills, unusually visible, or raised (by refraction) ,* and what is called 
‘‘a good hearing day,” may be mentioned among signs of wet, if not wind, 
to be expected. 7 

More than usual twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent multi- 
plication of the [moon’s horns, haloes, ‘‘wind-dogs” (fragments or pieces 
of rainbows, sometimes called ‘‘wind-galls”), seen on detached clouds, 
and the rainbow, are more or less significant of increasing wind, if not 
approaching rain, with or without wind. 

Lastly, the dryness or dampness of the air, and its temperature (for the 
season) should a/ways be considered, with other indications of change, or 
continuance of wind and weather. 

On Barometer scales, the following contractions may be aeshil — 


RISE FALL 
FOR FOR 
N.E.LY S.W.LY 
(NW.-N.-E.) (SE.-S.-W.) 
DRY : WET 
OR OR 
LESS MORE 
WIND. WIND. 
EXCEPT EXCEPT 
WET FROM WET FROM 
N.Ep. N.EbD, 


When the wind shifts against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 


First rise after very low, 
Indicates a stronger blow. 


Long foretold—long last. 
Short notice—soon past. 


* Much refraction is a sign of easterly wind. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CARE, FIXING, AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF COAST BAROMETERS, AND EXPLANATION 
OF THE BAROMETER CHART. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., RovaAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


PRECAUTIONS BEFORE USING THE BAROMETER. 


BEFORE the barometer is fixed it should be examined, in order to ascertain 
whether the space above the mercury is free from air. This is done by in- 
clining the instrument quickly from the vertical position, so that the mercury 
strikes against the upper part of the tube, which, if the space above the 
mercury be free from air, elicits a sharp tap ; but if air be present, either a 
dull sound is heard or no sound at all, proving the presence of air, which 
must be expelled by inverting the instrument and tapping it gently with the 
hand throughout its entire length. 

Before inclining the barometer, it is necessary to withdraw the screw a 
little at the bottom of the instrument when held vertically in the hand, by 
applying the adjusting key to the projecting square pin* at the bottom, so 
that the mercury falls half an inch or one inch in the tube, and after exami- 
nation, to drive the screw again gently so that the mercury again fills the 
tube. 


To FIX THE BAROMETER, 


In fixing the barometer, care should be taken to select a good light, and, 
if possible, opposite to some north point. The back of the instrument 
should be fixed to a piece of wood terminating beyond it, both above and 
below, in pivots to work in corresponding sockets, unless the instrument 
itself be already pivoted, so that it can revolve, and be turned inwards for 
adjusting and reading, and outwards for exterior view at pleasure, keeping 
it perpendicular in all positions. 

When the barometer is fixed, apply the key as before directed to the 
square head or projecting pin at the bottom, and turn it as far as possible, 
keeping the eye fixed on the top of the mercurial column in its downward 
course. The mercury in the tube will soon adjust itself to its proper level 
on removing the key, which should be at once placed in its usual position 
to adjust the vernier. 


To REMOVE THE INSTRUMENT WHEN FIXED TO ANOTHER POSITION. 


If it should be necessary to remove the barometer, first by means of the 
adjusting screw, drive the mercury to the top of the tube, turning it gently 
when it is approaching the top, and cease directly any resistance is expe- 
tienced ; next, remove the upper bracket or socket ; lift the instrument and 
invert it, carrying it with its lower end upwards. 


* This pin is in some instruments covered by a protecting cap, which must then he 
first removed. 
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THE SCALES OF BAROMETERS AND THEIR VERNIERS. 


The scale of the barometer is divided into inches, and each inch is divided 
into ten parts; therefore each small division on the barometer scale is one- 
tenth of an inch. 

A small scale, called a vernier, movable up and down along the edge of 
the barometer scale, by means of an adjusting key, is so made as to divide 
one of the small divisions of the barometer scale into as many parts as the 
vernier scale itself is divided into. 

The vernier is divided into ten parts, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
10, and enables the reading of the barometer, or height of the mercurial 
column, to be taken to one-hundredth of an inch. In some barometers the 
alternate divisions on the vernier only are numbered—thus, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; 
the zero and the odd or intermediate numbers being very readily inferred. 


To READ THE BAROMETER. 


To read the barometer, first adjust the eye, by means of the fore and back 
part of the lower termination of the vernier, at an exact level, and while so 
placed, bring the lower part of the vernier to the apex or highest part of the 
mercurial column. Next look to the zero of the vernier, and see where it 
is placed with respect to the barometer scale. Suppose the zero line (the 
line next below that numbered I on the vernier) and the line 29’0 on the 
barometer scale to be in the same straight line, then the reading would be 
29°00 in.; and in like manner, if the zero line be coincident with the 
barometer scale, 


At 29°1 the reading would be 29°Io 
At 292. 55 29°20 
At 29°3 ” 29°30 


In the same manner all readings are to be taken when the vernier zero and 
a line on the barometer scale appear to be in the same straight line. 

Now, suppose the zero line of the vernier not to be coincident with any 
line on the barometer, but to be situated between two of them, which will 
generally be the case, then some other line on the vernier will coincide with 
one on the barometer scale. 

Suppose the zero of the vernier be between 29°50 and 29°60 on the 
barometer scale, this shows the reading is greater than 29°50, but not so 
large as 29°60; on looking up the vernier, suppose the line numbered 3 be 
found to be coincident with one on the barometer scale, this shows that 
29°50 is to be increased by three-hundredths, and the reading would be 
29°53 in. In like manner all readings would be taken when the vernier 
zero is situated between two lines on the barometer scale, namely, by in- 
creasing that reading of the barometer scale which is next below the zero of 
the vernier by that number on the vernier a continuation of whose line 
appears to pass through one of those on the barometer scale. 
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TIMES OF READING THE BAROMETER AND LAYING THE POINTS ON 
THE DIAGRAM OR CHART. 


The barometer should be set regularly by an authorized person twice each 
day, say at nine o'clock in the morning and three o’clock in the afternoon. 

On taking the reading every morning, a dot will be placed on a ruled 
scale, corresponding to the reading, and a line drawn from the last dot to 
the new one, and thus successively day by day from one point to the next, 
indicating to the eye the changes of the preceding days, as shown in the 
preceding diagram. 

The diagram or chart annexed is for a November month. Arn inspection 
will show that, till the 5th day, the deviations from a horizontal line are 
very small; then there is an ascending line to the 7th, when the highest 
point in the month is reached ; from this time till the r2th the barometer 
reading was constantly decreasing ; on the 13th day there was scarcely any 
change ; on the 14th, two points are laid down, as the reading decreased 
from 29°46 in., in the morning, to 29°28 in. in the evening ; on the 15th, 
the lowest reading in the month took place ; on the 16th, the reading was 
steady all day ; it then decreased during the night to 29°20 in. ; on the fol- 
lowing morning, there was a rise of half an inch between the 17th and 18th ; 
and the increase continued till the 19th ; there was then a decrease to the 
21st ; and alternately an increase and decrease about the point 29°50 in., till 
the end of the month. 

These charts should be publicly exposed side by side with the barometer, 
and thus remain till the seventh day of the following month. Any one 
looking at them would then at once see what the barometer readings had 
been, and the tendency of future weather. 

If there were found but small deviations from a horizontal line, and the 
barometer reading still nearly the same, a fisherman would know that no 
change was probable, and would go out to fish without hesitation. If, on 
the other hand, he found the diagram exhibiting an ascending or descend- 
ing line, he would know that there had been a progressive rise or fall, and 
comparing this with the then state, and with his local knowledge of the 
coast, he would be enabled to judge with much confidence whether fair or 
foul weather was to be expected, and consequently whether it would be 
prudent for him to go out or remain on shore. 

Now, if day by day such curves be laid down, and be watched in connec- 
tion with the foregoing directions and the Barometer Instructions, they will 
certainly tend to save many lives, and to preserve much valuable property 
from destruction. 

A fisherman examining the state of the barometer need not notice the 
vernier at all; but may pass his eye at once from the top of the mercurial 
column to the barometer scale ; or he may limit his observation to noticing 
whether there be a space between the mercury and the lower part of the 
vernier, or the projecting piece across the tube; if there be, it will show 
that the barometer reading has fallen since the regular observation: and if 
there be not, it will show that it has either continued stationary, or that it 
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is rising; by which indications, in conjunction with the chart, he will 
accordingly be guided. 

The habitual use of any instrument in the ordinary purposes of life too 
often engenders a neglect of the principles on which it acts, and among 
such instruments is the barometer, an instrument whose action depends on 
principles as beautiful as any in the whole range of natural science. I will 
therefore say a few words upon the principles of constructing a barometer, 
in addition to what has been already explained as to the use of the vernier, 
and how to read it in connection with the barometer scale. 

The first step in such an inquiry must be connected with the atmosphere 
by which we are surrounded, and the variations of which, in weight, the 
barometer is designed to measure. 

The atmosphere is an invisible elastic fluid, possessing, among other 
qualities, that of weight. To most persons it is a matter of wonder that air 
possesses weight. Yet if we reflect that clouds, which are composed of 
water, and therefore possess weight, are upheld by the air beneath, and 
which, therefore, must be mass for mass heavier than the clouds, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the air must possess weight. Again, we know a balloon 
with its car and heavy appendages ascends in air; the only reason for this 
must be, that the bulk of atmospheric air is heavier than an equal bulk of 
gas which is contained in the balloon, in addition to the weight of the 
balloon itself and its appurtenances. It is not easy to weigh air, yet it has 
been done ; and the weight of 100 cubic inches of air, when the barometer 
teads 30 inches and the thermometer stands at 60 degrees, is found to be 
about 31 grains. 

This is about one eight hundred and fifteenth the weight of the same bulk 
of water, and therefore air is about eight hundred and fifteen times lighter 
than water. Air thus possessing weight, it follows that that portion nearest 
to the surface of the earth is pressed by all that which is above. 

If we take a glass tube nearly 3 feet in length, closed at one end, filled 
quite full of mercury, and then place the open end into a basin of mercury, 
preventing the admission of air into the tube, by covering the open end 
with the finger till it is covered by the mercury in the basin, then on re- 
moving the finger and placing the tube vertically, the mercury in the tube 
will sink to the height of about 30 inches above that in the basin. Now the 
mercury in the basin within the tube is pressed by a column of mercury 30 
inches high, and on every other part outside the tube by the atmosphere 
above it, and these two balance each other. The weight of the column of 
mercury in the tube can be weighed, and it will be found that if a column 
of mercury one inch square and 30 inches high be weighed, it will be about 
14} Ibs., and therefore a column of air one inch square, and reaching from 
the earth to the top of the atmosphere, will weigh about 14} lbs. 

As the mercury in the tube exactly balances the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, this height will vary in proportion to its variations in pressure, and 
the height of the mercurial column in this climate is found to vary from less 
than 28 inches to 31 inches at the sea-level. 

The essential part of every barometer is a glass tube filled with mercury ; 
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all the other parts of a barometer are conveniences to determine accurately 
the height of the column of mercury in the tube above the surface of the 
mercury in the basin or cistern. In filling the tube much care and many 
precautions are necessary, and the mercury must be boiled in the tube itself 
throughout its whole length. 

In all the coast barometers supplied to the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTI- 
TUTION, the whole of the above-stated precautions are taken. They are all 
carefully examined by myself, and are not passed for use till these readings 
agree with those of the standard at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
which instrument reads in accordance with the flint-glass barometer of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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LIFE-SAVING HAMMOCKS AND MATTRESSES. 


ADMIRAL RYDER has persistently urged on the Admiralty the great advan- 
tage ‘that would accrue if the hammocks in ships of war were made to serve 
as life-buoys, in the event of a ship suddenly foundering ; more especially 
as in future naval wars it is probable that such catastrophes will be of 
much more frequent occurrence than formerly, consequent on the general 
introduction of torpedoes and of steam-rams. 

By the adoption of a cork mattress, a naval hammock can be readily and 
quickly converted into an efficient life-buoy which will support one man 
buoyantly, with his breast and shoulders well above the water’s surface, 
without depriving him of the power of locomotion ; whilst it would sup- 
port three men in an upright position, with their heads and faces above 
water. 

As such mattresses can also be made much more cheaply than those 
stuffed with hair, and are as comfortable to sleep on, it would seem that 
there need be no impediment to their general use in the Royal Navy. 

The most effectual mode of using such beds as life-buoys would be to 
bend the hammock as lashed up and stowed in the netting, bringing the 
two ends together and securing them by the ordinary laniards, by which 
the hammocks are hung up when slept in, thus forming a large life-buoy, 
shaped somewhat like a horse-collar, leaving the ends about eighteen inches 
apart, when the form will be that of a horse-shoe, as shown in fig. I. 


Fic. 1.-—-HAMMOCK FoLpED REApyY FOR USE AS A LIFE-PpRESERVER. 


On a catastrophe occurring, each man would then take a hammock from 
the netting where they were stowed, and bending it dackwards, so as to 
tighten the lashing, would secure the ends by the clues and laniards, and 
jumping overboard with it under his arms, he would be able to swim with 
it clear of the ship, and to support himself on it until help should arrive. 
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The sketch (fig. 2) shows the manner in which a man would 
propel himself with the aid of the hammock-buoy :— 


support and 


Fic. 2.—Man SWIMMING WITH HAMMOCK. 


Another mode in which the hammocks might be used advantageously, 
and which has also been proved by experiment, is by lashing two hammocks 
together at the ends, about twenty inches apart, so that two, or even three 
persons, placing themselves between them, with one arm over each ham- 
mock, and facing the same end, could strike out with their legs as in 


swimming, and thus propel themselves through the water, as shown in the 
sketch, fig. 3 :— 


Fic. 3.—Two Min SwIMMING BETWEEN TWO HAMMOCKS. 
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This mode of using the hammocks might, under some circumstances, be of 
great advantage, as two men might in this manner proceed several miles 
through the water in a few hours, and might even convey intelligence of a 
catastrophe to the nearest port or to adistant vessel, where assistance might 
be obtained. 

It is not, however, contemplated to confine the use of cork mattresses to 
the Royal Navy, for they might undoubtedly be made instrumental to the 
saving of many lives in merchant vessels where those on board are unpro- 
- vided with life-belts. Since, however, merchant seamen are not usually 
| provided with hammocks, but sleep in berths, or bed-places, a different 
arrangement has necessarily to be adopted. Messrs. BIRT have therefore 
designed and patented a special form of mattress, which can be so%Secured 
-round the body, close under the arms, as to form a life-belt. 
~- To effect this the mattress is divided, longitudinally, into two distinct 
‘parts, but united by the linen covering on one side, so that the two parts 
will fold back, as on a hinge, and thus be doubled and reduced to half the 
‘original width. 

The sketches (figs. 4 to 9) will give a correct idea of their character, and 
of the manner in which they would be worn :— 


Fic 6.—SEcTION OF MATTRESS--END VIEW( 
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Fic. 9.—Man SWIMMING WITH MATTRESS. 


Cushions for the deck and cabin seats in passenger-vessels, yachts, and 
_ pleasure-boats of all kinds, are also made in the same manner, each cushion 
being of the width of one fold of a mattress, 

These mattresses and cushions have only to be seen to convince any one 
of their fitness for the purpose for which they are intended; and their 
general adoption for the purposes above indicated cannot fail to lead to the 
saving of a large number of lives, 
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In proof of their ample buoyancy, it may be stated that the buoyancy ot 
asingle hammock mattress (fig. 1) is equivalent to sixty pounds, as it will 
float an iron weight of that amount ; that of the larger mattress (fig. 4) is 
about seventy-five pounds ; whilst the buoyancy of the best description of 
cork life-belts, or life-jackets, as provided to the crews of Life-boats, is 
only from twenty-three to twenty-seven pounds. 

The cork with which they are filled is ground or granulated by machinery, 
and after the dust is removed the grains are of small size, which gives the 
mattresses a soft and elastic surface. Rib pieces are then inserted to pre- 
vent the cork from shifting. It also absorbs so little water that a mattress 
which has been immersed for twenty-four hours has at the end of that time 
lost but little of its buoyancy. 

A great inducement to adopt these mattresses would also be found in the 
fact, that even the most expensive of them, namely, those costing 11s. 6d. 
each, cost less than half of what they would do if made of horsehair. Those 
with the commonest description of covering can be had for 7s. 6d. each ; 
and their buoyancy, and therefore their practical utility as life-buoys, is the 
same as that of the more expensive kinds. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR RESTORING THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


THE leading principles of the following directions for the restoration of the 
apparently dead from drowning, are founded on those of the late Dr. 
MARSHALL HALL, combined with those of Dr. H. R. SILVESTER, and are 
the result of extensive inquiries which were made by the RoYyAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION in 1863-4, amongst medical men, medical bodies, 
and coroners throughout the United Kingdom. These directions have 
been extensively circulated by the Institution throughout the United King- 
dom and in the Colonies. They are also in use in Her Majesty’s fleet, in 
the Coastguard service, and at all the stations of the British army at home 
and abroad. 


I. 


Send immediately for medical assistance, blankets, and dry clothing, but 
proceed to treat the patient zzstazt/y on the spot, in the open air, with the 
face downward, whether on shore or afloat ; exposing the face, neck, and 
chest to the wind, except in severe weather, and removing all tight clothing 
from the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

The points to be aimed at are—first and zmme.tiately, the RESTORATION 
OF BREATHING ; and secondly, after breathing is restored, the PROMOTION 
OF WARMTH AND CIRCULATION. 

The efforts to restore Breathing must be commenced immediately and 
energetically, and persevered in for one or two hours, or until a medical 
man has pronounced that life is extinct. Efforts to promote Warmth and 
Circulation, beyond removing the wet clothes and drying the skin, must not 
be made until the first appearance of natural breathing ; for if circulation of 
the blood be induced before breathing has recommenced, the restoration to 
life will be endangered. 


Il.—To RESTORE BREATHING. 


To Clear the Throat.—Place the patient on the floor or ground with the 
face downwards, and one of the arms under the forehead, in which position 
all fluids will more readily escape by the mouth, and the tongue itself will 
fall forward, leaving the entrance into the windpipe free. Assist this 
operation by wiping and cleansing the mouth. 

If satisfactory breathing commences, use the treatment described below to 
promote Warmta. If there be only slight breathing—or no breathing—or 
if the breathing fail, then— 

To Excite Breathing. —Tum the patient well and instantly on the side, 
supporting the head, and excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, and 
smelling salts, or tickle the throat with a feather, &c., if they are at hand. 
Rub the chest and face warm, and dash cold water, or cold and hot water 
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alternately, on them. If there be no success, lose not a moment, but 
instantly — 


I.—INSPIRATION. 


Zo Imitate Breathing.—Replace the patient on the face, raising and sup- 
porting the chest well on a folded coat or other article of dress. 

_ Turn the body very gently on the side, and a little beyond, and then 
briskly on the face, back again, repeating these measures cautiously, effi- 
ciently, and perseveringly, about fifteen times in the minute, or once every 
four or five seconds, occasionally varying the side. 

[By placing the patient on the chest, the weight of the body forces the air out ; 
when turned on the side, this pressure ts removed, and atr enters the chest.) 


a 2.—EXPIRATION, 
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The foregoing two Illustrations show the position of the Body during the 
employment of Dr. Marshall Hall’s Method of Inducing Respiration. . 


On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face, make uniform 
but efficient pressure with brisk movement, on the back between and 
below the shoulder-blades or bones on each side, removing the pressure 
immediately before turning the body on the side. 

During the whole of the operations let one person attend solely to the 
movements Of the head and of the arm placed under it. 


[Zhe first measure increases the expiration—the second commences 
inspiration.) 

*,* The result is Respiration or Natural Breathing ; and, if not too late, 
Life. 

Whilst the above operations are being proceeded with, dry the hands and 
feet, and as soon as dry clothing or blankets can be procured, strip the 
body, and cover or gradually reclothe it, but taking care not to interfere 
with the efforts to restore breathing. 


III. 


Should these efforts not prove successful in the course of from two to five 
minutes, proceed to imitate breathing by Dr. SILVESTER’S method, as 
follows : 

Place the patient on the back on a flat surface, inclined a little upwards 
from the feet ; raise and support the head and shoulders on a small firm 
cushion or folded article of dress placed under the shoulder-blades, 


I,— INSPIRATION. 


_ Draw forward the patient’s tongue, and keep it projecting beyond the 
lips: an elastic band over the tongue and under the chin will answer this 
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purpose, or a piece of string or tape may be tied round them, or by raising 
the lower, jaw, the teeth may be made to retain the tongue in that position. 
Remove all tight clothing from about the neck and chest, especially the 
braces. . 

— Lo Imitate the Movements of Breathing.—Standing at the patient’s head, 
grasp the arms, just above the elbows, and draw the arms gently and 
steadily upwards above the head, and keep them stretched upwards for two 
seconds. (Ay this means air is drawn into the lungs.) Then turn down the 
patient’s arms, and press them gently and firmly for two seconds against the 
sides of the chest. (Ay this means air is pressed out of the lungs.) 

Repeat these measures alternately, deliberately, and perseveringly, 
about fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous effort to respire 
is perceived, immediately upon which cease to imitate the move- 
ments of breathing, and proceed to INDUCE CIRCULATION AND 
WARMTH. 


2.—EXPIRATION. 
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The foregoing two Illustrations show the position of the Body during the 
employment of Dr. Silvester’s Method of inducing Respiration. 


IV,—TREATMENT AFTER NATURAL BREATHING HAS BEEN RESTORED. 


To Promote Warmth and Circulation.—Commence rubbing the limbs 
upwards, with firm grasping pressure and energy, using handkerchiefs, 
® Wannels, &c. [By this measure the blood is propelled along the veins towards 
4) the heart.) 

. ' The friction must be continued under the blanket or over the dry clothing. 
_ Promote the warmth of the body by the application of hot flannels, 
bottles, or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, &c., to the pit of the 
Stomach, the arm-pits, between the thighs, and to the soles of the feet. 
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If the patient has been carried to a house after respiration has been 
restored, be careful to let the air play freely about the room. 

On the restoration of life, a teaspoonful of warm water should be given ; 
and then, if the power of swallowing have returned, small quantities of 
wine, warm brandy-and-water, or coffee should be administered. The 
patient should be kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The above treatment should be persevered in for some hours, as it is an 
erroneous opinion that persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance, persons having been restored after persevering for 
many hours. 


APPEARANCES WHICH GENERALLY ACCOMPANY DEATH. 


Breathing and the heart’s action cease entirely ; the eyelids are generally 
half closed ; the pupils dilated ; the tongue approaches to the under edges 
of the lips, and these, as well as the nostrils, are covered with a frothy 
mucus. _ Coldness and pallor of surface increase. 


CAUTIONS, 


Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons round the body, especially if in 
an apartment. 

Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to remain on the back 
unless the tongue is secured. 

Under no circumstances hold the body up by the feet. 

On no account place the body in a warm bath unless under medical 
direction, and even then it should only be employed as a momentary 
excitant. 


* Large placards of these Instructions, with Illustrations printed thereon. 
can be supplied by Messrs. CLOWES & SONS, Printers, Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, at a cost little beyond the actual price of the Paper on which they are 
printed, namely Stix Shillings per 100 Copies. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT ACT, 1873. 


(From the Zz/-boat Fournal for February 1874.) 


In the year 1854 the great Merchant Shipping Act was passed, which 
was a substitute for all previous Acts, and which, with certain subsequent 
amendments, passed in 1855, 1856, 1862, and 1871, has since constituted 
the law for the regulation of our merchant shipping and merchant seamen. 
We, at that time, remarked on its several provisions, in a series of papers 
in our 14th, 15th, and 17th numbers, and pointed out what we considered 
some of its shortcomings and inconsistencies, but, at the same time, stated 
that, in our opinion, ‘‘it embodied a most comprehensive system of legisla- 
tion for all the vast and varied interests involved in the immense shipping 
trade of this country ;” and, having special reference to that part of the 
subject allied to the objects of this Institution, we observed that, ‘‘ amongst 
the many enactments contained in it for the protection and welfare of sea- 
men, and of passengers when on shipboard, there were several, the objects 
of which were, or the effect of which would be, to afford increased security 
to life in case of Shipwreck or other disaster at sea.” 

In 1869 a new Merchant Shipping Bill was prepared, to be termed the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1870, but other and more urgent matter for 
legislation has, from then until now, occupied the attention of Parliament, 
and the Bill has not yet been considered by it. 

Another Amendment Act was, however, passed by the Legislature in 
August, 1873. It may be considered, however, only an intermediate 
measure to meet some of the more pressing requirements of the Mercantile 
Marine until the eee Bill of 1870 can be again brought 
forward. 

The Ist and 2nd sections define the Act as the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1873,’’ but state that the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, and 
its subsequent amendments, together with this one, may be cited col- 
lectively as the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1873. The grd section 
provides — 

Firstly, that every British ship shall, before registry, have her name per- 
manently and conspicuously marked on each of her bows, and her name, 
and that of the port of her registry, on her stern. 

Secondly, that her official number, and the number senotng her registered 
tonnage, shall be cut on her main beam. 

Thirdly, that a scale of feet denoting her draught of water shall be cut 
in and conspicuously painted in Roman capital letters, or in figurss, 
not less than six inches in length, on each side of the stem and stern post, 
the lower line of such letters or figures denoting the draught line. 

Fourthly, that the owner of any ship will be liable to a penalty of 1o00/. 
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if the scale of feet showing the ship’s draught of water is, in any respect, 
inaccurate, so as to be likely to mislead, or if he neglect to have his ship 
marked as aforesaid, or suffer any person under his control to conceal, 
remove, alter, deface, or obliterate any of the said marks, except for the 
purpose of escaping capture by an enemy. 


As regards the first requirement of this section, there could not be a 
more striking illustration of the importance of having the name of every 
vessel conspicuously painted on her than that afforded by the, for ever, 
infamous conduct of the captain of the Spanish ship Jurillo, in de- 
serting the drowning crew and passengers of the Morthfieet, after running 
into and sinking that unfortunate vessel on the night of the 15th of 
January, 1873. 

And so, also, as regards the second requirement, it is highly advantageous 
that a vessel should have, as it were, an official seal, certifying to her 
identity and her carrying capacity. 

It is like the “Certificate of Baptism,” or the ‘‘ Registry of Birth,” in 
the case of the human being, which can be referred to at any time to testify 
to identity. 

The third requirement, which states that the draught of water of any 
vessel shall be visible at all times, through a scale of feet being cut and 
painted both on the stem and stern posts, we consider of great importance. 
For a long period it has been customary to mark a scale of feet on the stem 
and stern posts of ships of war; and many merchant vessels had the same, 
although not by compulsion, previously to the Amendment Act, 1871, to 
the manifest advantage of those on board them, that they might at all times 
be able to ascertain their exact draught of water, and trim. 

The chief importance of this requirement, however, now is, that, taken 
with the comparative freeboard or height of the upper part of the hull, 
above the surface of the water, it is at once a visible indication as to 
whether or not a loaded ship is overladen ; so that if she should appear to 
be so the authorities of the port from which she sails may have their at- 
tention directed to the circumstance, although they may not have received 
any official complaint of the same from her crew. 

That there is every need for increased vigilance on the part of the 
Government authorities to prevent the crime of overlading is only too 
certain, Long before Mr. PLIMSOLL drew general attention to the subject 
the NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION did so in its journal, and in the 
number for July, 1867, in an article on ‘Overladen and Unseaworthy Ships,’ 
will be found an account of the loss of the Utopia, a ship of nearly 1000 tons, 
which, in defiance of all the authorities of Liverpool, sailed from that port 
on the 1oth of March of that year for Bombay, so overladen and leaky 
that only three days afterwards she had to be abandoned by her master and 
crew at the very moment of foundering, when they had a narrow escape of 
their lives. This was one of the most disgraceful cases on record, and the 
more so as the owners of the ship themselves superintended her departure, 
knowing at the time her unseaworthy condition, and that she was not, in 
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her then overladen and leaky state, fit to cross the Irish Channel, far less 
to start on a voyage to India. And let it not be thought that such cases 
will not occur continually if they be not prevented by the strong arm of the 
law, for so long as cupidity is inherent in many natures, and the temptation 
exists to increase the profit on a voyage by loading to the extreme limit of 
safety, and even beyond it, there will be many unprincipled men who will 
yield to its baleful influences, heedless of the risk to the lives of the poor 
men who work their ships. Just as there are men, calling themselves 
Englishmen and Christians, who are ready at any moment to sell arms 
and ammunition to the enemies of their country, in times of war, to be 
employed i in destroying the lives of their own countrymen. 

It is hoped that this scale of feet at stem and stern, coupled with the 
power of inquiry and examination by the officers cider the Board of 
Trade, may be found sufficient”to check the infamous and dastardly custom 
of habitual overloading ; and tend to prevent any more a from 
disgracing the British flag and name. 

The 4th section provides that the record of the draught of water of any 
sea-going ship, required under section five of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1871, shall, in addition to the particulars thereby required, specify the ex- 
tent of her ‘‘clear side” in feet and inches ; and it defines the term ‘‘ clear 
side” to mean the height from the water to the upper side of the plank of 
the deck from which the depth of hold, as stated in the register, is measured, 
the measurement being taken from the lowest part of the side. 

The third clause of the section requires the master of every sea-going ship 
to permit any person appointed to record the ship’s draught of water, to 
enter the ship, and make such inspections, and take such measurements, as 
may be requisite. 

The 5th section prohibits the registry of any foreign ship becoming 
a British one, by any other name than that it had previously had, unless 
with the express sanction of the Board of Trade, as directed by section 6 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, and affixes a penalty not exceeding 
100/., for acting in contravention of the same. 

The 6th section provides that when any British ship, by reason of having 
been wrecked or abandoned, or for any reason save capture by the enemy, 
or transfer to a person not qualified to own a British ship, shall have ceased 
to be registered as a British ship, she shall not be re-registered as one 
until she has been surveyed by one of the surveyors appointed by the Board » 
of Trade, and certified by him to be sea-worthy. 

This provision is undoubtedly a very necesssary one. 

The five following sections, from the 7th to the r1th, are connected with 
the agreements between masters and seamen, and the owners of vessels. 

The only one of them calling for comment is the 9th, which provides 
that, ‘‘if a seaman or apprentice of any ship be detained on a charge of 
desertion, or any kindred offence, and if on a survey of the ship being 
made, under section 7 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1871, it be proved 
that she is not in a fit condition to proceed to sea, or that her accommoda- 
tion is insufficient, the owner or master of the ship shall be liable to pay 
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such seaman or apprentice such compensation for his detention as the 
Court, having cognizance of the proceedings, may award.” 

We think that such protection to the seamen who find themselves on 
board unseaworthy vessels has been long needed. On the one hand the 
custom of paying wages in advance, which induces bad men to desert their 
vessels and thus rob their employers, should be discontinued ; but on the 
other, no such disgraceful thing should any longer be possible, as that men 
should be sent to gaol and treated as criminals, because they should refuse 
to go to sea in overladen, leaky, or other unseaworthy craft, at great peril 
to their lives. If it be deemed a convenient way to get rid of the scum of 
our population, and of the wild, turbulent, and restless spirits which dwell 
in all communities, to send them to sea to be drowned, well and good, only 
let the same be clearly understood. But if, an the other hand, it be 
thought desirable that service in our grand merchant navy shall be looked 
on as a respectable employment, and that those men, who visit all lands, 
whose example is for good or ill wheresoever they go, and who bring credit 
or discredit on the British name, should conduct themselves as respectable 
Christian men and not as savages ; why, then, let every means be taken to 
make the service attractive and respectable—to improve those men already 
in it—and to lead them to respect themselves and to desire the respect of 
others, 

The next series of sections, ranging from the 12th to the 28th, fall under 
the heading of ‘‘ Safety and Prevention of Accidents.” 

Section 12 is a very important one. It provides— 

‘* That when the Board of Trade has received a complaint, or has reason 
to believe that any British ship is, by reason of the defective condition of 
her hull, equipments, or machinery, or by reason of overloading, or 
improper loading, unfit to proceed to sea without serious danger to human 
life, it may, if it think fit, appoint some competent person or persons to 
survey such ship, and the equipments, machinery, and cargo thereof, and to 
report thereon to the Board.” 

That ‘* Any person so appointed may, for the purposes of such survey, 
require the unloading or removal of any cargo, ballast, or tackle, and shall 
have all the powers of an inspector appointed under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854.” 

Also that, ‘‘ Any person having notice of such survey who shall wilfully 
do any any act to obstruct or prevent the same, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 50/.” 

It empowers the Board of Trade to order the detention of any ship for 
the purpose of such survey, and authorizes any officer of Customs to detain 
her until her release be ordered either by the Board of Trade or by any 
Court to which an appeal is given under the Act. And it further empowers 
the Board to detain such ship either absolutely or on the performance of 
such conditions as it might think necessary to impose, in the event of the 
surveyors report being such that, in the opinion of the Board, the ship 
could not proceed to sea without serious danger to human life. 

As stated above, we consider this section of the Act a most important 
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one. If the Board of Trade are fortunate in obtaining the services of 
independent and experienced men, who will fearlessly and effectually dis- 
charge the difficult and onerous duty imposed on them, its effect we may 
hope will be to sweep our unseaworthy ships from the sea, and whilst it 
will strike terror into the hearts of evil-doers, that it will, at the same time, 
prevent the necessity of any general system of inspection or espionage, 
which would be inconvenient and vexatious to the general body of ship- 
owners, who would never, intentionally, send an unseaworthy vessel to sea. 

The 13th section specifies by whom the expenses of such surveys shall 
be paid. If the ship surveyed should be found unfit to proceed to sea 
without serious danger to human life, that the expenses incurred by the 
Board of Trade in respect of the survey shall be paid by the owner of the 
ship, and be recoverable in the same manner as salvage is so. If not found 
unfit, that they shall be paid by the Board of Trade. 

It also empowers the Koard, on a complaint being made to it that a ship 
is unfit to proceed to sea, to require the complainant to give such security 
as they might deem sufficient for the payment of any costs and expenses for 
which the Board might become liable, and makes the same recoverable by 
the Board should it appear that the complaint had been made without 
sufficient reason. This clause will effectually prevent frivolous or malicious 
complaints being made as to unseaworthiness, &c. 

The 14th section specifies the Courts to which a shipowner may appeal 
if dissatisfied with any order made by the Board after a survey, viz.:— 

‘In England, to any Court having Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

*‘In Ireland, to any Court having Jurisdiction under the Court of 
Admiralty (Ireland) Act, 1867. 

‘In Scotland, to the Court of the Sheriff of the County.” 

The 15th section authorises the Board of Trade to sanction, at the 
request of the owner, a reduction in the number, and a variation in the 
dimensions, of the boats required for the ship by section 292 of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, and also the substitution of rafts or other 
appliances for saving life for any such boats ; so, nevertheless, that the 
boats so reduced or varied, and the rafts, &c., so substituted should be 
sufficient for the persons carried on board the ship. 

Section 16 is of great importance. It is as follows :—‘‘ In every case of 
collision between two vesscls it shall be the duty of the master or person in 
charge of each vessel, if and so far as he can do so without danger to his 
own vessel, crew, and passengers (if any), to stay by the other vessel until 
he has ascertained that she has no need of further assistance, and to render 
to the other vessel, her master, crew, and passengers (if any), such assist- 
ance as may be practicable, and as may be necessary, in order to save them 
from any danger caused by the collision ; and also to give to the master or 
person in charge of the other vessel the name of his own vessel, and of 
her port of registry, or of the port or place to which she belongs, and also 
the names of the ports and places from which she has come and to which 
she is bound. 

‘If he fail so to do, and no reasonable cause for such failure be shown, 
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the collision shall, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be deemed to 
have been caused by his wrongful act, neglect, or default. 

‘* Every master or person in charge of a British vessel who fails, without 
reasonable cause, to render such assistance, or give such information as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and, if he is a cer- 
tificated officer, an inquiry into his conduct may be held, and his certificate 
may be cancelled or suspended.” 

It was time that such an enactment as that contained in this section 
should be made ; for although the case of the running down of the emi- 
grant ship, Vorthfieet, already referred to, was no doubt the immediate 
cause of its introduction into this ‘*‘ Amendment Act,” if it was not in- 
directly the cause of the Act itself, yet too many cases of heartless deser- 
tion, although with less disastrous consequences, have from time to time 
occurred, and it can only be matter of surprise that the desertion of one 
ship by another, under such circumstances, has not long since been made a 
punishable offence. 

Sections 18 to 21, together with two schedyles to the Act, define the 
character of the signals to be shown by vessels in distress and needing 
assistance, and by those requiring pilots, and prohibit the use of such 
signals for any other object, and make those who misuse them liable for 
any expenses occasioned thereby. They are as follows :— 

‘*18, The signals specified in the First Schedule to this Act shall be 
deemed to be signals of distress. 

‘* Any master of a vessel who uses or displays, or causes or permits any 
person under his authority to use or display, any of the said signals, except 
in the case of a vessel being in distress, shall be liable to pay compensation 
for any labour undertaken, risk incurred, or loss sustained in consequence 
of such signal having been supposed to be a signal of distress, and such 
compensation may, without prejudice to any other remedy, be recovered in 
the same manner in which salvage is recoverable. 

‘19. If the vessel requires the services of a pilot, the signals to be used 
and displayed shall be those specified in the Second Schedule to this Act. 

‘* Any Master of a vessel who uses or displays or causes or permits any 
person under his authority to use or display, any of the said signals, for 
any other purpose than that of summoning a pilot, or uses, or causes, or 
permits any person under his authority to use any other signal for a pilot, 
shall incur a penalty not exceeding 204. 

‘*20, Her Majesty may, from time to time, by Order in Council, repeal 
or alter the rules as to signals contained in the schedules to this Act, or 
make new rules in addition thereto, or in substitution therefore, and any 
alterations in, or additions to, such rules made in manner aforesaid, shall 
be of the same force as the rules in the said schedules. 

‘*21, Any shipowner who is desirous of using for the purposes of a 
private code, any rockets, lights, or other similar signals, may register such 
signals with the Board of Trade, and the Board shall give public notice of 
the signals so registered in such manner as they may think requisite for 


preventing such signals from being mistaken for signals of distress or 
signals for pilots. 
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‘* The Board may refuse to register any signals which, in their opinion, 
cannot easily be distinguished from signals of distress or signals for pilots. 

‘* When any signal has been so registered, the use or display thereof by 
any person acting under the authority of the shipowner in whose name it 
is registered shall not subject any person to any of the penalties or lia- 
bilities by this Act imposed upon persons using or displaying signals 
improperly. 

‘22. If the managing owner, or, in the event of there being no | 
managing owner, the ship’s husband of any British ship have reason, 
owing to the non-appearance of such ship, or to any other circumstance, to 
apprehend that such ship has been wholly lost, he shall, as soon as con- 
veniently may be, send to the Board of Trade notice in writing of such 
loss, and of the probable occasion thereof, stating the name of the ship and 
her official number (if any), and the port to which she belongs, and if he 
neglect to do so within a reasonable time, he shall incur a penalty not 
exceeding 50/.” 

In the number of the Lifeboat Journal for August, 1873 (No. 89), we. 
published the system of signals of distress and for pilots contained in the 
two schedules of this Act, together with our own comments on them ; we. 
need not, therefore, now repeat them. 

Sections 23 to 28 forbid any person, not the master or owner, sending or 
carrying by any vessel, British or Foreign, any dangerous goods, such as 
aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gunpowder, lucifer matches, nitro- 
glycerine, and petroleum, without distinctly marking their nature on the 
outside of the package containing the same and giving written notice of 
the nature of such goods, and of the name and address of the sender or 
carrier thereof, to the master or owner of the vessel, at or before the time 
of sending the same to be shipped. They also attach certain penalties, 
which may amount to 100/., for wilful infringement of this law, and to 
500/. if accompanied by false descriptions of the goods or of the sender 
or carrier thereof. And in certain cases authorize the forfeiture of the 
goods in question. 

The remaining sections of the Act are of a miscellaneous character. 

As above remarked, we had considered there were shortcomings and 
inconsistencies in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. So, doubtless, 
there are in this Amended Act of 1873. And so there will be in future 
Shipping Acts ; for what is there that is perfect and yet human? We are, 
however, despite all our reforms and reformers, a conservative people, and 
have for a long period preferred cautious rather than precipitate legislation, 
and have been content patiently to endure many imperfections and admitted 
evils until they could be safely dealt with, rather than to waste time and 
energy in useless and hasty efforts to attain an impossible perfection. 
Hence our advances in this, as in other and even more important objects of 
legislation, have been attained slowly and deliberately, step by step, yet 
with unfailing certainty, moved by the opposing influences of the progres- 
Sive and conservative elements in our constitutional and representative 
political system. 
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PATRON, VICE-PATRON, PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, AND 
OTHER OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


IN 1837, on the accession of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN to the Throne, 
she consented, at the invitation of the Committee, to become the Patron of 
the Institution. 

In 1863, H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALEs became its Vice-Patron. 

His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, P.C., was elected in 1865 
its President, in succession to the late ALGERNON, Fourth DUKE oF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The following lists give the names of the other Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who are its Office Bearers :— Vice- Presidents—His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, F.R.S.—The Right Hon. Lord Hatherley, F.R.S.—His Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, K.T., F.R.S.—* The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley—The Right Hon. the Earl Russell, K.G.—The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Leicester, K.G.—The Right Hon. Lord Robartes—The Right 
Hon, Lord Hampton, G.C.B., F.R.S.—* ¢ The Right Hon. Stephen Cave, 
M.P. —Vice-Admiral Sir George Broke-Middleton, Bart., C.B.— *Sir 
Edward G. L. Perrott, Bart.—ftFhomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., Chair- 
man of Lloyd’s Register, Chairman of the Institution—t George Lyall, 
Isq., Director of the Bank of England, Deputy-Chairman of the Institu- 
tion—Edward Birkbeck, Esq.—Colonel Talbot Clifton—E. W. Cooke, 
Esq., R.A., F.R.S.—* Captain Nicholas De Ste. Croix, H.C.S.—* W. H. 
Harton, Esq. —T. B. Potter, Esq., M.P.— Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Committee of Management—Captain Sir F. Arrow, Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House—Sir William R. Clayton, Bart.—Colonel Fitz-Roy Clayton 
—Captain F. J. O. Evans, R.N., C.B., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty—The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P.—John Griffith, Esq. 
—Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S.—The Right Hon. John 
Gellibrand Hubbard, M.P.—Admiral J. B. B. McHardy—Eugene F. Noel, 
Esq.—Sir Francis Boyd Outram, Bart.—Lord Alfred H. Paget—Colonel 
George Palmer—-George Palmer, Esq.—The Earl Percy, M.P.—Vice- 
Admiral A. P. Ryder—Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Sartorius, K.C.B, 
—Vice-Admiral Sir J. W. Tarleton, K.C.B., Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty— Major-General A. T. Tulloh, R.A., C. B.—Captain J. R. Ward, 
R.N.—T. M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P.  Zvreasurer—Henry Willis, Esq. 
Secretary—Richard Lewis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Axuditor—Samuel 
Lovelock, Esq., Public Accountant, F.LA.L. 


* These gentlemen are also Members of the Committee of Management. 
ft ‘hese gentlemen are likewise ‘Trustees of the Institution. 
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LIST OF THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO LIFE-BOAT 
STATIONS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTITU- 
TION. 

ENGLAND. 
NORTHUMBERLAND — Berwick - 
on-Tweed—Hboly Island (two boats) 

—North Sunderland — Boulmer — 

Alnmouth—Hauxley—Cresswell — 

Newbiggin—Blyth (two boats) — 

Cullercoats—Tynemouth (two boats) 

DURHAM — Whitburn — Sunder- 
land (four boats)—Seaham—West 

Hartlepool (two boats) — Seaton 

Carew 

YORKSHIRE—M iddlesborough— 

Redcar — Saltburn — Runswick— 

Upgang — Whitby (two boats) — 

Scarborough — Filey — Flambo- 

rough (two boats)—Bridlington— 

Hornsea— Withernsea 

LINCOLN—Cleethorpes — Donna 
Nook — Theddlethorpe— Sutton— 
Chapel—Skegness 

NORFOLK — Hunstanton—Bran- 
caster — Wells — Blakeney— Sher- 
ingham — Cromer — Mundesley — 

Bacton—Hasborough—Palling(two | Piel 

boats) — Winterton — Caister (two CUMBERLAND — Whitehaven — 

boats) Yarmouth (two boats) Maryport—Silloth 

SUFFOLK— Gorleston—Corton— IsLE OF MAN — Ramsey—Dovu- 
Lowestoft (two boats)— Pakefield | glas (two boats)—Castletown 
(two boats) — Kessingland (two 


ALDERNEY—St. Anne 

GUERNSEY—St. Samson’s 

DorsEtT — Poole — Chapman’s 
Pool — Kimeridge — Weymouth— 
Lyme Regis 

SOUTH DEvon—Sidmouth—Ex- 
mouth — Teignmouth — Brixham. - 
Salcombe—Plymouth 

CORNWALL — Looe — Fowey — 
Mevagissey— Portloe—Falmouth— 
Porthoustock — Cadgwith — Lizard 
Mullion—Porthleven — Penzance— 
Sennen Cove — Scilly Isles — St. 
Ives—Hayle—New Quay—Padstow 
—Port Isaac—Bude 

NortH Drvon—Clovelly—Ap- 
pledore (two boats) — Braunton— 
Morte Bay—lIlfracombe—Lynmouth 

SOMERSET— Watchet—Burnham 

CHESHIRE—New Brighton—do. 
Tubular 

LANCASHIRE — Southport — Ly- 
tham — Blackpool — Fleetwood — 


ee tr 


boats) — Southwold (two boats)— . WALES. 

Dunwich—Thorpeness—Aldborough GLAMORGANSHIRE — Penarth — 
KENT — Margate —Kingsgate — | Porthcawl—Swansea 

Broadstairs — Ramsgate — North CARMARTHENSHIRE — Pembrey 

Deal — Walmer — Kingsdowne — | —Carmarthen Bay 

Dover—New Romney— Dungeness PEMBROKESHIRE— Tenby — Mil- 
SussEX — Rye — Winchelsea — | ford — Solva—St. David’s — Fish- 

Hastings—Eastbourne —Newhaven | guard (two boats) - 

—Brighton—Shoreham— Worthing CARDIGANSHIRE — Cardigan — 

—Selsey—Chichester Harbour Newquay—A berystwith 
HAMPSHIRE—Hayling Island MERIONETHSHIRE — Aberdovey 
IsLE OF WiGHT—Bembridge— | —Barmouth 


Brighstone Grange—Brooke CARNARVONSHIRE — Portmadoc 
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LIST OF THE TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO LIFE. 
BOAT STATIONS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 


INSTITU TION—continued. 


Abersoch—Porthdinllaen — Orme's 
Head 

ANGLESEY— Llanddwyn—Rhos- 
neigir — Rhoscolyn — Holyhead — 
Cemaes—Bull Bay—Moelfre—Pen- 
mon 

DENBIGHSHIRE—Llanddulas 

FLINTSHIRE—Rhy] (Tubular) 


SCOTLAND. 
KIRCUDBRIGHT—Kircudbright 
WIGTONSHIRE — Whithorn — 

Port Logan 


AYRSHIRE — Ballantrae—Girvan 
—Ayr— Troon—Irvine—Ardrossan 
IsLE oF ARRAN—Kildonan 
ARGYLLSHIRE—Campbeltown— 
Southend 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE—Thurso 
ORKNEY IsLaANnDs—Longhope— 
Stromness 
ELGINSHIRE—Lossiemouth 
BANFFSHIRE—Buckie—Banff 
ABERDEENSHIRE — Fraserburgh 
— Peterhead 
KINCARDINESHIRE—Stonehaven 
FORFAR—Montrose (two boats) 


—Arbroath — Buddon Ness and 
Broughty Ferry (Dundee) 
FIFESHIRE—St. Andrews—An- 
struther 
HADDINGTONSHIRE—North Ber- 
wick—Dunbar 


IRELAND. 

Co. LONDONDERRY—Greencastle 

ANTRIM—Portrush 

Down — Groomsport — Bally- 
walter—Tyrella—Newcastle (Dun- 
drum Bay) 

LoutH — Dundalk — Drogheda 
(two boats) 

DuBLtn —Skerries—Rogerstown 
— Howth—Poolbeg— Kingstown 

WICKLOW — Greystones—Wick- 
low—Arklow 

WEXFORD — Courtown—Cahore 
Wexford (two boats)—Carnsore— 
Duncannon 

WATERFORD — Tramore —Dun- 
garvan—Ardmore 

Cork —Youghal—Ballycotton— 
Queenstown—Courtmacsherry 

KERRY—Valentia 

Total, 242 Life-boats. 


SERVICES OF THE LIFE-BOATS OF THE INSTITUTION 
IN 1873. 


Alexander, Danish brig—saved 
vessel and. 8 
Amazon, barque, of Gothenburg 
Anna Gesina, Dutch galliott . 3 
Annie Brooks, schooner, of 
Bideford .. é 
Belle Isle, brig, of Shoreham : 
Catherine, schooner, of Amlwch 
Celine, schooner, of Gravelines 
Dalkeith, schooner, of Storno- 
way 
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David, Prussian schooner — 
saved vesseland. . 

Die Schwalbe, barque, of Ros- 
tock—saved vessel and 

Dollart, schooner, of Detzum 7 

Druid, screw steamer, of Sun- 
derland . . . .. + 4 

Dunmail, ship . 

Eduin Bassett, barque, ‘ol Sun- 
derland . ., 2 

Emmanuel, lugger, at Nantes 6 
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SERVICES OF THE LIFE-BOATS OF THE INSTITUTION 


IN 1873—-continued, 


Ercole, brig, of Naples—saved 
vesseland .... . 
Express, schooner, of Barn- 
Staple... . 
Filatore, barque, of ‘Genoa. : 
Flossie, brig, of Guernsey—as- 
sisted to save vesseland . 
Fomalhaut, barque, of Greifs- 
wald—assisted to save vessel 
and 4 ss 4 ‘ 
Fortuna, barque, of Gothen: 
burg—assisted to save vessel 
and . , 
Francis, brig, of Porthcawl 
Francoise Marie, brig, of Caen 
—saved vessel and , 

Gem, schooner, of Wexford 
Georg und Loutse, brig, of Ros- 
tock—remained by vessel. 
George IV., schooner, of Am- 

Iwch—saved boatand . , 
Gold Finder, schooner, of Bel- 
fast—rendered assistance. 
Hawk, schooner, of Chepstow 
—saved vessel and fo x 
Hendon, brig, of Sunderland— 
assisted to save vessel and , 
James, schooner, of Arbroath 
James, schooner, of Carnarvon 
Levant, schooner, of Brixham 
—assisted to save vessel and 
Leven, sloop, of Runcorn . 
Little Queen, fishing hooker, of 


Dungarvan . 
Lizzie, screw steamer, sf eon. 
don e e e 


Lord Howick, schosier of Mal- 
don—saved vessel and 

Lord Reidhaven, schooner, of 
Banll ~:- 4-0: 4 “&. 

Louisa, Danish barque 
" sisted to save vessel and 

Marie Nathalin, Russian 
schooner. . . 


as- 


II 


II 
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Marte Boustead, schooner, of 
Nantes—saved vessel and 
Marie Emilie, schooner, of St. 
Louis. . . ey 

Mary, schooner, of Taxey 

Mary Ann, schooner, of Bide- 
ford . . 

Mary Anne, schooner rs, Ply- 
mouth, . ° 

Mary Ann Holi, Banque of 
Exeter, remained by: vessel. 

Milton Lockhart, barque, of 
North Shields a er YE 

Nicomi, yacht, of Dalkey . , 

Noordster, Norwegian barque. 

Vo. 4, schooner, of Arundel 

Otto, brig, of Moss, Norway . 

Pegey, sloop, of Cardigan. , 

Pilot coble, of Scarborough— 
saved coble and . 

Princess of Wales, barques a 
Glasgow . . . 

Prosper ity, sloop, of Portmadoc 

Quail, steamer, of Cork 

Rambler, schooner, of Plymouth 

Rambler, schooner of Wexford 

Remembrance, brig, of Middles- 
borough ., 

Richard and Emily, sehbonce 
of Highbridge—assisted to 
save vessel and : 

Sarah, schooner, of Strangford 

Sirpshore. barque, of Christi- 
ania—assisted to save vessel 
and. . : 

Scott, barque, of Sunderland ; 

Seventeenth of May, schooner, 
of Christiania. 

Skiff, of Wicklow—saved boat 
and, 

Snowdrop, fishing amadle of 
Aberystwith — saved vessel 
and : 

Spec, brigantine, of Plymouth. ; 
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SERVICES OF THE LIFE-BOATS OF THE INSTITUTION 
IN 1873—continued, 


Thomas and Sons, schooner, of ' Total lives saved by Life-boats, 
Carnarvon — remained by | in 1873, in addition to 21 
vessel. ' vessels . . . . 471 

Torrance, brig, of Irvine . . 6 1: During the same Berea the In- 


Triton, Prussian barque I; stitution granted rewards for 
Unicorn, brigantine, of Irvine 7 | saving Lives by ae and 
Wilson, schooner, of White- | otherboats . . . . 197 
haven. ... , 5 — 
Woodham, steamer ‘of Christi- | Total of Lives saved in Twelve 
ania. . 20 Months ....... . 668 


Ystroom, bataules of ‘Alnstedamn | — 
—assisted to save vessel and 14 |. 
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ALBERT MEDAL, The, 17! 

Accidents to Life-boats, 10, 18, 19, 
33) 52, 55s 56, 61-6 

Adventure, of Newcastle, wreck of 
the, 5 

Ann, ship, of London, wreck of the, 
18 | 

Apparently drowned, Instructions 
for restoring the, 141, 206 


Ballasting Life-boats, 51-6, 59 

Bamborough, Coble Life-boat, 4 

Baring, the late Thomas, Esq., 
M:P., 24 

Barometers at Life-boat stations, 
142, 191 | 

Barometer daily chart, 197 

Beeching, Mr. James, his plan of 
Life-boat, 31, 33, 34) 52 

Belgians, His Majesty the late King 
of the, 23 

Betsy, ship, of Littlehampton, wreck 

of the, 19, 20 

Blyth Life-boat, 10, 18 

Board of Trade, 2, 16, 37, 38, 40, 
186, 211 

Boulmer Life-boat, 33 

Bremner, Rev. James, his mode of 
fitting boats, 57, 58 

Brighton, trial of Life-boat at, 34 


Cave, The Rt. Hon. Stephen, M.P., 
25 

Change of name ef the Institution, 36 

Chapman, Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., 24 

Cholmondeley, The Marquis of, 25 


City of Glasgow, steamer, wreck of 
the, 15 

Clayton, Colonel Fitzroy, 25 

Clayton & Sons, Messrs., I11 


Clayton, Sir Wm., Bart., 25 


Clio, brig, wreck of the, 9 

Colquhoun, the late Colonel J. Nis- 
bett, R.A., 94 

Committee and officers, list of the, 
218 

Compass for Life-boats, 105 

Cooke, Chas. H.,Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 
110 

Cork ballast, 52 

Cork Life-belts, 102, 142, 162 

Cork, Life-saving, mattresses, 201 

Countess of Errol, sloop, wreck of _ 
the, 8 

Coxswains and crews of Life-boats, 
41, 113, 135, 136, 149-51 

Croix, De Ste. Capt., 25 

Cullercoats Life-boat, 132 


Drogue astern ofa Life-boat, 110,153 
EDINBURGH, H.R.H. the Duke of, 


2 

Edinburgh, sloop, of Kincardine, 
wreck of the, 9 

Equipment of stores for Life-boats, 
109 

Expense of a Life-boat establish- 
ment, II2 

Extra buoyancy in Life-boats, 46-8 


Fancy, sloop, wreck of the, 15 
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Fishing (safety) boats, 141, 183 

Fitzgerald, Capt. Hamilton, R.N.,37 

Fitzroy, Admiral, the late, 191 
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Allingham.—LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND ; 
or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


The aim of thts litle book is to wo something, however small, towaras 
making Ireland, yet so little known to the general British public, 
better understood. Several of the most important problems of life, 
Trish life and human life, are dealt with in their principles, 


according to the author's best lights, In the new Preface, the 
state of Ireland, with special reference to the Churcn measure, is 
discussed. ‘‘Itis vital with the national character... ... Lt has 


something of Pop:’s point and Goldsmith's simplicity, touched to a 
more modern issue.” —ATHENAUM. 


An Ancient City, and other Poems.—py A Native 
OF SURREY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Archer.—CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Arcuer. Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. 2Is. 


“¢ The work of a clever, cultivated person, wieding a practised pen. 
The characters are drawn with force and precision, the dialogue 
is casy: the whole book displays powers of pathos and humour, 
and a shrewd knowledge of men and things.” SPECTATOR. 
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Arnold. — THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Vol. I. NARRATIVE AND ELEGIAC PorMs. Vol. II. DRAMATIC 
AND Lyric PorMs. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
Price 6s. each. 

The two volumes comprehend the First and Second Series of the 
fvems, and the New Poems. ‘‘Thyrsis ts a poem of perfect 
delight, exguisitein grave tenderness of reminiscence, rich in breadth 
of western light, breathing full the spirit of gray and ancient Ox- 
Jord.”— SATURDAY REVIEW. “ Zhe noblest in it ts clothed in 
clearest words. There is no obscurity, no useless ornament : every- 
thing is simple, finished, and perfect.” —SCOTSMAN. 


Atkinson. —— AN ART TOUR TO THE NORTHERN 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 
8vo. 125. 

** UVe can highly recommend it; not only for the valuable informa-— 
tion tt gives on the special subjects to which it ts dedicated, but also 
Jor the interesting eptsodes of travel which are interwoven with, and 
lighten, the weightier matters of judicious and varied criticism on 
arland artists in northern capitals.” —ART JOURNAL. 


Baker.—(For other Works by the same Author, see CATALOGUE OF 

TRAVELS.) 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
NED GREY. By SiR SAMUEL BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 
Illustrations by Huarp. Fifth Edition. Crown 8ve. cloth 
gilt. 75. 6d. : 

‘* An admirable tale of adventure, of marvellous incidents, wild 
exploits, and terrible dénouements.’—DAILY News. ‘‘A story of 
adventure by sea and land in the good old style.”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 


Baring-Gould.—wWorks by S. BARING-GouLD, M.A. :— 


IN EXITU ISRAEL. An Historical Novel. Two Vols. 8vo. 215. 

‘© Some of its most powerful passages—and prodigiously powerful 

they ave—are descriptions of familiar events in the earlier days 

of tie Revolution.’—LATERARY CHURCHMAN. ‘* Full of the 

most exciting incidents and ably portrayed characters, abounding in 

beautifully attractive legends, and relieved by descriptions fresh, 
vivid, and truth-like”’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
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Baring-Gould—continued. 


LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, from the 
Talmud and other sources. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
Vol. I. Adam to Abraham. Vol. JI. Melchizedek to Zachariah. 


Mr. Baring-Gould has here collected from the Talmud and other 
sources, Fewish and Mohammedan, a large number of curious 
and interesting legends concerning the princtpal characters of thé 
Old Testament, comparing these frequently with similar legends 
current among many of the nations, savage and civilized, all over 
the world. ‘* These volumes contain much that is very strange, 
and, to the ordinary English reader, very novel,”,»—UAiLY NEWS, 


Barker.—Works by Lapy BARKER :— 
“‘Lady Barker is an unrivalled story-teller.” —{ZUARDIAN. 


STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


These letters are the exact account of a lady's expertence of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They recoru the expedt- 
tions, adventures, and emergencies diversifying the datly life of the 
wife of a New Zealand sheep-farmer; and, as each was written 
while the novelty and excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh 
upon her, they may succeed in giving herein England an adequate 
impression of the delight and freedom of an existence so far removed 
from our own highly-wrought civilization, ‘We have never read 
a more truthful or a pleasanter little book.” —ATHENZUM. 


SPRING COMEDIES. STOorIEs. 


ConTENTS :—A Wedding Story—A Stupid Story—-A Scotch Story 
—A Man’s Story. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Tady Barker is endowed with a rare and delicate gift for nar- 
rating stories,—she has ihe faculty of throwing even into her 
printed narrative a soft and pleasant tone, which goes jar to make 
the reader think the subject or the matter immaterial, so long as the 
author will go on telling stories for his benefit.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


STORIES ABOUT :-—With Six Illustrations. Third Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
A 2 
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Barker—continued. 


This volume contains several entertaining stories about Monkeys, 
Jamaica, Camp Life, Dogs, Boys, Ge. ‘* There ts not a talein 
he book which can fail to please children as well as ther elders.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE IN FOUR QUARTERS. With Illus- 


rations by JELLICOE. Sccond Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt. 45. 62. 


Ln this little volume, Lady Barker, whese reputation as a detichiful 
story-teller 1s estadlished, narrates four pleasant stories showing 
how the Great Lirti-dtiy” is kept in the ‘four Quarters” of 
the globe,—in Eustandt, Famaica, Lndia, and New Zealand, The 
volume ts tlustrated by a number of well-executed cuts. ‘Contains 
just the stories that chiidren should be told. ‘Christmas Cake’ ts 
a delightful Christinas book.’—GLOBE, 


RIBBON STORIES. With Tilustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. 


“Ue cannot too high?y commend, It ts exceelingly happy and original 
in the Alan, and the graceful fanctes of tts pages, merry and pathetic 
turns, will be fourd the best reading by girls of all ages, and by 
bays too.” —TiMES. 


SYBIL’S BOOK. Illustrated by S. E. WALLER. Second Edition. 
Globe 8vo. gilt. 45. 6:2. 


“6 Another of Lady Barker's delightful stories, and one of the most 
thoroughly original books for girls that has been writien for many 
years, Grown-up readerswill like it quite as much as young people, 
and will even betier understand the rarity of such simple, natural, 
and unaffected writing .... That no one can read the story 
without interest is not its highest pratse, for no one ought to be able 
to fay wt down without being the better girl or boy, or man or woman, 
for the reading of tt. Lady Barker has never turned her fertile 
and fascinating pen to better account, and for the sake of all readers 
we wish § Sybil’s Book’ a wide success.’’—TIMES., 


Bell.—ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. Ry Henry 
GLASSFORD BELL. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“6 Full of life and genius.”’-—-COURT CIRCULAR, 
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Besant.—STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 

WALTER BESANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 61. 

The present work aims to afford inforinaiion and direction touching 
the early efforts of France in poetical literature. ‘In one mode- 
rately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the very 
best, uf not to ali of the early French poets,” —ATHENEUM. 


Betsy Lee: A FO’'C’S’LE YARN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“* There ts great vigour and much pathos in this poem.” MORNING 
Post. 


“ We can at least say that it is the work of a true poet.” —ATHE- 
NAEUM. 


Black (W.)—works by W. BLacx, Author of ‘fA Daughter o1 
Heth.”’ 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Illustrated by S. E. WALLER. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
8vo. 105. 6d. | 


‘* The book ts a really charming description of a thousand English 
landscapes and of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of @ 
pientc pourney through them by a party determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and as well matched as the pair of horses which drew the 
phacton they satin. Thereal charve and purpose of the book ts 
its open-air Ife among hills and dales.’—Times. 6° The great 
charm of Mr. Black's book ts that there is nothing hackneyed 
about it, nothing overdrawn,—all ts bright and Ujelike. All ts 
told naturaily, pleasantly, ant with so infectious a sense of enjay- 
ment, that the reader longs to have bcen with him in real earnest, 
not merely accompanying him in fancy by the winter fireside, 
Should Castor and Pollux take him on any future journey, he will 
not lack eager inguirtes for another of his delightful travel stortes ; 
vone tne less delivhtful that they tel of familiar scenes, janilar 
Linglish faces, honey cisions, and remey pleasures,” —MORNING 
Post. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. Three vols. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 315. 6d. 


tod 


“4 beautiful and nearly perfect story.” —SPECTATOR 
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Brooke.—THE FOOL OF QUALITY; or, THE HISTORY 
OF HENRY, EARL OF MORELAND. By HENRY BROOKE. 
Newly revised, with a Biographical Preface by the Rev. CHARLES © 
KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Preface to the book tells all that is known of this remarkable man 
of last century, and of hts varied works. Over ‘* The Fool of 
Quaaty” he spent several years, and in tt we have the whole man ; 
the education of an ideal nobleman has given him room for all his 
sheculations on theology, political economy, the relation of sex and 
family, and the training, moral and physical, of a country gentle. 
man. The pathos is healthy and simple. 


Broome.—THE STRANGER OF SERIPHOS. A Dramatic 
Poem. By FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Founded on the Greck legend of Danaé and Perseus. ‘* Graceand 
beauty of expression are Mr. Broome's characteristics; and these 
gualities are displayed in many passages.” —ATHENEUM. ‘* The 
story is rendered with consummate beauty,” —LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 


Cabinet Pictures.—Oblong folio, price 42s. 


This #s a handsome portfolio containing faithfully executed and 
beautifully coloured reproductions of five well-known pictures i— 
‘* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and ‘‘ The Fighting Téméraire,” 
by F M. W. Turner ; “ Crossing the Bridge,” by Sir W. A. 
Callcott ; ‘* The Cornfield,” by Fohn Constable; and ** A Land- 
scape,” by Birket Foster. The DAILY NEwS says of them, 
“* They are very beautifully executed, and might be framed and 
hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the originals.” 


CABINET PICTURES. A Second Series. 


Containwig:— The Baths of Caligula” and “* The Golden Bough,” 
by F W. M. Turner; “ The Little Brigand,” by T. Uwins ; 
** The Lake of Lucerne,” by Percival Skelton ; “‘ Evening Rest,” 
by E. M. Wimfgeris. Oblong folio. 42s. 
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Carroll.—Works by ‘“‘ Lewis Carrot :”— 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Forty- 
two Illustrations by TENNIEL. 40th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 


A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With TEN- 
NIEL’S Illustrations, ‘Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. With TEn- 
NIEL’S Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt. 6s. 


AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. P. 
RossETTE. With TENNIEL’S Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* Beyond question supreme among modern books for children.” — 
SPECTATOR. ‘* One of the chotcest and most charming books 
ever composed for a child’s reading.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“* A very pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little 
world of wondering minds, and which may well please these who 
have unfortunately passed the years of wondering.’ —TIMES. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. With Fifty Illustrations by TENNIEL. Crown 
8vo. gilt. 6s. 32nd Thousand. | 


In the present volume is described, with inimitably clever and 
laughter-moving nonsense, the further Adventures of the fatry- 
favoured Alice, in the grotesque world which she found to exist on 
the other side of her mother’s drawing-room looking-class, through 
which she managed to make her way. The work is profusely 
embellished with illustrations by Tenniel, cxhibiting as great an 
amount of humour as those to which ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” owed so much of its popularily. 


Children’s (The) Garland, FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected and arranged by*CovVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition. 
With Illustrations by J. Lawson. : Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 6s. 
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Christmas Carol (A). Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Mr. and Mrs. TREVOR CRISPIN, with Illuminated 
Borders from MSS. of the 14th and 15th Centuries. Imp. 4to. cloth 
inlaid, gilt edges, £3 3s. Also a Cheaper Edition, 21s. 


** A most exquisitely got up volume. Legend, carol, and text ave 
prectously enshrined tn its emblazoned pages, and the illuminated 
borders are far and away the best example of their art we have seen 
this Christmas. The pictures and borders are harmonious in thew 
colouring, the dyes are brilliant without being raw, and the volume 
1s a trophy of colour-printing. The binding by Burn ts in the very 
best taste,” —TIMES, 


Church (A. J.)}—HORA TENNYSONIANA, Sive Ecloge 
e Tennysono Latine reddite Cura A. J. CHURCH, A.M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. ° 


Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson. Among the authors 
are the Editor, the late Professor Coningion, Professor Seeley, 
Dr. fHessey, Mr. Kebbel, and other gentlemen. ** Of Mr. Church’s 
ode we may speak in almost unqualified praise, and the same may 
be satd of the contributions generally,” —-PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Clough (Arthur Hugh).—THE POEMS AND PROSE 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. Crown $vo. 215. 


The late Professor Clough is well known as a graceful, tender 
foe, and as the scholarly translator of Plutarch. The letters 
possess hich interest, not biographical only, but literary—discuss- 
ing, as they do, the most important questions of the time, always 
ina genial spirit, The Remains” include papers on “Retrench- 
ment at Oxford;” on Professor Fo. W. Newman's book, “ The 
Soul ;” on Wordsworth ; on the Formation of Classical English ; 
on some Modern Foems (Matthew Arnold and the late Alexander 
Smith), Ge Ge “ Taken as a whole,” the SPECTATOR says, 
“ these volumes cannot fati to bea lasting monument of one of the 
most original men of our age.” “ Tall of charining letters from 
Rome,” says the MORNING STAR, “from Greece, from America, 
Jrom Oxford, and from Rugby.” 
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Clough—continued. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 65. 


“ From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser- 
vative England, in this our puzzled generation, we do not know 
of any utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of 
Arthur Hugh Clough.” —F RASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Clunes.—THE STORY OF PAULINE: an Autobiography. 
By G. C. CLUNES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Both for vivid dclineation of character and fluent lucidity of style, 
‘ The Story of Pauline’ is in the first rank of modern fiction.” — 
GLoBE. ‘‘ Zold with delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of 
life, and a complete knowledge of character,”’-—-MANCHESTER 
EXAMINER. 


Collects of the Church of England. With a beautifully 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Uluminated Cover. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. Also kept in various styles of morocco. 


‘© This is beyond question,” the ART JOURNAL says, ‘the most 
beautiful book of the season.” §* Carcfully, indeed lovingly drawn. 
and daintily coloured,” says the PALL MALL GAZETTE. Zhe 
GUARDIAN (¢hinks tt ‘a successful attempt to assoctatetn a natural 
and unforced manner the flowers of our fields and gardens with the 
course of the Christian year” 


Cox.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M.A,, 
late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the University of Oxford. 
Second and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Mr. Cox’s Recollections date from the end of last century to quite 
recent temes. They are full of old stories and traditions, epicrams 
and personal traits of the distinguished men who have been at 
Oxford during that period. The TIMES says that wt “will 
pleasantly recall in many a ee parsonage the memory .of 
youthful days.” , 
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Culmshire Folk.—By Icnorus. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 
3158. 6d. 


** Tts sparkling pleasantness, its droliery, its shrewdness, thecharming 
Little bits of character which frequently come in, its easy liveliness, 
and acertain chattiness which, while it 1s never vulgar, brings the 
writer very near, and makes one feel as if the story were being told 
in lazy confidence in an hour of tdleness by a man who, while 
thoroughly good-natured, 1s strongly humorous, and has an ever- 
present perception of the absurdities of people and things.” —SPEc- 
TATOR. 


Dante.—DANTE’S COMEDY, THE HELL. Translated by 
W.M. Rosserti. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


“ The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one 
word —Literality. To follow Dante sentence for sentence, line 
for line, word for word—neither more nor less, has been my 
strenuous endeavour.”’—A UTHOR’S PREFACE, 


Days of Old; STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the Author of ‘‘Ruth and her Friends.” New Edition. 
18mo. cloth, extra. 25. 6d. 


The Contents of this interesting and instructive volume are, ‘* Cava- 
doc and Deva,” a story of British life in the first century ; 
‘* Wolfgan and the Earl; or, Power,” a story of Saxon Eng- 
land: and “* Roland,” a story of the Crusaders. ‘* Full of truth- 
Jul and charming historic pictures, 1s everywhere vital with moral 
and religious principles, and ts written with a brightness of de- 
scription, and with a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one of the 
greatest favourites with reading boys.’ —NONCONFORMIST. 


Deane. — MARJORY. By Mitty Drang. Third Edition. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The TIMES of September 11th says tt is ** A very touching story, full 
of promise for the after career of the authoress. It is so tenderly 
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drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyse 
or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture 
to say that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will 
take up ‘Marjory’ without reading it through at a_ sitting, 
and we hope we shall see more stories by the same hand.” The 
MoRNING Post calls it ‘*A deliciously fresh and charming little 
love story.” 


De Vere.—THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems, By 
AUBREY DE VERE. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. 
Pure and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which 
ts called classical, are the charms of the volume,’—SPECTATOR. 


Doyle (Sir F. H.)—LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered 
before the University of Oxford in 1868. By Sir FRANCIS 
HAsTINGS DoyLe, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THREE LEcTURES:—(1) Jnaugural, in which the nature of 
Poetry ts discussed ; (2) Provincial Poetry; (3) Dr. Newman's 
“Dream of Gerontius.’ “Full of thoughtful discrimination 
and fine insight: the lecture on ‘Provincial Poetry’ seems to 
us singularly true, eloquent, and instructive.’—SPECTATOR. 
‘¢ All these dissertations are marked by a scholarly spirit, delicate 
taste, and the atscriminating powers of a trained judgment.” — 
DaILy NEws. 


Estelle Russell.-—By the Author of ‘The Private Life of 
Galileo.” New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family, whose 
fortunes form the main drift of the story, reside mostly tn France, but 
there are also many Linglish characters and scenes of great interest, 
It ts certainly the work of a fresh, vigorous, and most interesting 
writer, with a dash of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter. ‘* We can send our readers to ut with confidence.” 
—SPECTATOR. 
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Evans.— BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
‘ OTHER POEMS. BySEBASTIAN Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


“In this volume we have full assurance that he has ‘ the vision and 
the faeulty divine.” ... Clever and full of kindly humour.” — 
GLOBE. 


Evans.—THE CURSE OF IMMORTALITY. By A. Eusure 
EVANS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Never, probably, has the legend of the Wandering Few been more 
ably and poetically handled. The author writes as a true poet, and 
with the skill of a true artist. The plot of this remarkable drama 
7s not only well contrived, but worked out with a degree of simplicity 
and truthful vigour altogether unusual in modern poetry. In fact, 
since the date of Byron’s ‘ Cain,’ we can scarcely recall any verse 
at once so terse, so powerful, and so masterly.” —STANDARD. 


Fairy Book.—tThe Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
Rendered anew by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
RoGers, Author of ‘‘ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 6s, (Golden Treasury Edition. 318mo. 45. 6d.) 


‘6 4 delight{ul selection, in a delightful external form.” —SPECTATOR. 
flere are reproduced in a new and charming dress many old 
favourites, as ** Hop-o-my-Thumb,” ** Cinderella,” “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” ‘* Fack the Giant-killer,” ‘© Tom Thumb,” “‘ Rumfpel- 
stilzchen,” ‘*Fack and the Bean-stalk,” ‘‘ Red Riding-Hood,” 
** The Six Swans,” and a great many others.—* A book which 
will prove delightful to children all the year round.’ —PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 


Fletcher.—TIHOUGHTS FROM A GIRL’S LIFE. By Lucy 

FLETCHER. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6. 

‘< Sweet and earnest verses, especially addressed to girls, by one who 
can spynipathise with them, and who has endeavoured to give articulate 
utterance to the vague aspirations after a better life of pious endeavours 
which accompany the unfolding consceousness of the inner life in 
girlhood. Zhe poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout 
by an accent of reality; the thoughts and emotions are genuine,” — 
ATHENAUM. 
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Garnett.—IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By RICHARD GARNETT. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“A charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Garnett’s 
translations will open a new world of thought.’—WESTMIWSTER 
REVIEW. 


Gilmore.—STORM WARRIORS; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. Joun G1LMoRE, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of ‘* The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat,” in Afacmillan’s Magazine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“© The stories, which are said to tbe literally exact, are more thrilling 
than anything in fiction. Mr. Gtimore has done a good work as 
well as written a good book.”’—DAILY NEWS. 


Gladstone.—JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonre, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. ros. 6@. Second Edition. 


This new work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the history 
element in Homer, expounding that dement and furnishing by its 
aid a full account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. 
it starts, after the introductory chapter, with a discussion of the 
scueral races then existing in Ifellas, including the influence of the 
Phenicians and Heyptians. Lt contains chapters ‘On the Olympian 
System, with its several Deities ;”’ “On the Ethics and the Polity of 
the fTeroie Age;” ‘On the Geosraphy of Homer ;” ‘On the Cha- 
vaclers of the Poems ;” presenting, in fine,a view of primitive lifeand 
primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. Tothis New 
Ledition various additions have been made. ** To read these brilliant 
details,” says the ATHEN-EUM, ‘ts like standing on the Olympian 
threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within.” According 
to the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ‘‘2z wold be difficult to point out 
a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge along with sv 
much freshness of perception and clearness of presentation.” 


Guesses at Truth.—By Two Brotuers. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 
6s. Also see Golden Treasury Series. 


These ‘* Guesses at Truth” are not intended to tell the reader what 
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to think. They are rather meant to serve the purpose of a quarry 
in which, tf onets building up his opinions for himself, and only 
wants to be provided with matertals, he may meet with many 
things to suit him. 


Hamerton.—A PAINTER’S CAMP. Second Edition, revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Book IJ. /n England ; Book It. Jn Scotland ; Book III. Jn France, 


** These pages, written with infinite spirit and humour, bring into 
close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy airs of Lancashire 
moors and LHichland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 
novelist has succeeded in preserving.” —NONCONFORMIST. ‘* Ais 
pages sparkle with many turns of expression, nota few well-told 
anecdotes, and many observations which are the fruit of attentive 

study and wise reflection on the complicated phenomena of 
human life, as well as of unconscious nature.’—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


Heaton.—HAPPY SPRING TIME. Illustrated by Oscar 
PLETSCH. With Rhymes for Mothers and Children. By Mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 35. 6d. 


°* The pictures in this book are capital,” —ATHENEUM. 


Hervey.—DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; and other Poems, 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“* Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, and presented with 
much dramati force... .. Thoroughly original.”—BR1TIsH 
QUARTERLY. 


Higginson.—MALBONE: An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HIGGINSON. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


The Dairy News says: ‘‘ Who likes a quiet story, full of 
mature thought, of clear, humorous surprises, of artistic studious 
design? ‘ Malbone’ is a rare work, possessing these characteristics, 
and replete, too, with honest literary effort.” 
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Hillside Rhymes.—Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Home.—BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By CEcIL 
Home. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Hood (Tom).—THE PLEASANT TALE OF PUSS AND 
ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 
Told in Pictures by L. FROLICH, and in Rhymes by Tom Hoop, 
Crown 8vo, gilt. 35. 6d. 


This ts a pleasant little tale of wee Bob and his Sister, and their 
attempts to rescue poor Robin from the cruel claws of Pussy. It 
will be intelligible and interesting to the meanest capacity, and ts 
illustrated by thirteen graphic cuts drawn by Frolich. “* The 
volume is prettily gotup, and ts sure to be a favourite in the nursery.” 
—ScoTsMAN. ‘‘Hlerr Frolich has outdone himself in his pictures 
of this dramatic chase.” MORNING Post. 


Keary (A.)—Works by Miss A. KEaRy :— 
JANET’S HOME. New Edition. Globe Svo. 25. 6d. 


“ Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas; ana 
most skilfully and felicttously have their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside ts a finished portrait, distinct and 
lifelike... . The future before her as a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation.” —SUN. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


“‘ Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic. . . It 
ts capital as a story; better still in its pure tone and wholesome 
tu fluence,”’—GLOBE, 


OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


‘© This 1s a very powerfully written story.’—GLOBE. “This is @ 
really excellent novel.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws, ‘‘ The 
sketches of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth,” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
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Keary (A. and E.)— Works by A. and E. Kzary :— 


THE LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. 18me. 
25. 6d. 


‘* The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated by HUARD. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


*§ Told ina lisht and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
guatziness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm. ?—TIMES, 


Kingsley.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster :— 


Canon Kingsley’s novels, most will admit, have not only com- 
manded for themselves a foremost place in literature, as artistic 
productions of a hizh class, but have exercised upon the age an 
incalculable influence in the direction of the highest Christian 
manliness, Atr. Kingsley has done more perhaps than almost any 
other writer of fiction to fashion the generation into whose hands the 
avstinies of the world are now being committed. His works will 
therefore be read by all who wish to have their hearts checred and 
their’ souls stirred to noble endeavour ; they must be read by all 
who wish to know the influences which moulded the men of thts 


century. 


“WESTWARD HO!” or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


No other work conveys a more vivid idea of the surging, adventurous, 
nobly inquisitive spirit of the generations which immediately fol- 
lowed the Reformation in England. The daring deeds of the 
Elizabethan heroes are told with a freshness, an enthustasm, and a 
truthfulness that can belong only to one who wishes he had been 
their leader. His descriptions of the luxuriant scenery of the then 
new-found Western land are acknowledged to be unmatched, 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE calls zt ‘‘ almost the best historical novel of 


the day.” 
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Kingsley (C.)—continued. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
—such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, such 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics, 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten.” —GUARDIAN, 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The work is fron beginning to end a series of fascinating pictures 
of strange phases of that strange primitive society ; and no finer 
portrait has yet been given of the noble-minded lady who was 
faithful to martyrdom in her attachment to the classical creeds. 
Noa work affords a clearer notion of the many interesting problems 
which agitated the minds of men in those days, and which, in 
various phases, are again coming up for discussion at the present 
time. 


TIEREWARD TITE WAKE—LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. Kingsley here tells the story of the final confict a the two 
races, Saxons and Normans, as tf he himself had borne a part in it. 
While as a work of fiction ““ Hereward” cannot fail to delight all 
readers, no better supplement to the dry history ofthe time could be 
put into the hands of the young, containing as tt does so vivid a 

picture of the secial and political life of the period. 


YEAST: A Problem. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

In this production the author shows, in aninteresting dramatic form, 
the state of fermentation in which the minds of many earnest 
men arewith regard to some of the most important religious and 
social problems of the day. 


ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
This novel, which shows forth the curls artsing from modern “caste,” 
Aas done much to remove the unnatural barriers which existed 
between the various classes of society, and lo establish a sympathy to 


sone extent between the higher and lower grates of the social scale, 
B 
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Kingsley (C.)—continued. 


Though written with a purpose, it is full of character and interest, 
the author shows,.to quote the SPECTATOR, ‘‘ what it ts that con 
stitutes the true Christian, God-fearing, man-living gentleman.” 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir NoEL PATON, R.S.A., 
and P. SKELTON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt. 5s. 


“In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child's 
book we do not know its equal.”"—LONDON REviEw. ‘Af. 
Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life. 
..« Thereisin the ‘Water Babies’ an abundance of wit, fur, 
good humour, geniality, élan, go.” TIMES. 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


‘* We do not think these herotc stories have ever been more attractevely 
told. . . Thereisa deepunder-current of religious feeling traceable 
throughoutits pages which ts sure to influence young readers power- 
fully."—LONDON REVIEW. ‘‘ One of the children’s books that 
will surely become a classic.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


** The dialogue of * Phaethon’ has striking beauttes, and its sugges- 
tions may meet half-way many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life.” —SPECTATOR. 


POEMS ; including The Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Idition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Canon Kingsleys poetical works have gained for their author, 
independently of his other works, a high and enduring place in 
lierature, and are much sought after. The publishers have here 
collected the whole of them 3n a moderately-priced and handy 
volume. The SPECTATOR calls “Andromeda” ‘‘the finest piece 
of English hexameter verse that has ever been written. It isa 
volume which many readers will be glad to possess.” 
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Kingsley (C.)—continued. 


PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 55. 


CONTENTS :— A Charm of Birds; Chaik ; Stream Studies ; The 
Fens ; My Winter-Garden ; From Ocean to Sea ; North Devon. 


°* Altogether a delightful book... .. Lt exhibits the author's best 
traits, and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out-door life and its enjoyments. It ts well calculated to 
bring a gleam of summer with its pleasant associations, into the 
bleak winter-time ; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Kingsley (H.)—Works by Henry KINGSLEY :— 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huarpb. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 55. 

in this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original, some of the most 
Jascinating tales of travel contained in the collections of Hakluyt 
and others. The CONTENTS are:—Marco Polo; The Shipwreck 
of Pelsart ; The Wonderful Adventures of Andrew Battel; The 
Wanderings of a Capuchin ; Peter Carder ; The Preservation of 
the ** Terra Nova ;” Spitzbergen: D’ Ermenonvilles Acclimatiza- 
tion Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Phili~s; The 
Sufferings of Robert Everard ; John Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The 
Foundation of an Empire. ‘‘We know no better book for those 
who want knowledge or seek to refreshit. As for the‘ sensational,’ 
most novels are tame compared with these narratives.”’—ATHE- 
N&UM. ‘Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent 

and high-spirited boys.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by FROLICH. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


This 1s an interesting story of a little boy, the son of an Australian 
shepherd and his wife, who lost himself in the bush, and who was, 
after much searching, found dead far upa mountain-side. Ht 
contains many tllustrations from the well-known pencil of Frolich. 


‘SA pathetic story, and told so as to give children an interest in 
E2 
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Kingsley (H.)—continued. 


Australian ways and scenery.”—-GLOBE. ‘‘Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 315. 6d. 


** No one who takes up‘ Oakshott Castle’ will willingly put tt down 
until the last page ts turned. . .. It may fairly be considered a 
capital story, full of go, and abounding in word pictures of storms 
and wrecks.’— OBSERVER. 


Knatchbull-Hugessen.—wWorks by E. H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN, M.P. :— 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as an 
inimitable teller of fairy-tales. ‘* His powers,” says the TIMES, 
“‘are of a very high order; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it 1s inex- 
haustible.” ‘* Children reading his stories,” the SCOVSMAN says, 
‘Sor hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and in- 
vivorated as much as their bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise.” 


STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. 


** The stories are charming, and full of life and fun.” —STANDARD. 
** The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris- 
tran Andersen has written.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustra- 
tions by JELLICOE and ELwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
55. 

**A fascinating little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children.” —DAILY NEWS. 


MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. BRUNTON. 
Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5s. 


{ 


| 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen (E. H.)—continued, 


flere will be found “ an Ogre, a Dwarf, a Wisard, quantities of Elves 
and Fairtes, and several animals who speak like mortal men and 
women.” There are twelve stories and nine irresistible illustrations. 
A volume of fairy tales, written not only for ungrown children, 
but for bigger, and tf you are nearly worn out, or sick, or sorry, 
you will find it good reading.” —GRAPHIC. ‘‘Zhe most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read... . We cannot 
quit this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its slus- 


trator. Mr, Brunton from first to last has. done admirably,” — 
TIMES, 


TALES AT TEA-TIME, Fairy Stories. With Seven Illustra. 
tions by W. BRuNToN. Fifth Edition. Crown $vo. cloth gilt. 5s. 


** Capitally wlustrated by W. Brunton. ... In frolic and fancy they | 
are quite equal to his other books. The author knows how to write 
fairy stories as they should be written. The whole book is full of 
the most delightful drolleries.” —TIMES, 


QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. _ Illustrated by S. E, 
WALLER. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. 


“6 Decidedly the author's happiest effort. ... One of the best story 
books of the year.” —HouR, 


Knatchbull-Hugessen (Louisa).—THE HISTORY OF 
PRINCE PERRYPETS. A Fairy Tale. By Louisa KNATCH-. 
BULL-HUGESSEN. With Eight Illustrations by WEIGAND, 
New Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 35. 6d. 


“64 grand and exciting fairy tale.”—MORNING Post. ‘‘A delicious 
piece of fairy nonsense.’— ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEwS. 


Latham.—SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. LATHAM, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Besides versions of Shakespeare, this volume contains, among other 
pieces, Gray's ‘* Elegy,” Campbell's ‘* Hohenlinden,” Wolfe's 
“ Burial of Sir Fokn Moore,” and selections from Cowper and 
George Herbert. 


fs ~ 
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Lemon.—THE LEGENDS OF NUMBER NIP. By Mark 
LEMON, With Illustrations by C. KEENE. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel. A Story 
for Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Wandering Willie,” ‘‘ Effie’s 
Friends,” &c. With a Frontispiece by R. FARREN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Lt ts sufficient to commend this story of a Squirrel to the attention of 
readers, that it is by the author of the beautiful stories of ‘‘Wan- 
dering Willie” and “‘Effies Friends.” It ts well calculated to 
make children take an intelligent and tender interest in the lower 
animals. 


Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
18mo, cloth extra. 25. 6d. , 


** This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it.” —DAILY NEWS. 


? 
Lowell.—Works by J. Russell LOWELL :— 


AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden—Witchcraft— 
Shakespeare once More—New England Two “Centuries Ago— 
Lessing—Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“We may safely say the volime is one of which our chief complaint 
niust be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 
Seeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writing.”’ 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of JamMEs RussELL LOWELL, 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 18mo. cloth extra. 45. €d. 


Lt has been generally acknowledged that Mr. Lowell 1s one of the most 
readable and most national of the American poets. The neat little 
volume contains the whole of his poetical works, including the 
Jamous ‘ Biglow Papers” and ** The Cathedral ;” to the former, 
a glossary is added, and a truthful portrait of the author, engraved 
by Mr. Feens, is prefixed to the volume. 
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Lyttelton.—Works.by Lorp LyrrELTon :— 


THE ‘*COMUS” OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE “SAMSON AGONISTES” OF MILTON, rendered into 
Greek Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
‘Classical in spirit, full of force, and true to the original,” 
—GUARDIAN. 


Maclaren.—THE FAIRY FAMILY. A series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, 
and Vignette. Crown 8vo. gilt. 5,5. | 
“*A successful attempt to translate into the vernacular some of the 

Fairy Mythology of Europe. The verses arevery good. Therets 
no shirking difficulties of rhyme, and the ballad metre which is 
uftenest employed has a great deal of the kind of ‘go’ which we find 
so seldom outside the pages of Scott. The book ts of permanent 
vlue.”— GUARDIAN. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—pPublished Monthly. Price 15. 
Volumes I. to X XIX. are now ready. 7s. 6d. each. 


’ 
Macmillan & Co.’s Half-crown Series of Juvenile 
BOOKS. Pott 8vo. cloth extra. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by Farren. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. By the Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
DAYS OF OLD. By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 


LITTLE ESTELLA, AND OTHER TALES FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES, By 
A, and E. KEARY. 
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Macquoid.—PATTY. By KaTHarine S. Macquorp. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* 4 book to be read.”—-STANDARD. ‘A powerful and fascinating 
story.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. Zhe GLOBE considers it ‘‘ well- 
written, amusing, and interesting, and has the merit of being out 
of the ordinary run of novels.” 


Maguire.—YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER 
FAIRY STORIES. By the late JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 
TIilustrated by S. E. WALLER. Globe 8vo. gilt. 45. 6d. 


i“ The author has evidently studied the ways and tastes of children and 
got at the secret of amusing them ; and has succeeded in what ts not 
so easy a task as wt may seen—in producing a really good children’s 
book.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Marlitt (E.)—THE COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. MARLITT. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
**4 very beautiful story of German country life.””—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 


Masson (Professor).—Works by Davip Masson, M.A., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. (See also BIOGRAPHICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
CATALOGUES.) 


BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


** Valuable for tts lucid analysts of fundamental principles, its breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style.’—SPECTATOR. “ Mr. 
Masson sets before us with a bewitching ease and clearness which 
nothing but a perfect mastery of his subject could have rendered 
possible, a large budy of both decp and sound discriminative criticism 
on all the most memorable of our British novelists... .. His 
brilliant and instructive book.” —JOHN BULL. 


Mazini.—IN THE GOLDEN SHELL; A Story of Palermo. 
By Linpa MazINI. With Illustrations. Globe’ 8vo. cloth gilt. 
45. 6d. 
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Merivale.— KEATS’ HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Milner.—THE LILY OF LUMLEY. By EvirH MILNER. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘The novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading.”— 
EXAMINER. ‘4 pretty, brightly-written story.’ — LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. ‘‘4 fale fossessing the decpest interest,”—COURT 
JOURNAL, 


Milton’s Poetical Works.—Edited with Text collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by DAvIpb 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. With Two Portraits engraved by C. 
H. JEens. (Uniform with the Cambridge Shakespeare). 

[Nearly Ready. 


Mistral (F.)—MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Cricurton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


“Tt would be hard to overpratse the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming eptc.’—ATHENA&UM. ‘‘A good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling.” — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 


Mitford (A. B.)—TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
MITFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists, 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 215. . 


** They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa- 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
guaintness of their language give thema nost captivating piguancy., 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value.”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, 
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Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 395. 6d. 


** The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays wek 
spent, and scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have 
never been in the Western Highlands, or sailed along the I vith of 
Clyde and on the Western Coast, it will seem almost like a fairy 
story. Thereisacharm in the volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader whe has opened it to put it down until the last 
pase has been read,” —SCOTSMAN, 


Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. A Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 

35. 6a. 

‘“* Tt ts nearly a perfect gen. We have had nothing so good fora 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary history.”’—EDINBURGH DAILY RE- 
VIEW. ‘* One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
moment's altention, is thut it is unique—original, indeed, is not too 
strong @ word—-in the manner of its conception and execution.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Mudie.—sTRAY LEAVES. ByC. E. Muniz. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6¢. Contents:—‘*His and Mine”— 
‘*Night and Day’’—‘‘ One of Many,” &c. 


This little volume consists of a nuntber of poems, mostly of a genuinely 
devotional character. ‘* They are for the most part so exquisitely 
sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid upin the recesses of the heart, and recalled to 
memory from time to time.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Myers (Ernest).—THE PURITANS. By ERnesT MYERS. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d, 


‘St is not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dig- 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, bui also great 
power over poetic expression.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


Myers (F. W. H.)—POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining “St. Paul,” ‘‘St. John,” and others, Extra fcap. 8vo, 
45. 6a, 


-*% _ 
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‘Ut ts rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres- 
sion.” —SPECTATOR. ‘** St, Paul’ stands without a rival as the 
noblest religious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub- 
limest conceptions are expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have never seen excelled.” —JOHN BULL. 


Nichol.—HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By Joun 
NICHOL, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


“* The poem combines in no ordinary degree firmness and workman- 
ship. After the lapse of many centuries, an English poet is found 
paying to the great Carthagenian the worthiest poetical tribute which 
has as yet, to our knowledge, been afforded to his noble and stainless 
zante.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Nine Years Old.—By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,” “When I 
was a Little Girl,” &c. Illustrated by FROLICH. ,Third Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. 45. 6d. 


Lt is believed that this story, by the favourably known author o, 
“St. Olave's,” will be found both highly interesting and instructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr. L. Frolich. The EXAMINER says: ‘‘Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume.” 


Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RODEN NOEL. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Tt is impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved, Thereare passages in wt which for intensity and tender- 
ness, Clear and vivid vision, spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writers.” 
—SPECTATOR. ‘‘/¢ 1s long since we have seen a volume of poems 
which has seemed to us so full of the real stuff of which we are 
made, and uttering so freely the deepest wants of this complicated 
age.”’—BRITISH QUARTERLY, 
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Norton.—Works by the Hon. Mrs. NoRTON :— 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“SA poem entirely unaffected, pcr fectly original, so true and yet so 
Janctful, so strong and yet so womanly, with painting so exquisite, 
a pure portraiture of the highest affections and the decpest sorrows, 
and instilling a lesson true, simple, and sublime.’ — DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. ‘‘ Fudl of thought well expressed, and 
may be classed among her best efforts,’ —TIMES. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“* This varied and lively novel—this clever novel so full of character, 
and of fine incidental remark.”—SCOTSMAN. ‘‘ One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modern fiction.” —GLOBE. 


Oliphant.—Works by Mrs. OLIPHANT :— 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. gilt leaves. 45. 6d. 


‘* There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart, 
purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles.”— 
NONCONFORMIST. ‘'A more gracefully written siory it ts impos- 
sible to desive.”,—DAILY NEWS. 


A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘6 Jt is a very different work from the ordinary run of novels, 
The whole life ofa man is portrayed tn it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight.”—ATHENEUM. ‘ With entire freedom from any 
sensational plot, there is enough of incident to sive keen interest to 
the narrative, and make us feel as we read it that we have been 
spending a few hours with friends who will make our own lives 
better by their own noble purposes and holy living.” —BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Our Year. A Child’s Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by CLARENCE 
DOBELL. Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


“6 It is just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child,” 
—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


La} 
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Olrig Grange. Edited by HERMANN Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 60. 


The NoRTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL, 72 reviewing the work, speaks 
of it as affording “abounding evidence of genial and generative faculty 
working in self-decreed modes. A masterly and original power of im- 
pression, pouring wsef forth in clear, sweet, strong rhythm... . 
Leasy to cull remarkable instances of thrilling fervour, of glowing 
delicacy, of scathing and trenchant scorn, to point out the fine and 

firm discrimination of character which prevails throughout, to dwell 
upon the ethical power and psychological truth which are exhibited, 
to note the skill with which the diverse parts of the poem are set in 


organic relation... . Itis a fine poem, full of life, of music, and 
of clear vision,” 


Oxford Spectator, The.—Rreprinted. Extra feap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


These papers, after the manner of Addison's “‘ Spectator,” appeared 
in Oxford from November 1867 to December 1868, at intervals 
varying from two days toa week. They attempt to sketch several 
features of Oxford life from an undergraduate’s point of view, and 
to give modern readings of books which undergraduates study. 
“‘ There ts,” the SATURDAY REVIEW says, ‘‘all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom, the old medley 
of work and indolence, of jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque.” 


‘Palgrave.—works by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford :— 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children, With Iflustrations by ARTHUR 
HuGHEsS, and Engraved Title-page by Jrens. Small gto. cloth 
extra, 65. 


“* Tf you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages, buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as youll find in all the 
marke.” —ATHENEUM. ‘“‘Eixquisite bothin form and substance.” 
—GUARDIAN. 
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Palgrave—continued. 
LYRICAL POEMS. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


‘SA volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies, and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry. . .. Turn where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; true poet's work, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a real artist, who shows his genius even in trifles.”—STANDARD. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, 18mo. Is. 6d. 
** So chotce, so perfect, and so refined, so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every 
thing that he gives us.” LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. See GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by JEENS. 35. 6d. 


‘* For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the ‘Gem 
Edition.’””—SCOTSMAN. 


Parables.—TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Ilhs- 
trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by MCENIRY, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by JOHN JELLICOK, and II]lumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. 16s. 


The SCOTSMAN calls this ‘‘one of the most superb books of the 
season.” The richly and tastefully illuminated borders are from 
the Brevario Grimani, iz St. Mark's Library, Venice. The 
TIMES calls it ‘‘one of the most beautiful of modern pictorial 
works ;” while the GRAPHIC says ‘‘ nothing in this style, so good, 
has ever before been published.” 


Patmore.—THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the Best 
Poets. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. New 
Kdition. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt. 65. . 
Golden Treasury Edition. 18mo. 45. 6d, . 


“© The charming illustrations added to many of the poems will add 
greatly to their value in the eyes of children.’"—DAILY NEws. 
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Pember.—THE TRAGEDY OF LESBOS. A Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. PEMBER. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6¢. 


f 

Founded upon the story of Sappho. ‘‘He tells his story with dramatic 
force, and in language that often rises almost to grandeur.” — 
ATHENEUM. 


Poole.—PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By MarGareT E. PooLre. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘* Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 
Lliot’s style... . Her stories could not be other than they are, as 
literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic touches 
and strokes of genuine humour... . All the stories are studtes 
of actual life, executed with no mean art.” —TIMES, 


Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 
of E. VAN BrRuyssEL. Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by BECKER. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gilt. 45. 6d. 


‘* This is not a regular book of natural history, but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer's day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds dramas in every- 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil... . We can hardly 
Jancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curtosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches.’—GUARDIAN, ‘44 whimsical and charming little book.” 
—ATHEN UM. 


Realmah.—By the Author of ‘Friends in Council.” Crown 
8vo. 65. 


Rhoades.—POEMS. By James RHOADES. Feap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Ode tv Harmony ; To the Spirit of Unrest; Ode to 
Winter; The Tunnel; To the Spirit of Beauty ; Song of a Leaf; 
By the Rother; An Old Orchard; Love and kest; The Flowers 
Surprised; On the Death of Arlemus Ward; The Two Paths ; 
The Ballad of Little Maisie ; Sonnets. 
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Richardson.—THE ILIAD OF THE EAST. A Selection of 
Legends drawn from Valmiki’s Sanskrit Poem, ‘‘ The Ramayana.” 
By FREDERIKA RICHARDSON, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


“Tt is empossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fatry tale, this 


romantic poem of India.” —GLOBE. ‘A charming volume, which 
at once enmeshes the reader in its snares.” —AYHENAUM. 


Roby.—STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Rosy. Fcap. 8vo.  §s. 


Rogers.—Works by J. E. RoGERs :— 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 65. 


“* The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen,”?— 
SPECTATOR. ‘* Zhese large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate ther 
children.”—PALL MALL GaZzeErre, © 


MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6s. 


“ These world-old rhymes have never had and need never wish for 
a better pictorial setting than Mr. Rogers has given them,”— 
TimMEs, ‘‘ Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than neost of the pictures, which are all carefully executed and 
beautifully coloured.’ —GLOBE. 


Rossetti.—GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
CHRISTINA Rosserri. With two Designs by D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“She handles her little marvel with that rare poctic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym- 
bolism toa far, nor keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and 
capricious stage. Tn fact, she has produced a true children's poem, 
which ts far more delightjul lo the mature than to chilaren, though 
zt would be delightful to all,” —SPECTATOR. 


. .d- a, 
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Runaway (The). A Story for the Young. By the Author of 
** Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” With Illustrations by J. LAwson. 
Globe 8vo. gilt. 45. 6:7, 


** This is one of the best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories 
that has come before us this Christmas. The heroines are both 
charming, and, unlike heroines, they are as full of fun as of charms. 
Lt is an admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they 
are all gathered round the fire, and nurses and other apparitions 
are still far away.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Ruth and her Friends. 4 Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. 18mo. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 
** We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading tt.’ -_NONCONFORMIST. 


Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 
VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by DoyLe. Imp. 16mo. Cheaper Issue. 35. 6c. 

‘* 4 glorious tale of summer joy.”—FREEMAN. “ There is a genial 
hearty life about the book.”—JOHN BULL. ‘‘ The execution is 
excellent... . Like ‘Tom Brown's School Days,’ the ‘White 
florse’ gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Shairp (Principal).—KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

“6 Kilmahoe is a [Highland Pastoral, redolent of the warm soft air 
of the western lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace and picturesqueness.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Shakespeare.—The Works of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. GrorGE CLARK, M.A. and W. 
ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 145. 6d. 
This, now acknowledged to be the standard edition of Shakespeare, 1s 

the result of many years study and rescarch on the part of the 

accomplished Editors, assisted by the suggestions and contributions 

of Shakespearian students in all parts of the country. The following 

. are the distinctive characteristics of this edition :—1. The text ts 
Cc 
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based on a thorough collation of the four Folios, and of all the 
Quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent editions ana 
commentaries, 2. All the results of this collation are given in notes 
at the foot of the page, together with the conjectural emendations 
collected and suggested by the Editors, or furnished by ther cor- 
respondents, so as to give the reader a complete view of the existing 
materials out of which the text has been constructed, or may be 
amended. 3. Where a quarto edition differs materially from the 
received text, the text of the quarto ts printed literatim in a smaller 
type after the received text. 4. The lines in each scene are num- 
bered separately, so as to facilitate reference. 5. At the end of each 
play a few notes, critical, explanatory, and illustrative, are added. 
6. The Poems, edited on a similar plan, are printed at the end 
of the Dramatic Works. The Preface contains some notes on 
Shakespearian Grammar, Spelling, Metre, and Punctuation, and 
a history of all the chief editions from the Poet's time to the present. 
The GUARDIAN calls it an ‘‘ excellent, and, to the student, almost 
indispensable edition ; and the EXAMINER calls tt ‘an unrivalled 
edition.” | 


Shakespeare’s Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. JEPHSON. Second Edition. 
18mo. Is. 


This ts an edition for use in schools. The introduction treats briefly 
of the value of language, the fable of the play and other points. 
The notes are intended to teach the student to analyse every obscure 
sentence and trace out the logical sequence of the poet's thoughts ; 
to point out the rules of Shakespeare's versification ; to explain 
obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the student's taste by 
directing his attention to such passages as seem especially worthy 
of note for their poetical beauty or truth to nature, The text ts in 
the main founded upon that of the first collected edition of Shakes 
spearés plays. 


Slip (A) in the Fens.—tIlustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Smith.—POEMS, By CATHERINE BARNARD SMITH.  Feap. 
Svo. 55. 
“‘ Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that.” —ATHENAUM, - 
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Smith (Rev. Walter).—HYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. WALTER C. SMirH, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. i 


** These ave among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and elevated, 
and their pathos is profound and simple.’’—NONCONFORMIST. 


Spring Songs. By a Wesr HiGHLANDER. With a Vignette 
Illustration by GOURLAY STEELE. F cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


** Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalism, these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural, profoundly human and pro- 
Joundly true.”—DAILY News, 


Stanley.—TRUE TO LIFE,—A SIMPLE STORY. By Mary 
STANLEY. Crown 8vo. Ios, 6c. 


** For many a long day we have not met with a more simple, healthy, 
and unpretending story,” --STANDARD. 


Stephen (C. E.)—THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By CAROLINE 
EMILIA STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“* Viss Stephen devotes the first part of her volume to a brief history 
of religious associations, taking as spectmens—I, The Deaconesses of 
the Primitive Church; II. the Béguines ; III, the Third Order 
of S. Francis; IV. the Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent de Paul ; 
V. the Deaconesses of Modern Germany. In the second part, she 
attempts to show what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods, to what 
extent the sanie wants may be effectually met by the organization 
of corresponding institutions on a secular basts, and what are the 

 yeasons for endeavouring to do so. ‘‘It touches incidentally and 
with much wisdom and tenderness on so many of the relations of 
women, particularly of single women, with soctety, that it may be 
read with advantage by many who have never thought of entering 
a Sisterhood.” —SPECTATOR, 

C 2 
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Stephens (J. B.)—CONVICT ONCE. A Poem. By J. 
BRUNTON STEPHENS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6¢. 


“Tt is as far more interesting than ninety-nine novels out of @ 
hundred, as it is superior to them in power, worth, and beauty. 
We should most strongly advise everybody to read ‘ Convict Once.’” 
— WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Streets and Lanes of a City: Being the Reminiscences 
of AMy DuTTON. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF SALIS- 
BURY. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 25. 6d. 


This little volume records, to use the words of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, ‘Sa portion of the experience, selected out of overflowing 
materials, of two ladies, during several years of devoted work as 
district parochial visitors in a large population in the north of 
England.” LEvery incident narrated is absolutely true, and only 
the names of the persons introduced have been (necessarily ) changed. 
‘* One of the most really striking books that has ever come befare us.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


- Thring.—SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E.. 
THRING and H. Riccius. Folio. 75. 6d. 


a) 


The collection includes the ‘‘Agnus Det,” Ti ennyson’s “* Light 
Brigade,” Macaulay's“ Iury,” etc. among other pieces. 


Tom Brown’s School Days.—By An OLD Boy. 
Golden Treasury Edition, 4s. 6¢. People’s Edition, 2s. 


With Seven Illustrations by A. HUGHES and SYDNEY HALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** An exact picture of the bright side of a Rugby boy's experience, 
told with a life, a spirit, and a fond minutencss of detail and reeol- 
lection which is infinitely honourable to the author.” —EDINBURGH 
Review. ‘* The most famous boy's book in the language.” — 
DAILY NEwS, 
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Tom Brown at Oxford.—New Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*¢ In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed.” —DAILY NEwS. 
‘* 4 book of great power and truth.”—NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Trench.—works by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Arehbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see THEOLOGICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL CATALOGUES. ) 


POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM: The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Eseay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop TRENCH. Second Enon: 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6. 


This volume is called a ** Household Book,” by this name implying 
that it ts a book for all—that there ts nothing in tt to prevent st 
from being confidently placed in the hands of every member of the 
household, Specimens of all classes of poetry are given, including 
selections from living authors. The editor has aimed to produce 
a book ‘which the emigrant, finding room for little not absolutely 
necessary, might yet find room for in his trunk, and the traveller 
tn his knapsack, and that on some narrow shelves where there are 
few books this might be one.” ‘* The Archbishop has conferred in 
this delightful volume an important gift on the whole English: 
speaking population of the world.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop TRENCH. New Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

‘* The aim of the present volume ts to offer to members of our English 
Church @ collection of the best sacred Latin poetry, such as they 
shall be able entively and heartily to accept and approve—a collection, 
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Trench (Archbishop)—continued. 


thats, in which they shall not be evermore liable to be offended, and 
to have the current of their sympathies checked, by coming upon that 
which, however beautiful as poetry, out of hizher respects they must 
reject and condemn—in which, too, they shall not fear that snares 
are being laid for them, to entangle them unawares in admiration 
for aught which ts inconsistent with their faith and fealty to their 
own spiritual mother.” —PREFACE. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Trollope (Anthony). —SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF 
HUMBLETHWAITE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of 
‘*Framley Parsonage,” etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The TIMES says: ‘‘In this novel we are glad bo recognize a return 

to what we must call Mr. Trollopes old form. The characters 

are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 

to many readers of both sexes.’ The ATHEN/EUM remarks: ‘* No 
reader who begins to read this book ts likely to luy tt down until 

the last page ts turned. This brilliant novel appears to us decidedly 

more successful than any other of Mr. Trollopes shorter stories.” 


Turner.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER :— 
SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 
SMALL TABLEAUX. Fecap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Vittoria Colonna.—LIFE AND POEMS. By Mrs. Henry 
RoscoE. Crown 8vo. gs. 
“* Tt is written with good taste, with quick and intelligent sympathy, — 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style.’—PALL 
MALL GAZETTE. 


Volunteer’s Scrap Book. By the Author of “The Cam- 
bridge Scrap Book.’? Crown 4to. 75. 6d. 


“4 genial and clever caricaturist, in whom, we may often, perceive 
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through small detatls that he has as proper a sense of the gracthul 
as of the ludicrous. The author might be and probably is a 
Volunteer himself, so kindly ts the mirth he makes of all the tnet- 
dents and phrases of the drill-ground.” —EXAMINER. 


Waller.—sIxX WEEKS IN THE SADDLE: A Painter’s Journal 
-in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book. . . Mr. 
Waller has a clever pencil, and the text is well illustrated with his 
own sketches.” —TIMES. 


Wandering Willie. By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends,” and 
‘* John Hatherton.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty, . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision, and 
picturesqueness. . .. A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
ye promoted to novels, and will amply repay those of ther elders 
who may give an hour to tts perusal.” —-DAILY, NEWS. 


Webster.—Works by AUGUSTA WEBSTER :— 


“Tf Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank asa poet than any woman has yet done.” — 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


“A volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power.” — 
NONCONFORMIST. 


A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. . Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


““ Mrs. Webster has shown us that she ts able to draw admirably 
Srom the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex con- 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her” 
— GUARDIAN. 


PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
‘* Mrs. Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness... her 
taste ts perfect. . . This simplicity ts combined with a subtlety of 
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Webster—continued. 


thought, feeling, and observation which demand that attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow.” —WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND OF ESCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“ Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill.” — ATHE- 
NUM. ‘* Mrs. Webster's ‘ Dramatic Studies’ and ‘ Translation 
of Prometheus’ have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization, and bids fair to be the most successful claimant of Mrs. 
Browning's mantle.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 62. 
“ Mrs. Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph.” — WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 55. 

“* The § Auspicious Day’ shows a marked advance, not only in art, 
but, 12 what rs of far more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectual grasp.” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ‘* This drama is 
a mantfestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work.”’—STANDARD. 


YU-PE-YA’S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verse. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 35. 67. 


Westminster Plays. Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, Sive 
Prologi et Epilogi ad Fabulas in S“ Petri Collegio: actas qui Ex- 
stabant collecti et justa quoad licuit annorum serie ordinati, quibus 
accedit Declamationum que vocantur et Epigrammatum Delectus. 
Curantibus J. Murr, A.M., H. BULL, A.M., C. B. Scott, B.D. 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

IpEM.—Pars Secunda, 1820—1864. Quibus accedit Epigrammatum 
Delectus. 8vo. I5s. 


Se ee a 
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When I was a Little Girl. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By the Author of ‘‘St. Olave’s.”” Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. FROLICH. 


** At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls, we 
place ‘ When Iwas a Jittle Girl.’ ”—TimeES. ‘‘ Jt ts one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have met with."— 
NONCONFORMIST. 


White.—RHYMES BY WALTER WHITE. 8vo. 7s. 62. 


Whittier.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C. H. 
JEENS. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


“ Mr. Whittier has all the smooth melody and the pathos of the author 
of ‘Hiawatha, with a greater nicety of description and a 
guatnter fancy.” —GRAPHIC. 


Wolf.—THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 
Twenty Illustrations by JoserH WoLr, engraved by J. W. and E, 
WuHYMPER. With descriptive Letter-press, by D. G. ELLior, 
F.L.S. Super royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. 215. 


This ts the last series of drawings which will be made by Mr. Wolf, 
either upon wood or stone. The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 
“* The fierce, untameable side of brute nature has never received a 
more robust and vigorous interpretation, and the various incidents 
in which particular character ts shown are set forth with rare dra- 
matic power. For excellence that will endure, we incline to place 
this very near the top of the list of Christmas books.” And the 
ART JOURNAL observes, ‘* Rarely, tf ever, have we seen animal 
Life more forcibly and beautifully depicted than in this really 
splendid volume.” 


Wollaston.—LYRA DEVONIENSIS. By T. V. WottasToy, 
M.A. Fecap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


** Tt 2s the work of a man of refined taste, of deep relicious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian.”’—CHURCH TIMES. 
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Wroolner.—MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By THomas WootneR. 


With a Vignette by ARTHUR HuGHEs. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. 5s. 


“Tt ss clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly-conceived and 
faithfully-executed task, self-imposed, and prompted by that inward 
yearning to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling, 
which ts poetic genius. No man can read this poem without being 
struck by the fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as 


well as by the chastened and unpretending loftiness of thought 
which pervades the whole.’ —GLoseE. 


Words from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of “ Rays 
of Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. 18mo. limp., Is. 


‘* The selection aims at popularity, and deserves it.” —-GUARDIAN. 


Yonge (C. M.)—wWorks by CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. (See also 


CATALOGUE OF WorKS IN History, and EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE. ) 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twentieth Edition. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 65. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Twelfth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HOPES AND FEARS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* id ¢ 
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Yonge (C. M.)—continued. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* We think the authoress of ‘ The Heir of Redelyffe’ has surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time.” 
—BRITISH QUARTERLY. 


THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Prattily and tenderly written, and will with young people especially 

be a great favourite."—DAILY News. ‘‘ Everybody should read 
this.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition. 


“* Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim as well as high art to the con- 
struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance.”—MORNING Post. ‘* The plot, in truth, 
ts of the very first order of merit.”—SPECTATOR. ‘‘ We have 
seldom read a more charming story.”’—GUARDIAN. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Crusade. 
Illustrated. r8mo. 2s. 6d. 


“A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasure to many others besides 
the young people for whom it ts specially intended. ... This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe’ on the title- 
page to ensure its becoming a universal favourite,’—DUBLIN 
EVENING MAIL. : 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. 18mo. 45. 6d, 


“* The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colour, and the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader.” —MANCHESTER 
IEXAMINER. 


THE LITTLE DUKE: RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustsated. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Yonge (C. M.)—continued. 


A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST SERIES:—History of Philip Quarll— 
Goody T woshoes—The Governess—Jemima Placid—The Perambu- 
lations of a Mouse—The Village School—The Little Queen— 
History of Little Jack. 


“* Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach.” 
—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

' CONTENTS OF SECOND SERIES :—Family Stories—Elements of 

Morality—A Puzzle for a Curious Girl—Blossoms of Morality. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by FROLICH. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s. 
(See also GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES). Cheap Edition. Is. 


*S We have seen no prettier gift-book for « long time, and none which, 
both for tts cheapness and the spirit tn which t has been compiled, 
is more deserving of praise,” —ATHENUM. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by 
FROLICH, and narrated by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6s. 


Miss Yonge’s wonderful ‘‘knack” of instructive story-telling to 
childvem is well known. In this volume, in a manner which 
cannot but proveinteresting to all boys and girls, she manages 
to convey a wonderful amount of information coneerning most of 
the countries of the world ; in this she is considerably aided by the 
twenty-four telling pictures of Mr. Frolich. “* Lucy’s Wonderful 
Globe’ ts capital, and will give its youthful readers more idea of 
foreign countries and customs than any number of books of geography 
or travel.” —GRAPHIC. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From ROoLtto to 
EDWARD II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. Second Edition, enlarged. §s. 


A Seconp SERIES. THE WARS IN FRANCE. &xtra foap. 
8vo. 55. : 
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Yonge (C. M.)—continued. 


The endeavour has not been to chronicte facts, but to put together a 
series of pictures of persons and events, soas to arrest the attention, 
and give some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by 
gathering together detatls at the most memorable moments. The 
“© Cameos” are intended as a book for young people just beyond the 
evementary histories of Lengland, and able to enter in some degree 
into the real spirit of events, and to be struck with characters and 
scenes presented in some relief. “* Instead of dry details,” says the 
NONCONFORMIST, ‘‘ we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, and 
striking.” 


P’s AND Q’s; oR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. Second Edition. Globe 
8vo. cloth gilt. 45. 6a. 


** One of her most successful little pieces. . . . ust what a narrative 
should be, each incident simply and naturally related, no preaching 
or moralizing, and yet the moral coming out most powerfully, and 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of being 

spun out.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAX, 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. Second Edition. Four vols. crown 8vo. 20s, 


‘<4 domestic story of English professional life, which for sweetness 
of tone and absorbing interest from first to last has never been 
rivalled.” STANDARD. ‘‘ Miss Yonge has certainly added to 
her already high reputation by this charming book, which, although 
in four volumes, is not a single page too long, but kecps the reader's 
attention fixed to the end. Indeed we are only sorry there is not 
another volume to come, and part with the Underwood family with 

| sincere regret.”’—COURT CIRCULAR. 


’ LADY HESTER; or, URSULA’S NARRATIVE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘6 We shall not anticipate the interest hy epitomizing the plot, but we 
shall only say that readers will find in it all the gracefulness, right 
feeling, and delicate perception which they have been long accustomed 

to look for in Miss Yonge’s writings.’—GUARDIAN. 


MACMILLAN'’S 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


UNIFORMLY printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
NoeL Paton, T. WooLNnER, W. Hoxtman [iunt, J. E. 
MILLAIS, ARTHUR HuGHEsS, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
JEENs. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 


© Messrs. Macmillan have, in thetr Golden Treasury Series, especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original conipositions, which entitle this series to be called classical, 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elesant than the material workmanship.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE. 


“$ This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
wmeany of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to tlustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery.”’—QUARTEKLY REVIEW. 


The Children’s Garland from the best Poéts. 
Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
“‘ Tt includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 


selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated om 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
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desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi- 
bsitties.”’—MORNING Post. 


The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER. A Mew and 
Enlarged Edition. 


** All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present sive place to the Book of Praise... . The selection has 
beer made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involucd in this compilation must have been immense, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of note in this special province of 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


°* 4 delightful selection, in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales.’— 
SPECTATOR. 


The Ballad Book. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


** Hts tasteas a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a task.,—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings, Selected 
and arranged by MARK LEMON. 


‘6 The fullest and best jest book that has yet spree "SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. ALpISs WRIGHT, M.A. 

‘6 The beautiful little edition of Bacon’s Essays, now before us, does 

credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright... . It 

puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 

chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 

Bacon’s life and times.” —SPECTATOR. ‘* By far the most complete 

as well as the most elegant edition we possess,” —WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 


64 beautiful and scholarly reprint.’”—SPECTATOR. 


The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 


Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 


“4 well-selected volume of Sacred Poctry.’—SVPECTATOR, 


A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries, 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ‘‘ THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.”’ 


‘Zo the young, for whom it is especially intended, as a most 
interesting collection of thriiling tales well told ; and to their elders, 
as a useful handbook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half-hour. We have 

’ seen no prettier gift-book for a long time.”—ATHENAUM. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by ALEXANDER 
SMITH. Two Vols. 


‘6 Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
yet out.” —EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW. 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited trom 
the Original Edition by J. W. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“6 Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of tt, rigitly exact to the 
original, will be a prize to many book-buyers.” —-EXAMINER. 


The Republic of Plato. Transtatrep into ENGLISH, with 
Notes by J. Ll. Davies, M.A. and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. | 


‘64 dainty and cheap little edition.’ —EXAMINER, 


The Song Book. Words-and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by JOHN HULLAH, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 
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‘* A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the Words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust through many thousand families.” —EXAMINER. 


La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GUSTAVE MASSON, French Master in Harrow School. 
A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By An Otp Boy. 


“A perfect gem of a book, The best and most healthy book about 
boys for boys that ever was written.” —ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of ‘‘ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
With Vignette. 

‘6 4n admirable addition to an admirable series.” —WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry ATTWELL, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 


‘6 Mr. Altwellhas produced abookofrarevalue, . . . Happilytt 
zs small enough to be carried about in the pocket,and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two BRoTHERS. New Edition. 


The Cavalier and his Lady. Selections from the Works 
of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by EDWARD JENKINS, Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” 
&e. 118mo. 45. 6d. 

‘© 4 charming little volume.”’—STANDARD. 


Theologia Germanica.—Translated from the German, by 
SUSANNA WINKWORTH. With a Preface by the REV. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, and a letter to the Translator from the Chevalier 


Bunsen. 
Milton’s Poetical Works.—Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
PROFESSOR MASSON. Two vols. 18mo. 9s. [ Shortly. . 


D 


MACMILLAN'’S 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 4s. 6d. cach; in cloth plain, 3s. 6d. Also kept ina 
variety of calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 


‘‘the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ;” 


and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest “ spirits 
of the mighty dead ;” to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the MASTER-MINDS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, and occasionally of nitoreien literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds: this assistance is rendered by original 
_ biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
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they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature’s 
most “finely touched” spirits, and thus help a little to 
“make the whole world kin.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘* The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness.” The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW says: ‘‘In compendiousness, elezance, and scholarliness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has ever been made.” | 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by W. G. 
CiarK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editors of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakespeare.” With 
Glossary. pp. 1,075. 

This edition aims at presenting a perfectly reliable text of the complete 
works of “the foremost man in all literature.” The text ts essen- 
tially the same as that of the ‘‘Cambridze Shakespeare.”” Appended 
zs a Glossary containing the meaning of every word in the text which 
is either obsolete or 7s used in an antiquated or unusual sense. 
This, combined with the method used to indicate corrupted readings, 
serves to a great extent the purpose of nots. The ATHENEUM Says 
this edition is ‘‘a marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. 
. . . Lor the busy man, above all for the working student, this ts 
the best of all existing Shakespeares.” And the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE observes: ‘‘ To have produced the complete works of 
the world’s greatest poet in such a form, and ata price within the 
reach of every one, ws of itself almost sufficient to sive the publishers 
a claim to be considered public benefactors.” 


Spenser’s Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. MORRIS, with a Memoir by j. 

W. HALEs, M.A. With Glossary. pp. lv., 736. 

The text of the poems has been reprinted from the earliest known 
editions, carefully collated with subsequent ones, most of which were 
published in the poet's lifetime. Spenser's only prose work, his 
sagacious and interesting ‘* View of the State of Ireland,” has been 
ve-edited from three manuscripts belonging to the British Museum. 
A complete Glossary and a list of all the most important various 
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readings serve to a large extent the purpose of notes explanatory 
and critical. Ax exhaustive general Index and a useful “ Index 
of first lines’ precede the poems ; and in an Appendix are given 
Spenser's Letters to Gabriel Harvey. ‘‘Worthy—and higher praise 
wt needs not—of the beautiful ‘ Globe Series.’ The work ts edited 
with all the care so noble a poet deserves.” —DAILY NEWS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Edited with a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
and copious Notes. pp. xliii., 559. 

** Scott,” says Heine, ‘in his every book, gladdens, tranquillizes, and 
strengthens my heart.’ This edition contains the whole of Scott's 
poetical works, with the exception of one or two skort poems. While 
most of Scott's own notes have been retained, others have been added 
explaining many historical and topographical allusions ; and ori- 
ginal introductions from the pen of a gentleman familiar with 
Scotch literature and scenery, containing much interesting infor- 
mation, antiquarian, historical, and biographical, are prefixed to 
the principal poems. ‘*We can almost sympathise with a middle- 
aged grumbler, who, after reading Mr. Palgrave’s memoir and in- 
troduction, should exclaim—‘ Why was there not such an edition of 
Scott when [was a schoolboy ??”—GUARDIAN. 


Complete Works of Robert Burns.—THE POEMS, 
SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER SMITH. pp. Ikxii., 636. 


Burns's poems and songs need not circulate exclustvely among Scotch- 
men, but should be read by all who wish to know the mults- 
tudinous capabilities of the Scotch language, and who have the 
capacity of appreciating the exquisite expression of all kinds of 
human feeling—rich pawky humour, keen wit, withering satire, 
genuine pathos, pure passionate love. The exhaustive glossarial 
index and the copious notes will make all the purely Scotch poems 
intelligible even to an Englishman. Burns’s letters must be read 
by all who desire fully to appreciate the poet's character, to see tt 
on all tts many sides. Explanatory notes are prefixed to most 
of these letters, and Burns's Fournals kept during his Border 
and Highland Tours, are appended. Following the prefixed 
biography by the editer, ts a Chronological Table of Burns's Life 
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and Works. ‘*Admirable in all respects."-—SPECTATOR. ‘* The 
cheapest, the most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has 
ever been published.” —-BELL’S MESSENGER. 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by HENRY KINGSLEY. pp. xxxi., 607. 


Of this matchless truth-like story, it ts scarcely possible to find an 
unabridged edition. This edition may be relied upon as containing 
the whole of *‘ Robinson Crusoe” as it came from the pen of tts 
author, without mutilation, and with all peculiarities religiously 
preserved. These points, combined with its handsome paper, large 
clear type, and moderate price, ought to render this par excellence 
the ‘‘Globe,” the Universal edition of Defoe’s fascinating narrative, 
°° A most excellent and in every way desirable edition.” —COURT 
CIRCULAR. ‘“‘ Macmillan’s ‘ Globe’ Robinson Crusoe ts a book to 
have and to keep.”,—MORNING STAR. 


Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Professor MASSON. pp. Ix., 695. 


This volume comprehends the whole of the prose and poetical works 
of this most genial of English authors, those only being excluded 
which are mere compilations. They are all accurately reprinted 
from the most reliable editions. The faithfulness, fulness, and lite 
vary merit of the biography are sufficiently attested by the name of 
ats author, Professor Masson. It contains many interesting anec- 
dotes which will give the reader an insight into Goldsmith's 
character, and many graphic pictures of the literary life of London 
during the middle of last century. ‘‘ Such an admirable compen- 
dium of the facts of Goldsmith's life, and so careful and minute a 
delineation of the mixed traits of his peculiar character as to be 
a very model of a literary biography in little.” —SCOTSMAN. 


Pope’s Poetical Works, Edited; with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester. pp. lii., 508. 

This edition contains all Pope’s poems, translations, and adaptations, 
—his now superseded Homeric translations alone being omitted, 
The text, carefully revised, is taken from the best editions ; Pope's 
own use of capital letters and apostrophised syllables, frequently 
necessary toan understanding of his meaning, has been preserved ; 
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while his uncertain speiling and his frequently perplexing inter- 
punctuation have been judiciously amended. Abundant notes are 
added, including Pope's own, the best of those of previous editors, 
and many which are the result of the study and research of the 
present editor, The introductory Memoir will be found to shed 
considerable light on the political, social, and literary life of the 
period in which Pope filled so large a space. The LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN remarks: ‘‘ The editors own notes and intro- 
ductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be cheap and 
well worth buying at the price of the whole volume.” 


Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 


Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge: pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 


A study of Dryden’s works ts absolutely necessary to anyone who 


wishes to understand thoroughly, not only the literature, but also 
the political and religious history of the eventful period when he 
lived and reigned as literary dictator. In this edition of his work, 
which comprises several specimens of his vigorous prose, the text has 
been thoroughly corrected and purified from many misprints and 
small changes often materially affecting the sense, which had been 
allowed to slip in by previous editors. Theold spelling has been 
retained where tt ts not altogether strange or repulsive, Besides an 
exhaustive Glossary, there are copious Notes, critical, historical, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory: and the biography contains the results 
of considerable original research, which has served to shed light on 
several hitherto obscure circumstances connected with the life and 


parentage of the poet. ‘*‘ An admirable edition, the result of great - 


research and of a careful revision of the text. The memoir prefixed 
contains, within less than ninety pages, as much sound criticism 
and as comprehensive a biography as the student of Dryden need 
desire.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Cowper’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 


Biographical Introduction, by WILLIAM BENHAM, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, 


London. pp. Ixxiii., 536. 
This volume contains, arranged under seven heads, the whole of 


Cowper's own poems, including several never before published, and 
all his translations except that of Homer's ‘‘Iliad.” The text ts 
taken from the original editions, and Cowper's own notes are given 
at the foot of the page, while many explanatory notes by the editor 
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himself are appended to the volume. In the very full Memoir it 
will be found that much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most difficult passages of Cowpers spiritually chequered life. 
‘Mr. Benham’s edition of Cowper ts one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly neat and readable and modest—tndeed too modest in 
its comments. The motes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one.” —SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 


Morte d’Arthur.—sIR THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of CAxTon, 
revised for Modern Use. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD 
STRACHEY, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 


This volume contains the cream of the legends of chivalry which 
have gathered round the shadowy King Arthur ana his Knights 
of the Round Table. Tennyson has drawn largely on themin his 
cycle of Arthurian Idylls. The language is simple and quaint as 
that of the Bible,and the many stories of knightly adventure of 
which the book ts made up, are fascinating as those of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights.” The great moral of the book ts to ‘‘do after the good, and 
leave the evil.” There was a want of an edition of the work at a 
moderate price, suitable for ordinary readers, and especially for 
boys: such an edition the present professes to be. The Introduction 
contains an account of the Origin and Matter of the book, the Text 
and its several Editions, and an Essay on Chivalry, tracing its 

‘history from its origin to its decay. Notes are appended, and a 
Glossary of such words as require explanation. ‘‘It is with perfect 
confidence that we recommend this edition of the old romance to every 
class of readers.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By JAMES 
LonspaLE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King’s College, London ; and 
SAMUEL Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London. pp. 288. . 
The publishers believe that an accurate and readable translation of all 
the works of Virgil is perfectly in accordance with the object of the 
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** Globe Library.” A new prose-translation has thercfore been made 
by two competent scholars, who have rendered the original faithfully 
into simple Bible-English, without paraphrase; and at the same 
lume endeavoured to maintain as far as possible the rhythm and 
mayestic flow of the original. On this latter point the DAILY 
TELEGRAPH says, ‘‘ The endeavour to preserve in some degree a 
rhythm in the prose rendering ts almost tnvariably successful and 
pleasing in its effect ;” and the EDUCATIONAL TIMES, that st 
‘* may be readily recommended asa mode for young students for 
rendering the poet into English.” The General Introduction will 
be found full of interesting information as to the life of Virgil, the 
history of opinion concerning his writings, the notions entertained 
of him during the Middle Ages, editions of his works, his influence 
on modern poets and on education. To each of his works ts prefixed 
a critical and explanatory introduction, and important aid ts 
afforded to the thorough comprehension of each production by the 
running Analysts. Appended is an Index of all the proper names 
and the most important subjects occurring throughout the poems 
and introductions. ‘‘ A morecomplete edition of Virgil in English 
it ts scarcely possible to concewve than the scholarly work before us.” 
—GLOBE. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By JOHN 
LONSDALE, M.A., and SAMUEL LEE, M.A. 

This version of Horace ts a literal rendering of the original, the 
translators having kept in new the same objects as they had before 
them in their edition of Virgil in ‘‘ Globe Series.” As in the case 
of Virgil, the original has been faithfully rendered into simple 
English, without paraphrase; and at the same time the trans- 
lators have endeavoured to maintain as far as possible the rhythm 
and flow of the original. The general and particular Introduc- 
tions and the Notes will afford the ordinary English reader all 
niedful information as to Horace and his time, and the allusions 
in his works. The STANDARD say's, ‘* Zo classical and non- 
classical readers tt will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of 
the mind and meaning of the poet, enriched as it ts with notes and 
dissertations of the highest value in the way of criticism, ulus- 
tration, and explanation.” 


LONDON: R. CLAY, SONS, AND TAYLOR, PRINTERS. 
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